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Art.  I«  1.  .4n  Appeal from  the  Judcrments  of  Great  Prttnin  respecting  thg 
United  States  of  America,  t*«rt  Hr»t,  containinj^  nn  historical  Out¬ 
line  of  their  Merits  and  Wronj^  us  Colonics;  and  Strictures  upon 
the  Culuninies  <»f'  British  Writers.  By  Hubert  Walsh,  Esq.  8vo. 
pp.  liii.  50/>.  London,  1819. 

America  and  her  Uesuut CCS  ;  or  a  View  of  the  Agricultural,  Com¬ 
mercial,  Muuufacturing.  Fitiancial,  l\>liticul,  Literary,  Moral, 
and  the  Ueligious  Capacity  and  Character  of  the  American  People. 
By  John  Bristed,  Counsellor  at  Law,  /iuthor  of  the  Resources  of 
the  British  Empire.  Svo.  I81S. 

^  AmeiicaiiM,*  said  l)r.  Johnson,  *  are  a  race  of  con- 

^  *  \iets,  and  ought  to  he  iliaiikful  for  any  thing  ho  allow 

<  them  short  of  hanging.*  \Vha(e\er  might  be  thought  of  the 
lib«*rality  or  the  propriety  of  this  anathema  at  the  time  when  it 
was  uttered,  it  will  be  granted  that,  under  present  circutnstances, 
it  sounds  rather  obsolete  :  this  *  race  of  convicts*  no  lunger 
either  live  upon  our  bounty,  or  wail  fur  our  respite  from  the 
gallows.  Uut  yet,  if  the  express  terms  of  the  sentence  we 
have  tpioted  are  now  inadmissible,  the  spirit  it  breuthes,  seems 
not  at  all  to  have  forsaken  us  ;  and  our  writers,  of  almost  all 
parties,  might  very  well  adopt  it  us  u  standing  text  or  motto  to 
their  etlusions  relative  to  the  people  of  the  United  States.  'I’liere 
has  been  a  greater  unanimity  in  our  jealousy  towards  America, 
than  is  usual  in  Knulainl  towards  her  other  rivals.  The  diverse 
aims  ami  the  strong  distinctions  of  party,  have  been  nearly  merged 
ill  the  common  feeling  of  hostility.  The  same  temper  shews  itself 
on  all  sidf  s;  whether  it  he  in  the  sedate  ill- will  of  noble  lords, 
or  ill  the  less  measured  ill-will  of  honourable  gentleiiien,  or  in 
the  daily,  monthly,  and  quarterly  eniisions  of  political  spleen.  No 
one,  iiider'd,  would  ask  or  ex|>ect,  that  the  Tories  should  forget 
their  old  grudge  against  America,  and  either  moderate  or  con¬ 
ceal  their  aversion  towards  these  Uepublicaiis  ;**  but,  on  many 
grounds,  less  pnjudice,  less  inteniperuiiu*,  might  have  been 
auticipaterl  on  the  part  of  their  opponeuti :  yet,  even  the  in- 
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stinctiTe  antipathy  of  the  Tory,  has  hardly  displayed  a  more 
deep«aeated  animosity,  than  has  been  discovered  in  the  sar- 
caam  and  affected  candour  of  the  Whit*;. 

It  ia  said,  and  it  seems  generally,  if  not  universally,  true, 
that,  in  a  free  country,  nothing  hut  fear  ever  avails  to  prudtice 
uniformity  of  opinion,  lienee  it  is  nr&;ued,  that  some  torcihle 
impresiion  of  im|>endin^  danger  must  he  operatiiit;,  when  the 
leaders  of  opposini^  parties  are  seen,  on  a  particular  subject, 
to  concur  in  the  scope  of  their  ar«;uments,  and  the  point  to 
which  they  seem  to  be  leading  public  opinion.  Mere  national 
jealousy,  under  ordinary  circuiustaiices,  has  not  been  found  to 
produce  this  concurrence  of  parties.  In  illustration  of  this  re¬ 
mark,  it  may  be  recollected  how  randy  the  English  |>oople  have 
flattcreil  our  near  neighbour  and  old  rival  by  exhibiting  this 
sort  of  unanimous  hostility.  The  general  voice  lias  never  hei'ii 
heard  in  one  full  harmonious  peal  of  invective  ai^ainst  France. 
Throui^hoiit  the  late  contest,  (some  few  moments  of  immediate 
alarm  exceptiMl,)  there  has  existeil  enoii|;h  of  that  feeling  of 
ulterior  security,  founded  upon  the  consciousness  of  strength, 
which  adbrds  room  for  parly  discussion  and  division  relative  to 
the  character,  condition,  and  power  of  an  enemy.  In  looking 
round  with  confidence  upon  our  watery  niunition,  we  have  not 
only  found  leisure  to  quarrel  among  ourselves,  hut  even  to  be¬ 
stow  upon  our  enemy  some  careless  speculation  and  unanxious 
candour. 

Uut  must,  then,  an  humiliating  inference  of  an  opposite 
kind  be  deduced  from  the  present  concurrent  hostility  of  all 
parties  towards  the  Americans  ?  There  is  a  siiecific  style  of 
tierce  sarcasm,  which  characterises  hatred  when  touched  by  de- 
s|>oiidoncy  :  but  is  it  true  that  the  English  press  is  assuming 
tins  style  towards  America  ?  We  suppose,  at  least,  that  the 
immediate  authors  of  the  snarling  and  unmanly  railing  and  jest- 
ing  of  which  the  American  people  have  lately  been  the  objects, 
would  not  wish  the  common  adage  to  l>e  applied  to  thein,~that 
no  man  is  a  bully  till  he  is  frightened.  But  whether  or  not  this 
adage  would  be  appropriate  to  the  occasion,  it  must  be  grunted, 
that  the  disappearance  of  candour  is  always  an  ominous  cir- 
ctinistance.  At  present,  the  ill  temper  of  our  writers  is  pro¬ 
ducing  only  a  fx>rrespondcnt  irritation  and  ill  temper  among 
the  .Americans ;  but  they  cannot  fail,  ere  long,  to  deduce  from 
it  an  iiiferenct*  altogether  flattering  to  the  national  vanity  :  they 
will  not  be  slow  to  reason  to  their  own  advantage  from  the  fact, 
that  tliemselves  arc  the  only  people  in  the  world  whom  Englisli 
Writers  dare  not  treat  with  moderation. 

It  will,  we  know,  be  said,  that  the  leaders  of  public  opinion, 
of  all  ^larties,  have  been  infliiencc'd  by  the  supposed  necessity 
veekmg  to  check  or  divert  die  stream  of  emigration  that  baa  been 
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lowing  towards  the  American  wastes  ;  and  that  they  have  bei^ 
lieve<l  tliut,  if  truth  would  not  sutlioe  for  the  exi^noy  of  ibe'oe^ 
esRion,  mlHrepresentation,  and  even  sharoeless  caluiiiay« 


ployed.  A  motive  of  this  kind  seems,  in  fact,  to  Imve  beeu 
ill  operation.  Little  practioal  re^^ard  is  paid  to  the  principle, 
that,  in  a  country  wlit^re  the  press  is  free,  the  attempt  to  pervert 
opinion,  is  sure  to  produce  a  larf^  excess  of  mischievous  reaction  ; 
and  that  delusion,  used  as  an  eiif^ine  of  policy,  coinmoidy  ex- 
plodes  in  the  bands  of  those  who  employ  it,  even  before  it  has 
proiluced  its  immediate  and  intende<t  etfeot.  But  there  is  some¬ 
thing  in  the  use  of  indirect  means,  which  flatters  tlie  self-tm^ 
)>ortance  of  those  who  are  please<l  to  fancy  themselves  olisrged 
with  the  fates  of  Uieir  country.  This  is  especially  the  case  with 
that  band  ol  masked  volunteers  in  the  public  service — the  writers 
of  our  daily,  monthly,  and  €|uarterly  journals.  We  are  apt  to 
believe  ourselves  both  more  sagacious  and  more  courageous  thau 
plain  morality  would  make  us,  when  we  incur  tlie  personal  da* 
lua^e  and  risk  of  practising^  some  mrtuou$  rice  for  the  public 
tC^iod.  Thus,  for  instance,  if  it  seems  expedient  to  persuade  our 
Lng^lish  capitalists,  farmers,  and  mechanics  that  America  is  u 
terrestrial  pandemonium,  where  is  the  patriot  writer  who  wtU  not 
brave  the  ninth  commandment  ? 

Besides  this  supposed  necessity  of  aiming  to  check  the  emie 
gration  of  our  people  to  the  Americafi  states,  k  seems  to  have 
been  thouglit,  that  our  present  amicable  relations  wkh  the  re¬ 
publican  government  are  too  precarious  for  us  priiiienlly  to  tiiflTer 
the  precious  materiel  of  war  ^national  hatr^,  to  fall  into  decay. 
Our  presses,  therefore,  as  well  as  our  powder-mills,  must  continue 
to  furnish  the  full  war  quantum  of  combustibles,  so  that,  at  any 
moment,  when  the  auspicious  conjuncture  presents  itself,  it  may 
be  easy  to  wake  up  in  lull  energy  the  fratricidal  impulse.  Thus 
the  worst  evils  of  war  must  be  artifloially  per|ietuated,  lest  they 
should  ever  come  upon  us  by  surprise  !  And  those  wlio  roske  it 
their  high  business  to  watch  over,  to  oherith,  and  to  direct  the 
passions  of  mankind,  have  been  fain  to  shed  every  malign  drug, 
to  inject  every  venom  into  tlie  wound  tliat  threatened  to  heal. 

The  coromnnity  of  language  between  the  two  people, — a  oir* 
rumstanoe  which  seems  to  proffer  the  means  of  reuniting  the 
hearts  which  have  been  so  unnsturally  divided, — has,  in  fact,  oulj 
facilitated  and  stimulated  this  *  labour  of  hatred.*  Unhappily, 
the  style  of  invective  and  of  sarcasm,  which,  in  the  hii^hc^ 
quarters,  was  probably  directed  by  cool  calculation  and  a. well  hi*' 
structed  intention,  has  been  iiukated  and  repeated  througli  all 
the  gradations  of  our  periodical  literature.  It  might,  boweTer,> 
he  suggested  to  some  of  those  who  labour  to  serve  their  owsir* 
try,  in  this  way,  by  their  pens,  that  a  wrker  should  be  vary  as- 
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ten<«ivplT  learned  in  (he  rom|iliea(e(l  politics  of  the  world,  before 
he  lliinkH  himself  (pialified  to  meddle  in  the  profound  hiisinesa  of 
makiii*^  men  hate  each  other  preeistdy  in  that  ^tH)^raphieal  di- 
rei*(iun,  and  exactly  ut  the  conjuncture  which  may  be  needed; 
otherwise  he  may  hhinder,  und  incur  the  heaviest  conceivable 
^iiilt  to  no  purpose  wliatt^ver.  Fur  outselves,  \sc  are  content 
to  leave  it  to  abler  hands  toexercise  the  state  craft  of  uri'ins'and 
^uidin*'  the  hatriHi  of  man  to  man  ;  and  must  even  abandon  the 
^rr.u  machine  of  human  atlairs  to  chance — to  the  kintler  iin- 
pidses  of  nattire — or  rather,  to  the  srovernment  of  liiin  who 
inUTposes  to  ‘  restrain  the  remainder  of  wrath,*  and  who  will 
‘  scatter  the  people  that  delight  in  war.’ 

To  whatever  canses  may  be  attributed  the  hostility  of  Eni^Ush 
writers  towards  (he  people  of  the  United  States,  it  would 
not  he  just  to  reckon  amon*;  them  any  provocation  receivetl 
from  the  alledijed  intemperance  of  the  American  press.  In 
the  warfare  of  the  pen,  we  have  been,  from  the  very  nature  of  Iht 
case,  the  aiTJ^ressors.  I'lie  entire  current  of  literature  flows 
w«*stward  :  there  is  no  re«;ular,  no  observable  reflux  of  this 
tide.  It  is  true,  we  may  now  and  (hen  hear  of  the  rancour  of 
some  New  York  or  Utiailestuii  journalist ;  ainl  perhaps  a  stras^- 
^lins'  parairraph  of  Virc;inian  invective  may  occasionally  find  its 
way  into  our  reviews  or  papers.  Ilut  the  slii^httNt  attention  to 
the  ease,  will  make  apparent  the  wide  and  important  dissimilarity 
of  the  eircuinstanees  of  the  two  people  in  this  respect.  The 
people  Ilf  Ein^land  have  not  been  exposed  to  the  unremitted  irri¬ 
tation  of  haviiii;  ditVused  nmon«;  them  a  regular  importation  of  all 
theoidiupiv,  bitterness,  and  ri(Hcule,  which  the  able  ill-will  of  a 
rival  continually  furnishes.  Our  writers  have  not  bi'en  uiiuvuid- 
ahly  trained  to  the  business  of  invective,  by  havinir  tlie  ^allinp^ 
labour  imposed  upon  them,  of  rebutting,  every  day,  fresh  attacks, 
of  nTutinii:  fresh  slanders,  and  of  retoriinii^  fresh  sarcasms.  Nor 
have  Kiiirlish  re  uleis  been  subjected  to  the  cruel  luTessity  of 
iinhihitiir  a  maddeniiit^  poison  minified  in  all  their  intellectual 
food.  We  say  then,  that,  wliatever  n»a\  have  been  the  in’// of 
Americ  m  writers,  it  has  not  lK*en  in  (Indr  power  to  inflict  a  wound 
v^hich  migfht  eximerale  tis  from  the  charge  of  aggression. 
Further  than  (his,  it  must  be  remarked,  tliat  even  the  dispo¬ 
sition  to  attack  or  defame  Kiigland,  can  he  imputed  only  to  one 
faetton  in  the  Utiiteil  States.  Animosity  tov^arils  England  has 
oeen  in  Atnerica  a  party  matter,  and  not,  like  the  enmity  in  Eng¬ 
land  at;aiii>t  America,  tiie  very  point  on  whieh  all  parties  htve 
met.  Urge  portion,  and  it  may  he  eonfldeiitly  said  (he  most 
res;>ectable  (Hirtioii,  of  the  Ainerii^an  people — the  Federalists, 
have,  at  least  till  very  lately,  been  distiiignisiied  by  their  favour¬ 
able  dfs^HViitions  towards  England.  It  is  (rue,  we  may  at  length 
have  succeeded  iu  alienaling  these  partialiues,  (aud  we  may,  too. 
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nffert  to  contemn  the  loss,)  hut  we  hare  had  friends,  njwloffiste, 
even  partizins,  in  almost  every  state  of  the  Union.  If  'otlura- 
nies  have  been  uttere<1  in  America  at^aiii^t  Knij^land,  in  America 
also  they  have  met  with  a  ^neroiis  refuiaiiou.  Hut  can  it  be 
athrmed  that  unfavourahle  reports  relative  to  Amt*riea,  even 
when  of  the  most  auspicious  character,  have  been  treated  hero 
with  any  common  measure  of  discnmination,  or  h  ive  bet»n  listened 
to  with  any  symptoms  of  candid  reluctance?  American  writers 
have  perceived,  therefore,  tliat  the  national  reputation  must  rmt 
solely  on  their  own  advocacy,  and  (hat  in  meetini^their  opponents 
and  accusers,  no  neutral  s^ronnd  was  left  to  them  for  parley  or 
conct^sion.  l><*spairinfif  of  b<Miii;  heard  or  replieil  to  with  candour, 
they  have  learned  that  inodtTAiion  on  their  part  has  lost  its  price 
and  reward ;  for  it  is  alone  the  hope  of  a  reciprocation  that 
f'ives  a  price  to  moderation.  Of  course,  now,  no  hounds  am 
set  to  the  indulgence  or  to  the  expression  of  those  exa**peraied 
passions  which  we  have  never  aimed  to  soothe.  Anti  perhaps 
there  are  writers  amont^  ns,  who,  far  from  feelinji:  surprise  or 
ret^et,  will  rather  hail  the  deatlly  tokens  of  their  own  successful 
as^tmey,  since  they  seem  to  have  thought  it  essential  to  the 
security  of  our  Islands,  to  convert  the  waters  of  the  Atlantic 
into  a  Dead  Sea,  which  no  bird  of  peace  shall  traverse. 

The  volumes  before  us  are  too  dissimilar  in  all  respects,  except 
in  their  relation  to  the  United  States,  to  be  fairly  hrous:h(  into  com¬ 
parison.  We  may  just  remark,  however,  that  Mr.  Kristed's  book 
will  best  suit  the  s^neral  reader,  tliou<>;b  that  of  Mr.  Walsh  we 
consider  as  the  more  aide  and  important  work  of  the  two.,  Mr. 
Hristed  is  a  transplanted  Kin^lishman  ;  and  almost  every  pa|^e 
of  the  present  volume  exhibits  some  indication  of  his  inbred 
predih^tioiis.  It  is  sufficiently  apparent,  that  thoufi^li  he  has 
chos^m  America,  he  is  still  proud  of  Knc^land.  Hence  there  is, 
throup^lioiit  the  vulutne,  a  <s>rtain  inconsistency  and  seemins;  va¬ 
cillation  of  fecliiii^.  Mr.  Walsh,  on  the  contrary,  is  tdways  per¬ 
fectly  consistent  with  himself  and  with  his  dcsijrn  ;  ami  tliis  de¬ 
sign  is — in  few  words — to  retort  u|>on  England  a  full  meusiirc  of 
railing  for  railing ;  nor  does  be  fall  into  any  remission  or 
relenting  in  the  execution  of  bis  purpose.  No  persons,  indeed,  are 
more  consistent  than  tliose  who  are  impelled  by  the  angry  or  ma¬ 
lignant  passions.  I  his  Writer’s  nv'owed  hatred  of  Kngland,  does 
not,  however,  evaporate  in  common -place  vchemiMice  and  in- 
v(*ctive  ;  it  rather  tnsjures  him  with  an  indefatigable  industry 
under  the  labour  requisite  to  follow  anti  re|>ort  all  the  multifarious 
details,  historical,  commercial,  and  diplomatic,  which  may 
seem  to  attach  odium  or  contempt  to  the  guveriimeiit  or  people  of 
this  country. 

No  one  can  imagine  that  Mr.  Walsh  h«'ui  written  with  the  hope 
or  iotciitiou  to  allak^  the  animosity  of  which  he  complains  ;  nor 
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CAn  be  have  (he  chimerical  expectation  (hat  he  should 

succei'd  ill  iiiliurtclatinp;  into  silence  the  expression  of  it.  To 
instance  the  Ediiibnr^i  ami  Quarterly  Reviews,  whose  hos* 
tility  low  arils  Atiiericii  he  sterns  to  honour  with  his  principaV  re« 
garil, — ilocs  he  really  believe  that  he  shall  friffkten  them  into 
t^ood  teiuper,  moderation,  or  justice,  or  that  he  shall  extort 
from  them,  by  the  menace  of  a  Fart  ll.”  a  promise  of  i^ood 
behaviour  for  the  time  to  come  ?  lie  must  know,  that  the  writers 
of  those  Journals,  if  they  should  deem  the  occasion  worth  the 
labour,  will  htid  it  easy  to  follow  him  throus^hou  this  details  ;  and, 
if  they  do  uot  detect  mis-statements,  may  readily  furnish  counter 
statements,  which,  to  tlie  mass  of  readers  ut  least,  shall  seem 
more  than  sulhcieiit  to  redress  the  balance  of  crimination.  A 
flesh  rcsiarth  after  rinu;lisli  n)isdoini;s  must  then  be  made,  and 
this,  too,  williout  hojie  of  exhaiislin^  the  odious  subject,  or  of 
expending  the  feelings  whicli  prompt  to  its  prosecution.  Indeinl, 
the  miserable  (oil  of  seekiii;;  to  heap  a  prefionderance  of  infamy 
upon  an  antagonist,  is,  in  the  nature  of  the  case,  as  endless, 
as  the  unhappy  temper  which  gives  a  man  vigour  and  patience 
fur  the  work,  seems  to  be,  for  the  most  part,  incurable.  The 
contests  of  the  sword  arc  commonly  most  speedily  (erminatetl, 
when  most  vigor«Misly  prtisecuted  ;  but  the  reverse  is  the  case 
with  the  contest  of  (he  tongue  and  the  pen.  'I'he  reason  of  the 
dillrrcncc  is  obvious  ;  (he  supply  of  the  pliysical  means  of  hos¬ 
tility — blood  and  money,  is  limited,  and  limiraiiity  gains  when 
the  disposable  stock  of  these  means  is  expended  in  (he  shortest 
possible  tiin«\  Rut  the  treasures  and  (lie  resources  of  malignity, 
are  strictly  infinite ;  because  the  more  they  are  lavished,  the 
more  abundantly  are  they  reproduced.  Peace  and  good  will 
ainoug  men  might,  therefore,  he  utterly  driven  from  the  earth, 
were  it  uot  for  the  satiative  provision  of  nature,  whicli  gives  to 
tho  bad  passions  progressivestages,  tending  to  extinction.  Con¬ 
troversies  ill  their  commencement,  are  often  animated  by  the  glow 
of  indignation  against  falsehood,  injustice,  or  oppression,  and  by 
a  large  adinixtiirc  of  the  more  generous  emotions  of  the  mind  ; 
but  as  they  proceeil,  the  primary  object,  along  with  all  the  eii- 
tliuMasin  it  inspired,  is  forgotten,  every  generous  feeling  is  worn 
out  or  destruied,  and  tho  conilict,  now  purely  rancorous,  soon 
wanders  into  absurdity,  and  finishes  by  becoming  simply  ridicu- 
hnia.  To  which  of  these  stages  the  national  controversy  between 
Euglisli  and  American  writers  has  arrived,  we  shall  not  presume 
to  determine;  though,  in  truth,  some  parts  of  Mr.  Walsh’s  Ap* 
|>eal  might  fairly  inspire  the  hope  that  it  is  not  far  distant  from 
tlm  last.  Tile  quarrel,  we  say,  must  surely  be  almost  drawn  otf 
to  its  dregs,  when  details  such  as  some  of  those  which  Mr. 
Walsh  has  brought  together  in  his  Noti*s,  are  deemed  of  any 
value  ill  (be  dispute.  Certainly,  the  Author’s  passions  baTo 
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soinetiineH  entirely  ileprivetl  liiiii  of  the  power  to  iliftcriiuinato 
l>et\%eeii  the  iin)H>rtuiil  ami  the  ridieuloiis.  Here,  for  instance, 

the  recoi^ui^eti  champion  of  the  *  ^reat  Uepiiblie/  appealing  to 
Kurope  ami  the  world,  ami  filling  hU  imliclineiit  against  l^ngland 
with  such  itemM  as  the  following  : 

*  riiut  the  price  of  pulveriaed  hones  used  in  adulterating  flour 
(in  EnglumI)  has  advanced  within  a  few  years,  from  ten  pence, 
to  eighiet'n  pence  per  bushel,  to  the  lirst  purchasers. — * 

*  That  ten  tea-dealers,  in  London,  have  been  convicted  of 
miinnlactiiringor  vending  spurious  tea.—* 

*  That  ljurd  Uanelagli  was  indicteil,  convicted,  and  fined  fifty 
pountls,  lur  extorting  money  (for  the  use  of  his  servants)  from 
three  young  men,  who  took  shelter  on  his  grounds  on  the  banka 
of  llie  Thames  in  a  thunder  storm. — * 

*  Tliut  a  British  naval  udicer  was  lately  condemncnl  at  8t.Omer*s 
to  five  years  labour  in  chains,  for  tittering  forged  Bank  of  Eng* 
IuimI  iiutes  in  that  neighbourhood. — * 

^'riiat  it  is  a  Judy  that  Chief  Justice  Abbot  (the  Lord 
Chitd  Ju'^tice  of  England)  lately  threatened  to  adjourn  theoouri 
of  King's  Bench,  because  tallow  vandie$  had  been  produced 
instead  of  wax  lights.—*' 

‘That  the  late  •Justice  Gould,  when  on  the  circuit,  once 
threatened  to  remove  the  Essex  Assizes  from  Chelmsford  to  Col¬ 
chester,  because  no  good  small  beer  could  be  found  in  the  former 
town. — * 

And  finally,  ‘  That  there  had  liecn  a  serious  revolt  among  the 
young  genilemcn  of  Winchester  College. — * 

Mr.  Walsh  is  also  absurd  enough  to  attempt  to  sot  oflT  against 
the  slave*  floggings  practised  in  the  American  Republic,  the 
flagellations  inflicted  in  our  English  grammar-schools.  This  is 
really  something  worse  than  a  burlesque  of  all  manly  argumen¬ 
tation.  Must  we  then  seriously  listen  to  such  a  retort  as  the 
following  ? — 'riie  Americans  flog  their  fellow  men  to  mako  theus 
dress  their  fields  ;  but  the  English  whip  their  boys  to  make  thorn 
learn  Latin ! 

Mr.  Walsh,  in  his  first  section,  traces,  from  the  commeace- 
inent  of  the  North  Amcricun  plantations,  the  history  of  that 
mercantile  jealousy  with  which,  as  he  affirms,  the  Blolher 
Country  has  ever  regarde<l  the  Colonies.  So  far,  however,  has 
England  been  from  carrying  this  mercantile  jealousy  to  the 
furthest  extreme  of  oppression,  that  Mr.  W.  himself  allows  U 
to  b<*  true,  ‘  that  the  other  European  powers  establiabed  and 
‘  tiiatntained  in  their  settlements  on  this  continent,  a  stricicr  oom- 
*  iiieicial  monopoly,  and  more  aibilrary  aystema  of  internal  ad- 
‘  ministration. ’  England,  it  seems  then,  has  fell  towards  her 
cnlonicM,  as  all  other  countries  have  felt  towards  their  colonies, 
and  towards  cadi  other ;  she  has  feared,  and  souglit  to  curb, 
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that  c^owth  an(l  pro^prrity  in  \u*r  \fhich  better 

notion*}  of  the  soiim*s  of  national  strength  wouhl  have  taiK^ht 
her  to  rejoirt*  in,  and  to  chfrisli.  It  i*«  tnie,  >he  lins  not  hnikeii 
throinfh  the  injiirioiis  pr»*jmhce*<  which,  in  all  a«»es,  have  dwarfed 
eivdiiatioii  ;  hut,  hy  the  -.ul  •  iN**ion  of  her  aoriiser,  nhe  has  acted 
nptnt  these  preiuiiict  s  with  inor«*  moderation  than  her  sister  states. 
This  seems  i<»  ns  to  he  the  General  iiitorence  fairly  dedncihle 
from  Mr.  W.’s  tifst  *»eetion.  There  is  nodonht,  however,  that  in 
tin*  iinn  ils  of  iliret*  centnrie^  of  colonial  administration,  he  will 
have  heen  ahh*  to  eolh  ct  instanees  eiioiii^h  of  every  species  of 
liii'otry,  illiherality,  and  oppression. 

‘  In  the  rcifjn  of  Charles  I.  commissioners  were  deputed  to  ascer* 
tain  the  growth  and  dispositions  of  New  England:  and  we  find 
her  agent  in  London,  in  the  time  of  Cromwell,  informing  one  of  his 
con>tit(ients,  that,  even  then,  there  were  not  wanting  many  in  Eng¬ 
land  to  whom  her  privileges  were  matter  of  envy,  and  who  eagerly 
vatclicd  every  opportunity  of  abridgin':  her  political  liberties  and 
faculties  of  trade.  Pesiiles  eniissaries  of  the  description  just  mentioned, 
the  ministry  *>f  Charles  li.  dispatciied  spies  to  watch  over  the  conduct 
and  views  ot'  the  royal  governors  in  America.  From  the  same  mo¬ 
tive,  printing  presses  wore  denied  to  the  plantations.  We  arc  told 
by  Cludmers,  that  “  no  printing  press  was  allowed  in  Virginia  that 
**  in  New  England  aiul  New  York  there  were  assuredly  none  /icr- 
piitteH and  that  “  the  other  pr(»\  inces  probably  were*  not  more  for¬ 
tunate."  W  hen  Andros  was  appointed  hy  .lames  II.  captain-general 
of  ail  the  noiiliern  colonies,  he  was  instruett'd  “  to  allow  of  no 
printing  press.’*  In  an  offieijd  report  of  Sir  William  llerkcley,  go¬ 
vernor  ot  Virginia,  dated  .lune  l?(»th,  IfiTl,  there  is  the  following 
characteristic  pas'^age  : — I  thank  (tod  we  have  no  free  schools,  nor 
nny  printing  ;  and  1  hope  we  shall  not  liave  them  these  hundred  years. 
For  learning  has  brought  dis(*hedience,  ftnd  heresy,  and  sects  into 
the  world,  und  printing  hag  divulged  thorn  and  libels  against  the 
be.^l  government ;  God  keep  us  from  both."  Accordingly,  every 
clfort  w^g  made  to  shut  out  the  pestilent  tree  of  knowledge.  On 
the  appointment  of  I.ord  Effingham  to  the  government  of  Virginia, 
in  IGsti,  he  was  ordered,  agreeably  to  the  |trayer  of  Sir  William  Berke¬ 
ley,  “  to  allow  no  person  to  use  a  printing  press  on  any  occasion 
whatever."’  p.  5. 

In  the  second  section,  ‘on  the  general  character  and  merits  of 
‘  the  (*oluni'«ts,*  Mr.  Walsh  writes  with  iimcli  more  advantage 
to  his  cans !*,  as  well  as  with  more  credit  to  himself,  than  in  other 
parts  of  the  volume  'I'his  pi  in  is,  to  quote  the  prai'^e  of  the 
Cohmists  from  Kw<;/is/i  writers;  and  here,  he  has  a  very  fair,  as 
well  as  a  plensing  task.  It  may  he  safely  aHirmed,  that  the  history  of 
no  |>eople  whatever,  presents,  within  tliesame  compass  of  lime,  a 
picture  of  iiinnly  cmluranee,  and  of  stremioiis  etFort,  and  of 
success  in  the  conqui*sl  of  dilficulties,  comparable  to  that  which 
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U  c\lul)Ue(^  in  the  humble  narratives  of  (lie  early  times  of  the 
North  American  Colonies. 

*  The  Turiians  establi>lie(l  themselves  at  a  pUce  which  they  called 
New  iMvniouth.  They  were  but  few  in  nuin!)er;  they  lanfleJ  in  a 
bail  season:  and  they  were  not  at  all  supported  but  from  their  private 
funds.  The  winter  was  premature  and  terribly  cold.  The  country 
was  covered  with  wood,  and  afforded  very  little  for  the  refreshment  of 
persons,  sickly  with  such  a  voyajje,  or  for  the  8u^ten^^nee  of  an  infant 
people.  Near  half  of  them  perished  by  the  scurvy,  by  want,  and  the 
severity  of  the  climate ;  but  they  who  survived  were  not  di««pirited 
with  their  losses,  nor  with  the  hardships  they  were  still  to  endure: 
supported  by  the  vijjour  which  was  thru  the  character  of  the  Hn^lish* 
man,  and  by  the  satisfaction  of  finding  themselves  out  of  tlie  reach  of 
the  spiritual  arm,  they  reduced  this  savage  country  to  yield  them  a 
tolerable  livelihood,  and  by  degrees  a  conifortahle  subsistence  'I'his 
little  establishment  was  made  in  the  year  l(i2().  I'lieir  exact  and 
sober  manners  proved  a  substitute  for  a  proper  subordination,  and 
regular  form  of  government,  which  they  hud  for  some  time  wanted, 
and  the  want  of  which,  in  such  a  country,  had  otherwise  hi*eii  felt  very 
severely.  The  people,  by  their  being  generally  freehohlers,  and  by 
their  form  of  government,  acquired  a  very  free,  bold,  and  republican 
spirit. 

*  The  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania,  in  the  space  of  about 
seventy  years,  from  a  beginning  of  a  few  hundreds  of  refugees  and 
indigent  men,  hos  grown  to  be  a  numerous  and  flourishing  people,  a 
people  who,  from  a  perfect  wilderness,  have  brought  their  territory  to 
n  state  of  great  cultivation,  and  hlleti  it  with  wealthy  und  populous 
towns;  and  who,  in  the  midst  of  a  fierce  and  lawless  race  of'  men, 
have  preserved  themselves  w  ith  unarmed  hands  and  passive  principles, 
by  the  rules  of  inoderation  and  justice,  better  than  any  other  people 
has  done  by  policy  and  arms."  ’  [‘‘  Account  of  the  Euro|M;an  Settle- 
ments  in  America.’*  Attributed  to  F.dwund  Burke. ^ 

*  Nothing  is  better  established,’  says  Mr.  Wabh,  *  than  that  the  Pu¬ 

ritans,  by  whom  New  England  w’as  originally  inhabited,  und  succt*s- 
sively  replenished,  were,  not  only  such  in  their  moral  character  and 
domestic  habits,  as  they  are  described  in  the  quotations  above  made, 
hut,  for  the  most  part,  men  of  substance,  and  of  a  respectable  rank  in 
life.  In  the  year  ten  ships  were  sent  to  Muh^achusetts  from 

England,  with  several  hundred  passengers,  many  of  whom,  says  Mac- 
phersoii,  w  ere  **  |HTSons  of  considerable  fashion.”  The  leader  of  the 
congregation  of  dissident.^,  wli(»  founded  the  new  commonwealth  at 
Plymouth,  in  1G‘J(),  is  described,  even  by  the  eneinie.'«  of  his  sect,  ”as 
a  person  of  excellent  parts,  and  a  most  learned,  polished,  and  modest 
spirit.’* — .\nd  it  is  impossible  to  read  ibe  torse  and  touching  language 
used  by  these  virtuous  exiles,  in  applying  to  their  iiituicrant  coantry- 
incn  for  a  patent,  without  acknowledging,  that  they  musi  have  been 
of  a  superior  cast  of  mind  in  all  respeets  — ”  Tliey  were  well  weaned 
“  from  tfie  delicate  milk  of  their  country,  and  inured  to  the  difti- 
**  cutties  of  a  strange  land:  they  were  knit  togetluT  in  a  strict  and 

tacred  bond,  by  virtue  of  which  they  held  themsclvet  bound  to  takg 
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**  care  of  the  piiod  of  each  other,  and  of  the  whole:  it  was  not  with 
them  as  with  other  men,  whom  small  things  could  discourage, 
**  or  small  discontents  cau!>e  to  wish  themselves  at  home  again.**  ’ 
pp.  27, 0 

It  lias  been  tauntingly  said,  and  a  hundred  times  repeated, 
that,/  the  Americans  are  u  race  whose  Adam  and  Eve  emigrated 
‘  frtnn  Newgate.’  If  this  reproach  be  just,  we  know  not  how  the 
people  of  the  Diiited  Slates  can  reply  to  the  contumely,  unless, 
indeed,  they  were  to  retort  upon  us  the  inference  which  it  seems 
inevitably  to  include,  namely,  that  England  is  a  country  whose 
Newgate,  after  having  peopled  om*  continent,  is  now  fast  people- 
ing  another.  We  say,  that  if  the  crimes  of  this  petty  Island  do 
thus  colonize  all  the  waste  places  of  the  earth  with  thieves,  it  is 
not  ipiite  the  topic  from  which  our  writers  do  well  to  draw  their 
railh‘ries.  But,  in  truth,  the  one  reproach  is  us  litile  so’/nl,  as 
r.ilumnious  in  its  up))arent  mraiiitig,  and  as  coiiten)|)tihle,  as  the 
other.  In  sporting  such  sallies,  writers  may  gr.uily  tlioir  own 
liippant  s])itc  *,  but  men  of  sound  understandings  and  corrected 
tempers,  whether  they  be  Englishmen  or  Americans,  are  neither 
pleased,  vexed,  nor  blinded  l)y  these  pithy  misreprcsentalionH. 
Whatever  the  present  race  of  Americans  may  ho,  it  is  certain, 
that  they  are,  in  a  larger  proportion  than  any  other  people,  and 
ill  a  better  sense  of  tlie  term,  nobly  born.  We  mean,  that  their 
fathers  were,  in  very  many  instunces,  the  heroes  of  civil  liberty, 
tlv«*  martyrs  of  Christian  truth,  and  the  ornaments  of  learning. 
The  |>«  opie  of  the  British  Islands,  since  the  era  of  the  revival  of 
Christianity,  of  lilierty,  and  of  learning,  have  assuredly,  outshone 
tlie  other  nations  of  Europe  in  all  the  iiKire  substantial,  serious, 
mud  important  excelleiices  of  liumaii  nature,  whether  intellectual 
or  moral.  Stability  of  purpose,  sobriety  of  judgement,  vigour, 
enterprise,  comprehension,  and  efficiency  of  cliaracter, — in  a 
word,  all  those  attributes  of  the  heart  and  of  the  head  which 
qualify  men  to  think,  to  suiler,  and  to  act,  have  become  distinc¬ 
tive  features  of  the  national  pre-eminence.  Moreover,  the  period 
during  which  the  North  .Vinerican  Colonies  were  settled,  was 
lliai  in  which  the  heroic  beauty  of  the  English  character  ap¬ 
proached,  and  passed,  (he  season  of  its  ri{>eness.  It  remains  then 
only  to  be  atldeti,  that  it  was  much  of  the  choicest  products  of 
this  very  svason,  culled  hy  (lie  unknowing  hand  of  bigotry,  that 
was  sent  to  stock  the  new  world.  It  is  (hen,  enough  to  say,  that 
the  leaders  of  the  early  emigration  to  America,  were,  Euylitthmen 
of  lilt*  nixteeiith  ami  seveiilceiith  centuries, — Eiiglislimen  not  in- 
leiitir  to  (heir  countrymen  in  (he  qualities  distinctive  of  the 
iia(ioii,  and  |>€iliaps  superior  to  them,  by  all  that  tirmocss  and 
greadiess  of  soul,  which  long  aflliction  for.  conscience' sake 
usually  confers  upon  the  character.  Is  it  enquired,  who  these 
wcudmen  wore,  that  first  broke  m  way  through  the  frozen  forests 
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df  New  Englanil, — it  inis^lit  be  replied,  that  otteii  they  were 
worthies  in  whose  characters  were  conjoined  the  strenuous,  en¬ 
during,  lotty  virtues  of  early  Koine,  with  the  meekness,  the 
purity,  the  elevation  inspired  by  Christianity.  Such,  ctTlainly, 
were  many  of  the  patriarchs  of  these  new  eoinmunities,  beneath 
the  shadow  of  whose  virtues,  it  is  recordeil,  that  men  lon^  Heed 
Mtci^rely  wiihimt  lawi.  Such  must  have  been  the  men,  whose 
firm  nud  wise  provisions,  and  whose  (lersonal  inllnence,  could 
avail  to  fence  round  public  tranquillity,  even  against  the  yearly 
overflowings  of  our  Newgate. 

Of  the  whole  number  of  ]>ersons  judicially  transported  to  the 
eohniies,  under  the  general  designation  of  *  datujerouM  rogues^ 
a  large  proportion  were  nut  malefactor$^  but  men  obnoxious  to 
the  Government  on  purely  political  grounds.  VVitli  res|)ect  to 
the  malefactors,  ]Vlr.  Walsh  remarks  that 

*  the  real  convicts  were  received  by  the  colonists,  not  as  companions^ 
but  as  servants ;  and  if  the  circumstance  of  their  comparative  pauciw 
did  not  render  absurd  a  general  reproach  upon  our  descent,  it  is  diflj* 
cult  to  conceive  why  any  generation  in  Great  Britain  should  not  bo 
Stigmatised  in  its  origio,  on  account  of  the  much  more  considerable 
)»r()portion  of  dangerous  rogues  who  remained  at  home.’ 

'riie  |)crsecuted  Eiiglisli  Catholics  flockcil,  chiefly,  to  the 
middle  and  southern  colonies ;  cspcciully  to  Maryland.  Here, 
tlieii*  new  circumstances,  or  their  late  afliictions,  seem  to  have 
taught  them  the  first  lesson  of  political  science, — that  the  con¬ 
sciences  of  men  are  not  the  tit  objects  of  legislation. 

*  **  The  Assembly  of  Maryland  endeavoured  with  a  laudable  anxiety 
to  preserve  the  pence  of  the  church ;  and  though  composed  chiefly  of 
Roman  Catholics,  it  adopted  that  measure  which  could  alone  prove, 
absolutely  successful.  The  act  which  it  passed  **  concerning  Reli¬ 
gion,”  recited,  **  that  the  enforcement  of  the  conscience  had  l^en  of 
dangerous  consequence  in  those  countries  wherein  it  had  been  prac¬ 
tised.”  And  it  enacted,  that  no  persons,  believing  in  Jesus  Christ, 
shall  be  molested  in  respect  of  their  religion,  or  in  the  free  exercise 
thereof,  or  be  compelled  to  the  belief  or  exercise  of  any  other  religion 
against  their  consent;  so  that  they  be  not  unfaithful  to  the  proprietary, 
or  conspire  not  against  the  civil  government:  that  persons  molesting 
any  other  in  respect  of  his  religious  tenets,  shall  pay  treble  damage# 
to  the  party  aggrieved,  and  twenty  shillings  to  the  proprietary:  tnat 
those  reproaching  any  with  opprobrious  names  of  religious  distinctions, 
shall  forfeit  ten  shillings  to  the  persons  injured.’' '  Chalmers's  **  Roll- 
tical  Annuls  of  the  United  Colonics.'* 

In  consequence  of  these  wise  enactments.  Catholic  Maryland 
hecame  (lie  general  refuge  of  the  |»ersecuted  from  all  quarters : 
hither  fled  the  Puritana,  |>ersecuted  by  the  estubKslied  church 
in  V^irgmia,  the  Quakers  persecuted  by  the  presbyterian  synod  of 
Massachusetts,  and  the  Dutoli,  expelled  from  Del# ware. 
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lOvt'ry  one  is  aware  of  (he  admirable  nature  of  t!ie  political 
frame  upon  ohirli  ihe  coloiiv  nt  IVniisylvaiiia  was  ronstriicted. 
Kveii  ('li  ihiHTs,  loy  d  a'*  iie  is,  tlius  speaks  of  it. 

‘  The  numerous  Ihw*  nhirli  uere  enacted  at  the  first  settlement  of 
Penruylv.inia,  which  do  so  .micit  honour  to  its  pood  8en«e,  display  the 
principles  <»f  the  people:  these  legislative  repulations  kept  them  alive, 
lonp  after  the  original  >pirii  i)ep;in  to  droop  and  expire.  Had  I'enn- 
svlvania  been  ie^s  biezacd  by  nature,  she  must  have  become  Hourish* 
inp  and  p»»Mt,  hecause  i;  was  a  principle  of  her  great  charter,  “that 
c'niilreu  .slnnvlcl  h>»  fcome  useful  trade,  to  the  end  that  none 

Uiay  be  idle,  i>at  the  poor  may  work  to  live,  and  the  rich,  if  they 
becimie  pt»  )r,  m  ly  not  want.’'  Tliai  country  must  be  coinmcrciai, 
which  co.upels  factors  wronging  thtur  employers  to  nnke  satisfiiction, 
amt  eiK'-tlnrd  over;  which  stdijects,  not  only  the  goods,  hut  //i  *  /^jur/s 
Of  the  (irhtot  t )  the  payment  of  debt'i;  hocause  it  is  the  credit  given  by  all 
to  .dl,  il»  It  f»>rms  t  >e  C'seiiet;  of  traffic.  Wo  ought  naturally  to  expect 
great  inlenuii  order  when  a  fundamental  law  declares,  “  that  every 
thing  whiih  excites  the  people  to  rudeness,  cruelty,  and  irreligion 
sh  dl  be  discouraged,  and  severely  punished.*'  And  religious  con¬ 
troversy  c<»uld  not  disturb  her  repose,  when  none,  acknowledging  one 
(lod,  and  living  peaceably  in  society,  could  be  molested  for  his  opi¬ 
nions  or  his  practice,  or  compelled  to  freijucnt  or  maintain  any  minis¬ 
try  whatsoever.  'I'o  the  regulations  whieli  were  thus  established  as 
fundamentals,  must  chiefly  be  attributed  the  rapid  improvement  of 
this  colony,  this  spirit  of  diligence,  order,  and  economy,  for  which  the 
Pennsylvanians  have  been  at  all  times  so  celebrated.* 

W  e  coidtl  not,  within  moderate  limits,  give  any  summary  of 
(he  various  matter  brought  together  in  the  middle  sections  of  the 
previil  volume,  iiiiiler  the  heads  of  ‘  'I'lie  ditlieultii^  surmounted 
b>  (he,  i'oloni'*ls. — *  The  military  elR)rls  luul  sullerings  of  the 
‘  (Colonists  in  tho  wars  of  the  Mother  Country.’ — ‘  The  benefits 
‘  reaped  by  Croat  Hritain  Ironi  the  American  tratle.’ — ‘  The  re- 
‘  lutive  dispositions  ol  Cireat  Hritain  ami  Ainericn,  from  the 
‘  Peace  of  Should  any  of  our  rcatlers  feel  tlisposed  to 

refer  to  the  volume  itself,  they  will  hardly  require  to  he  reminded 
that  the  Authnr  is  to  he  lu'ard,  not  as  a  calm  or  philosophical  in- 
qiiinu*  afit'r  historical  Iriilli,  but  as  an  avowed  and  as  an  angry 
pleader,  liringing  torvvurd  the  strongest  vx  parte  statement  he 
is  aide  to  furnish. 

'I'iie  st'ventii  section  relates  to  the  hostilities  of  the  Hritish 
Kevlens;  hut  we  may  be  well  excused  from  meddling  in  the 
Author's  t|  larrtd  with  tlie  Quarterly  and  Kdinhurgh  Keviews. 
'i'in*  imlitVcreiii  leailer,  we  think,  will  be  of  opinion  that  Mr. 
WaUh,  as  he  renouiiees  the  immense  advantage  accruing  to  the 
controvert ist  truin  calm  reason  and  good  tempt  r,  has  but  little 
advantage  of  any  othtT  kind  against  liis  adversarits,  except  in 
ihe  expo'^ure  of  some  mis-statements  and  inconsistencies.  At  the 
same  time,  he  gratifies  both  of  them,  by  discovering  (he  degree 
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in  wbieli  (he  violence  of  (he  one,  and  (he  sarcosm^  of  the  other, 
have  Miccteded  in  produciiif;^  an  unhouiiiled  vexation  and  rage 
in  the  minds  of  Americans. 

Mr.  Walsh  rest*r\es  to  (he  close  of  his  volume,  (he  subject  of 
which  it  is  pioliuhle  he  felt  the  most  leliictant  to  treat.  It  will 
readily  he  guessed,  that  it  is  the  existence  of  Negro  Slavery  iu 
the  United  States,  and  the  Ifritisli  Slave  'I'latle,  to  which  this 
last  section  relates.  It  is  evident,  that  the  writers  of  whom  our 
Author  complains,  have  pt'iceiveil  (hat  if  (he  Americans  are  to 
he  reviled,  the  continuance  of  slavery  among  them  is  a  topic 
which  ailbnls  all  (he  materials  of  specious  declumatioii.  Here 
is  a  vein  of  arsenic  that  will  repay  the  working ;  and  this  trea¬ 
sure  of  poison  lies  upon  the  very  surface.  It  is  only  needful  that 
we  should  forget  oiir  own  am]>le  share  in  the  crimes  of  the  slave- 
trade,  ami  forget  also  the  real  circumstances  of  slavery  in  the 
Southern  States,  and  the  prevalent  feeling  in  America  relative  to 
slavery;  and  then,  nothing  will  souml  mure  plausible  than  the 
sanctimonious  horror  with  which  we  inveigh  against  these  slave¬ 
holding  Uepublicans.  On  (his  ground,  the  crafty  wrath  ol  the 
political  maneeuvrer  may,  with  the  happiest  elF/ct,  assume  the 
guise  of  pure  humanity  ;  and  national  jealousy  may  here  spend 
itself  in  all  the  (iery  phrases  of  indignant  henclicence.  This  is, 
in  fact,  the  course  that  has  suggested  itself  on  the  one  side  :  on 
the  other,  we  see  the  chuinpion  of  the  planters,  not  content  with 
ofVering  for  tluMii  the  just  apology  wiiich  may  he  grounded  upon 
the  actual  dillieulties  of  their  sitiuition,  nor  even  with  attempting 
to  hulance  the  loud  of  guilt  between  Knglaud  and  America,  hut 


labouring  to  maintain  the  incredible  position,  tliat  slave-holding 
has  nut  left  deep  or  important  traces  upon  (he  .American  charac¬ 
ter.  This,  however,  is  clearly  dm  only  point  worthy  of  much 
discussion  ;  and  it  is  perfectly  distinct  from  the  inquiry.  What 
is  the  actual  measure  of  blame  resting  upon  the  Slates  ?  or. 
Which  people  have  been  the  most  cul|>ahle — the  Kiiglisli,  or  the 
Americaus  ?  Tlie  actual  innuence  of  ttie  black  population  upon 
the  American  character,  is  a  subject  c(nd’esscdly  of  the  highest 
interest  and  imporiatice ;  though  Mr.  Walsh,  of  course,  keeps  it 
much  out  of  sight.  But*  to  this  subject  we  may,  perhaps,  liave 
occasion  to  revert  in  a  future  Nnmher,  when  giving  (as  we  pro- 
po»ie  to  do)  a  further  HC(ount  of  Mr.  Hristed’s  work. 

Mr.  Walsh  adduces  a  variety  of  facts  tending  to  lessen  the 
load  of  guilt  ill  this  behalf  alledged  to  rest  upon  his  countrymen; 
and  to  a  certain  extent  he  furnishes  a  solid  and  reasonable  apo¬ 
logy  for  existing  evils.  The  plan  and  nature  of  the  Author's 
argument,  may  he  suflicieuily  gathered  from  the  following  sen¬ 
tence  :  alter  citing  some  passages  from  the  Edinburgh  Review, 
be  says. 


*  There  ia  no  kcenneas  or  latitude  of  retaliation  which  will  appear 


cxeesaive  after  such  provocation;  and  indulgence  will  be  rendllr 
granted »  for  tlic  ^ame  rcaj^on,  should  details  ot  fact  be  re- produced, 
either  fiuiiiiar  to  most  readers,  or  harrowing  for  the  feelings  of 
humanity.* 

The  multifarious  and  not  very  well  di8;estrd  matter  of  fliis 
nrction,  might  he  reduced  tinder  the  tolloning  propositions ; 
namely,  1.  That  l*'ngliind  has  been  the  inventor,  and  always 
the  princijial  agent  in  the  Slave 'I'rade;  and  that  she  has  tempted, 
and  even  comin’lled  the  colonists  to  afford  a  market  for  the 
Trade.  11.  'I'hat  a  full  proportion  of  all  the  atrocities  belonging 
to  the  Trade,  has  been  chargeable  to  the  Knglisb.  111.  That  it 
was  only  the  almost  infinite  labours  and  the  unconquerable  per- 
aeverance  of  a  few  ben^rolent  tndicidualSf  which  at  length 
carried  the  abolition  in  Knglaml.  IV.  That  the  provisions  of 
the  Abolition  Hills  have  been,  to  a  great  extent,  inefticient. 
\,  That  Kngland  has  possessed,  but  neglected,  the  means  of 
exacting  from  the  European  states,  an  entire  abolition  of  the 
Trade.  VI.  That  England  has  not  heartily  sought  to  make 
reparation  to  Africa,  for  the  injuries  inllicted  by  the  Trade. 
VTI.  'riiat  the  earliest  rnnonstranees  against  the  Trade,  arose 
ill  the  North  American  Colonies; — that  the  colonists  laboured 
to  prevent,  or  to  check  the  importation  of  Blacks.  Vlll.  That 
America  preceded  England  in  the  measure  of  abolition.  i.X. 
That  the  Americans  deplore  the  existence  of  slavery  among 
them,  and  wait  only  for  the  means  and  opportunity  to  free  them- 
aidvrs  completely  from  the  evil, — eleven  States  having  actu¬ 
ally  abolished  slavery.  X.  That  the  condition  of  the  Slaves 
is  eomfortahlo ;  and  that  they  are  treated  with  the  greatest  prac- 
liciilile  indulgence.  Anil  finally,  TliJll  the  people  of  the  Slave- 
holding  States  are  neither  deficient  in  humanity,  nor  in  their 
attachment  to  the  principles  of  civil  liberty. 

Some  of  these  pro(H)sitions  need  no  proof;  others  are  very 
questionable.  We  shall  make  a  f*w  quotations  (without  oh- 
aiTving  method)  from  the  mass  of  evidence  adduced  in  support 
of  some  of  them. 

‘  Let  it  he  concede<U  that  the  colonihts  rt^ceired  the  auxiliaries 
(the  negroes)  thus  brought  to  their  hands,  and  wlnun  they  durst  not 
reject,  without  repugnance,  perhaps  with  avidity.  Hut,  considering 
the  nature  of  their  respective  motives  and  situations,  does  the  guilt  of 
the  receiver  in  this  ease  bear  an}*  proportion  to  that  of  the  trader 
Can  the  seduced  he  brought  down,  by  any  principle  of  reasoning,  to 
the  le\el  ot  the  seducer?  If  the  colonist,  the  southern  particularly, 
in  a  new  climate  noxious  to  the  white  labourer,  hut  favourable  to  the 
African  constitution  ;  exixised  to  much  physical  suffering  from  other 
causes,  and  to  jh*  many  additional  influmces  depressing  tor  the  mind; 
liable  to  be  called  off  from  the  culture  of  the  soil  by  the  irruptions  of 
lUc  savage  nathv; — -yielded  to  the  temptation  so  immediate,  ol’  bcMiig 
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relieved  from  the  wasting  labours  of  the  fieUl,  onJ  ennbleil  to  provide 
more  effectually  for  their  defence  against  the  Indian  ; — if  we  suppose 
tliein  even  to  have  gone  in  quest  of  the  negro  slave,  in  a  few  insUneos, 
after  the  mother  country  had  set  them  the  example,  and  given  them 
a  taste  of  the  relief  which  he  could  aH’ord, — arc  they  not  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  quite  as  excnsablc  as  we  can  conceive  nten  to  be  by  any  pos¬ 
sibility,  in  any  instance  of  the  adoption  of  domestic  serviiii.le,  or, 
indeed,  of  the  commission  of  any  wrong  ?  It  is  n  contested  point 
wliethcr  the  constitution  even  of  the  ftatnr  white  is  equal  to  the  task 
of  cultivating  the  earth  successfully  in  our  soutiiern  states,  in  ilnc 
actual  condition  of  its  surface;  but  in  tlie  Hrst  century  of  settlement, 
when  the  forest  was  still  to  be  felled,  and  the  climate,  more  noxtous 
in  itself,  exercised  a  more  fatal  influence,  the  service  of  tlie  negro  was 
more  important,  and  would  naturally  be  thought  indispcMisuble  by  the 
colonists/ 

The  following  observations,  which  (be  Autlior  quotes  from 
Judge  Tucker,  invite  the  attention  of  every  candid  mind. 

*  “  It  is  unjust  to  censure  the  present  generation  for  the  existence 
of  slavery  in  this  country;  for  I  think  it  unquestionably  true,  that  • 
very  large  proportion  of  our  fellow  citizens  lament  that  as  a  misfortune, 
which  is  imputed  to  them  os  a  reproach  ;  it  being  evidt*nt,  tliat,  ante¬ 
cedent  to  the  revolution,  no  exertion  to  abolish,  or  even  to  check  the 
progress  of  slavery,  could  have  received  the  smallest  countenance 
from  the  crown  ;  without  whose  assent  the  united  wishes  and  exertions 
of  every  individual  here,  would  have  been  wholly  fruitless  and  ineft'ec- 
tual :  It  is,  perhaps,  also  demonstrable,  that  at  no  period  since  ike 
revolution  could  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  the  southern  states  have 
been  safely  undertaken,  until  the  founefatious  of  our  newly  estaldished 
governments  had  been  found  capable  of  supporting  the  fabric  itself, 
under  any  shock  which  so  arduous  an  attempt  might  have  prodaced. 

‘  •<  The  acrimony  of  the  censures  cast  upon  us,  must  abate,  nt 
least  in  the  breasts  of  the  candid,  when  they  consider  the  dlHicuKict 
attendant  on  any  plan  for  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  a  country  w  here 
so  large  a  propirtion  of  the  inhabitants  are  slaves,  and  where  n  Htill 
larger  proportion  of  the  cultivators  of  the  earth  are  of  that  description. 
The  exlirpulion  of  slavery  from  the  United  States  is  a  task  equally 
momentous  and  arduous.  Human  prudence  forliids  that  we  should 
precipitately  engage  in  a  work  of  such  hazard  ns  a  general  and  simul¬ 
taneous  emancipation.  The  mind  of  man  is  in  some  measure  to  be 
formed  for  his  future  condition:  the  early  impressions  of  obedience 
and  submission  which  slaves  have  received  among  us,  and  the  no 
li.ibituul  arrogance  and  assumption  of  superiority  among  the  wdiites, 
roniribute  equally  to  unfit  the  former  for  freedom,  and  the  latter  for 
equality.  To  expel  them  all  at  once  from  the  IJnitefI  States,  would, 
in  fact,  be  to  devote  them  only  to  a  lingering  death  by  famine,  by 
disease,  and  other  accumulated  miseries,  'fo  retain  them  among  us, 
would  be  nothing  more  than  to  tlirow  so  many  of  tlic  human  race 
upon  the  earth,  w  ithout  tlie  means  of  subsistence  :  they  would  soon 
hccome  idle,  profligate,  and  miserable.  'I’hey  would  be  unfit  for 
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(heir  new  condition,  and  unwilling  to  return  to  their  former  laborioof 
course.’’  * 

Anotlirr  American  writer  ihns  represents  the  evils  and  dilli- 
ciiltii^s  attendant  upon  inannmis  ion. 

*  “  You  may  manumit  a  slave,  hut  you  cannot  make  him  a  while 
man.  lie  »till  remains  a  ne;;ro,  or  a  mulatto.  'I'iie  mark  and  the 
recollection  of  liis  origin  and  former  state  still  adhere  to  him  :  the 
feelings  produced  bv  that  condition  in  his  own  miml,  and  in  the  minds 
of  the  whites,  still  exi.st ;  he  is  associated  hy  his  cidour,  and  by  these 
recollections  and  feelings  with  the  class  of  slaves ;  and  a  barrier  is 
thus  raised  between  him  and  the  whites, — that  is,  between  him  and 
the  free  class,  which  he  can  never  liope  to  transcend.  The  authority 
of  the  master  being  removed,  and  its  place  not  being  supplied  by 
moral  restraints  or  incitements,  he  lives  in  iillcness,  and  probably  in 
vice  :  and  oht  jins  a  precarious  support  by  begging  or  theft.  If  he 
should  avoiil  those  extremes,  and  follow  some  regul  ir  course  of  indus¬ 
try.  still  the  hiihits  of  tlioughtless  improvidence  which  he  contracted 
wiiile  a  slave  himself,  or  has  caught  from  the  slaves  among  whom  he 
is  forced  to  live,  who  of  necessity  are  his  cojupanions  and  ussociate.s, 
prevent  him  from  making  any  permanent  provision  for  his  support 
by  prudent  foresight  and  ecom>my,  and  in  case  of  sickness,  or  of 
bodily  dis'ibility  from  any  other  cause,  send  him  to  live  us  a  pauper 
at  the  ex()ense  of  tlie  community. 

‘  “  Ilut  it  is  not  in  themselves  merely  that  the  free  people  of  colour 
are  a  nuisance  and  a  burthen.  They  contribute  greatly  to  the  cor¬ 
ruption  of  the  slaves,  and  to  aggravate  the  evils  of  their  condition,  by 
rendering  them  idle,  discontented,  and  disobedient.  This  arises  also 
from  the  necessity  under  which  the  free  blacks  are  of  remaining  incor¬ 
porated  witfi  the  slaves,  of  associating  habitually  with  them,  and  iorm- 
ing  part  of  the  same  class  in  society.  The  slave,  seeing  his  free  com¬ 
panion  live  in  idleness,  or  subsist,  however  scantily  or  precariously, 
by  occasional  and  desultory  employment,  is  apt  to  grow  discontented 
with  Ills  own  condition,  and  to  regard  as  tyranny  and  injustice  the 
authority  which  compels  him  to  lahtmr.  Hence  he  is  strongly  incited 
to  elude  his  authority  by  neglecting  his  work  as  much  as  possible,  to 
withdraw  himself  from  it  altogether  by  flight,  and  sometimts  to  at¬ 
tempt  direct  resistance.  This  provokes  or  impels  the  masler  to  a 
severity  winch  would  not  oiherwi>c  be  thought  neexissary  :  and  that 
severity,  by  rendering  the  slave  still  more  discontented  with  his  con¬ 
dition,  aiul  more  hostile  tow  unis  ItU  master,  by  adding  the  sentiments 
of  resentment  and  revenge  to  his  original  dissatistaction,  often  renders 
him  more  idle  and  worthless,  and  thu^  indnees  the  real  or  supposed 
neces^ii  V  of  stdl  greater  harshness  on  the  part  of  the  master.  Such  is 
the  ten  lency  of  that  coniparisiJii  w  hich  tlie  si  ive  cvimot  easily  avoid 
making  hetwetm  liis  own  situation  and  that  of  the  free  people  of  his 
own  colour,  who  are  his  C(>mpanions.  and  in  every  thing  except  ex¬ 
emption  front  the  autintrity  ot  a  master,  his  equals  ;  w  Itose  condition, 
tlmugh  oitf'ii  utucli  woise  than  his  own,  naturally  appears  better  to 
him,  and  being  couiiiuially  under  his  observation,  and  in  close  contact 
witii  his  fcciiugs,  is  apt  to  ciiufc,  goad,  and  irritate  him  inccssautly. 
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*  Tree  blacks  of  the  botlor  clasi^,  w  lio  gain  a  comforCable  subsistence 
by  regular  iniiiistry,  kci*i>  as  imirb  as  possible  aloof  from  tbe  slaves: 
but  tbe  idle  and  disorderly  free  blacks  naturally  seek  the  society  of 
such  slaves  us  are  disposed  to  be  idle  and  disorderly  too.  whom  they 
encourage  to  be  more  and  more  so.  by  their  example,  their  conver¬ 
sation,  and  the  shelter  and  means  whicli  tliey  furnish.  They  encou¬ 
rage  the  slaves  to  theft,  because  they  partake  in  its  fruits.  They 
receive,  secrete,  and  dispose  ofthe  stolon  goods  ;  u  part,  and  probably 
much  the  largest  part,  of  which  they  often  receive  as  a  reward  for  their 
services.  They  furnish  places  of  meeting,  and  hiding  places  in  their 
houses,  for  the  idle  and  the  vicious  slaves,  whose  idleness  and  vice 
are  thus  increased,  and  rendered  more  contagious.  These  hiding 
places  and  places  of  meeting  are  so  many  traps  and  snares  for  the 
young  and  thoughtless  slaves,  who  have  not  yet  become  vicious ;  so 
many  schools  in  which  they  are  taught,  by  precept  and  example,  idle¬ 
ness.  lying,  debauchery,  drunkenness,  and  theft,  riie  conse(|uence 
nf  all  this  is  very  easily  seen,  and  1  am  sure  is  severely  felt  in  all 
places  where  free  people  of  colour  exist  in  considerable  munbers.* 

p.  393. 

Much  has  lately  be ‘U  said  rtdalivc  to  iIh»  treatment  both  of 
the  slaves  anti  ol  the  fn*c  blacks  in  Ameriea.  On  this  siibj«u’t, 
we  must  bring  togt'tber  the  rather  diseordant  accounts  of  tbe 
two  Writers  before  us.  Mr.  Walsh  says: 

‘  Nothing  can  be  more  Inise  than  the  represeotntions  of  ilie  English 
travellers  concerning  tbe  treatment  of  the  free  blacks  by  the  whites 
in  the  middle  and  eastern  states:  it  is  not  true  that  they  are  **  exclud¬ 
ed  from  the  places  of  worship  frequented  by  tbe  whites  f  that  the 
most  degraded  white  will  not  walk  or  cat  with  a  negro;’*  or,  that 
“  they  arc  practically  slaves.*’  Their  situation  as  hired  domestics, 
mechanics,  or  general  labourers,  is  the  same  in  all  respects  as  that  of 
the  whites  of  the  same  description :  they  are  fed  and  paid  us  well, 
equally  exempt  from  personal  violence,  and  free  to  change  their  occu¬ 
pation  or  their  employer.  They  approach  us  as  familiarly  as  persons 
of  the  correspondent  class  in  England  approach  their  superiors  in 
rank  and  wealtli,  and,  in  general,  betray  much  less  servility  in  their 
tone  and  carriage.  They  do  not  make  part  of  our  society,  indeed ; 
they  are  not  invited  to  our  tables ;  they  do  not  marry  into  our  families; 
nor  would  they,  were  they  of  our  own  colour,  with  no  higher  claims 
than  they  possess  on  the  score  of  calling,  education,  intelligence,  and 
wealth.  1  confess  that,  w  hatever  claims  they  might  possess  in  these 
or  other  respects,  those  are  advantages  from  which  they  would  be 
excluded  :  there  must  remain,  in  any  case,  a  broad  line  of  demarca¬ 
tion,  not  viewed  as  an  inconvenience  by  them,  but  indispensable  for 
our  feelings  and  interests.  Nature  and  accident  combine  to  make  it 
impassable.  Their  colour  is  u  ()erpetuul  memento  of  tlieir  servile 
origin ;  and  a  double  disgust  is  thus  created.  We  will  nut,  and  ought 
not,  expose  ourselves  to  lose  our  identity,  as  it  were ;  to  be  stained  in 
our  blood,  and  disparaged  in  our  relation  of  being  towards  the  stock 
of  our  forefathers  in  Europe.  This  may  be  called  prejudice,  but  it  is 
Voi..  XIII.  N.S.  2  L 
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one  which  no  reasoning  can  overcome,  and  which  we  cannot  wish  to 
»cc  extinguished.’  p.  397. 

Afr.  Walsh  allirins  again  and  again,  (hat  the  (reatinent  of  the 
Hlaves  is  mild  and  Immane,  and  their  condition  much  hotter  tlian 
that  of  the  si  tves  in  the  West  India  Islands.  lie  admits  in 
general  terms,  in  several  places,  that,  ‘  great  ahnses  and  evils 
‘  accompany  our  negro  slavery  hut  he  takes  great  pains  to  prove 
that  the  people  are  not  in  fact  deteriorated  by  the  cxistenee 
of  slavery  among  them,  'rin*  plain  meaning  of  which  is,  that 
Mr.  Walsh  being  eiuloweil  with  mueh  anjumenfative  rouratjVy 
and  having  un(h*rtaken  to  apologize  for  his  cmintrymon  at  any 
rate,  it  ch»es  not  please  him  t(»  admit  the  existenee  of  any  sneli 
dt'terioration.  At  the  same  tinu*,  the  injurious  inlluence  of  every 
existing  abuse  in  liUgland,  is  duly  and  philosophically  appre¬ 
ciated.  lie  is,  iudi'ed,  led  to  diverge  so  far  from  (he  road  of 
common  seus4‘,  as  actually  to  institute  a  comparison  between 
American  slaves  and  Knglish  a]>prenliees.  Does  sneh  an  ad¬ 
vocate  serve  or  injure  most  the  cause  he  would  defend?  Hut 
let  ns  turn  to  INlr.  Dristed:  after  descanting  at  some  length  on 
the  evils  of  slavery,  this  gentleman  says: 

‘  Slavery  generally  gives  the  master  an  arbitrary  power  of  ad¬ 
ministering  every  sort  of  bodily  correction,  however  severe  and  in¬ 
human,  not  immediately  utfecting  the  life  or  limb  of  the  slave.  Nay, 
sometimes,  even  these  are  letY  exposed  to  the  unrestrained  will  of  a 
capricious  master ;  or  they  arc  protected  by  paltry  fines,  and  other 
slight  punishments,  too  inconsiderable  to  prevent  excessive  cruelty : 
as  was  exemplitied  in  that  South  Carolina  master,  who,  in  the  year 
ISll,  alter  lashing  his  negro  slave  most  unmercifully,  compelled 
another  of  his  negroes  (the  intimate  companion  and  friend  of  the 

fierson  punished)  to  sever  his  head  from  his  body  with  an  axe,  while 
10  was  held  down  on  a  block  by  his  fellow*  slaves.  For  this  atrocious 
and  deliberate  murder,  the  master  was  punished  by  tlic  imposition  of 
a  small  tine,  prc.scribed  by  statute.  If  be  bad  stolen  a  horse  in  South 
Carolina,  and  bad  been  found  guilty  of  the  olfeuce,  the  laws  of  that 
state  would  have  hanged  him;  hut  the  deliberate  murder  of  his 
fcllow-i'rcaturc  was  commuted  for  a  few  dollars,  (iod  made  of  one 
blood  all  the  nations  of  tlie  earth ;  but  the  Bible  is  not  often  the 
manual  of  a  slave-holder.*  p. 

.\lr.  Hri.sled  alVirms,  however,  that  many  circumstances  mili- 
gale  the  evils  of  slavery  in  the  I  niteil  States,  which  ilo  not  exist 
in  the  West  liidii's. 

•  Nevertheless,*  lie  adds,  ‘  on  the  score  of  humanity  to  ne¬ 
groes,  our  slave  holding  states  have  nothing  to  boast ;  at  least  so  far 
as  relates  to  the  provisions  the  municipal  law.  Our  southern 
planters  exercise  the  lash  at  their  ow  n  discretion ;  they  pay  a  small 
mun4y-tine  for  the  murder  of  their  slaves,  and  they  occasionally 
subject  them  to  very  severe  bodily  torture.  The  United  States 
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nfftirtl  no  instance  of  a  master  l>oinj;  capitally  punished  for  killing  his 
slave.  Yet,  ill  the  lUitish  West  Indies,  some  few  years  since,  Mr. 
Hodge,  a  planter  of  large  fortune,  a  magistrate,  and  a  member  of  the 
executive  council,  was  publicly  hanged,  at  noon-day,  after  a  jury  of 
his  country  had  found  him  guilty  of  excessive  crueltv  to  the  negroes 
on  his  plantation.  In  South  Carolina,  the  negro  slaves  arc,  by  laiv, 
burned  alive  for  the  crimes  of  arson,  burglary,  and  murder.  So 
lately  us  the  year  ISOv'^,  two  negriH's  were  actually  bunicd  alive,  over 
H  slow  Hre,  in  the  midst  of  the  market  place  in  the  city  of  Charleston. 
What  must  he  the  code  of  municipal  law,  what  must  ho  the  state  of 
public  feeling  in  respect  to  the  wretched  African  race,  that  could 
sull'er  two  human  beings  to  lie  gradually  consumed  by  tire,  as  a  public 
spectacle,  in  the  nineteenth  century,  in  the  midst  of  a  city  containing 
nearly  twenty  thousand  nominal  Christians,  and  the  best  of  all  possible 
republicans,  who  profess  to  look  with  scorn  upon  the  tyrants,  and 
with  compassion  upon  the  slaves  of  Curopc!*  p.  1.51. 

*  'fhe  mmlern  system  of  negro  slavery,  as  it  prevails  in  the 
European  colonies,  and  in  tliis  free  republic,  is  one  entire  circle  of 
evil.  It  not  only  creates  an  enormous  mass  of  physical  suftcring  and 
moral  guilt,  during  the  continuance  of  the  negroes  in  the  fetters  of 
personal  bondage ;  but  also,  by  brutalizing  their  bodies,  by  darken¬ 
ing  their  uii(ler.standing8,  by  eorrupting  tlicir  hearts,  it  incapacitates 
theni  for  receiving  and  using  the  privileges  and  blessings  of  civil  and 
religious  liberty ;  whence  this  system,  us  it  now  flourishes  among 
nations  calling  themselves  Christiuii,  provides,  by  the  very  atrocity 
and  vast  aggregate  amount  of  its  own  guilt,  for  its  own  frightful  per¬ 
petuity.  In  our  southern  states,  the  slaves  arc  not  often  allowed  to 
profit  by  religious  instruction :  their  iiiasters  having  uii  absolute  pro¬ 
perty  in  their  bodies,  are  apt  to  consider  their  souls  as  thrown  into 
the  bargain,  and  seldom  suHer  the  mild  light  of  revelation  to  irradiate 
the  gloom  of  their  desolate  condition.*  p.  891. 


Art.  II.  'J'ravfls  thrnttfrh  some  Parts  of  Gei'inatn/,  Poiand^  Mot^ 
(iax'ia^  and  Tnrkeif.  lly  Adam  Neale,  M.D.  Late  Physician  to  the 
llritisli  Lmbaicsy  at  Constantinople,  Physician  to  the  Forces,  4rc. 
ilo.  [Plates]  pp.  *29.1.  London,  ISIS. 


|\U.  Nl'iALK’S  travels  were  ^icrformcd  in  the  years  1805 
■  and  0.  'Idle  ‘  sandy  beiitlis  of  (icrinnny,  the  swampy  regions 
‘  ol  .S.irmati.i,  and  the  savage  shores  of  the  Kiixine*,  no  tourist 
who  iii.ide  cither  liealtli  or  entertainment  bis  object,  would  select 
ill  preference  for  bis  route.  For  this  very  reason,  the  present  vo¬ 
lume  possesses  some  lealiires  of  novelty  ;  and  really  there  are 
blit  few  parts  of  the  world  wbieli  now  remain  to  the  traveller 
who  is  ambitious  of  breakin;;  up  fresh  gronntl.  The  journey 
from  Hamburg  to  llorlin  has  been  performedby  more  recent  tra- 
vellf'rs.  Mr.  James,  in  particular,  lias  given  us  a  detailed  de¬ 
scription  ol  the  Prussian  ea|)ital.  We  shall  tlicreforc  pass  over 
the  first  five  chapters  of  the  present  voluiite,  and  join  company 
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with  our  Author,  as  hr  is  rnlering^  the  (Jeyorshorg  rancho  of 
mountains,  which  ^uarO  the  entrance  to  Bohemia. 

On  fisitim^  Brai^ue,  whose  university  is  said  to  Inivc  been  al- 
teiultMl  at  oii(‘  time  hy  10,000  stiidciits,  Imt  which  now  ciiii 
scarcely  houst  tlie  atieiidaiict*  of  100  ruii^G^cd  hoys,  onr  Author 
was  struck  willt  the  liesolation  that  now  reigns  through  that  once 
inu;i:uiticent  metropolis.  *  It  is  not  a  little  mortify he  says, 

*  to  retlect,  that  in  liohemia,  where  so  much  hiood  has  llowisl 
‘  ill  defence  of  liherty  of  coiiscien(*e,  the  superstitions  of  the  Ca- 

*  tliolio  Church  have  extinu;uished  even  the  semhhince  of  reli- 

*  i;;ious  freedom  ;  and  that  the  advauccmeiit  of  the  human  mind 

*  has  hetMi  cramptMl  and  retarded  hy  the  henumhinc^  iutlucnce  of 
‘  hij^otry  and  error.*  With  Vienna,  Dr.  Neale  appears  to  have 
been  enchanted  :  he  descants  with  unusual  animation  on  the  lite¬ 
rary  and  social  advantag^es  of  this  ‘  delijj^htful  capital.*  "I'lie 
royal  Idirary,  founded  hy  the  Kmperor  Ataximilian  the  Cirst,  in 
1 10>^,  now  umounts  to  uhove  300,000  volumes.  One  hall  is 
filled  with  early  hooks,  printed  hetween  the  years  1  i57  and 
1600;  hut  ihe  most  valuahle  part  of  this  immense  establish' 
iiUMit,  is  the  rich,  and  we  presume  unparalleled,  collection  of 
Oriental  literature. 

Our  Author  is  fond  of  di^Tessions.  We  have  in  the  early 
chapters  some  pleasant  historical  and  mythological  discussions. 
The  mention  of  (todfrey  of  Bouillon*s  red  velvet  cap,  and  of 
the  hurt’  leather  waistcoat  which  (iustavns  .\dolphus  wore  at  the 
fatal  battle  of  liUt/en,  both  of  which  are  exhibited  in  the  arsenal 
at  V'^ienna,  serves  to  introduce  the  following  case  in  proof  of  the 
enicacy  of  silk  in  repelling  a  musket  shot. 

‘  A  very  promising  young  officer  of  engineers,  with  whom  I  lived 
in  habits  of  the  greatest  intimacy  and  friendship,  while  he  was  em¬ 
ployed  in  repairing  the  breaches  at  C'iudad  Rodrigo,  consulted  me  re¬ 
specting  an  obstinate  headach  and  giddiness,  which  1  found  was  prin¬ 
cipally  occasioned  by  his  wearing  a  stiff  black  leather  stock.  I 
earnestly  recommended  him  to  lay  it  aside,  which  he  rather  tenaci¬ 
ously  declined,  when,  as  a  further  inducement,  I  told  him,  that  in 
the  event  of  his  substituting  a  black  silk  handkerchief,  it  might  one 
day  preserve  bis  life,  as  silk  would  certainly  turn  a  ball  which  might 
penetrate  leather.  At  length  he  complied,  and,  as  1  had  predicted, 
nis  headaches  leR  him.  \Vc  soon  after  separated,  he  going  to  the 
light  division,  and  my  station  being  with  that  of  Lord  Hill.  The 
campaign  commenced,  and  in  a  few  weeks  1  learnt  with  the  greatest 
grtci,  that  my  gallant  friend  had  fallen  at  tlie  head  of  the  hrst  storm¬ 
ing  party  at  St.  Sebastian's.  1  was  then  stationed  at  Keynosa,  many 
leagues  distant.  As  I  believed  him  dead,  my  surprise  and  joy  were 
great  on  receiving  a  letter  from  him  some  weeks  at\erwards,  acouaint- 
ing  me,  tliat  when  on  the  very  glacis,  he  had  been  wounded  by  a 
musket  ball  from  a  man  on  the  walls.  He  instantly  fell,  covered  with 
blood,  which  streamed  in  profusion  from  his  mouth  and  nostrils ;  one 
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of  his  own  corps  ciragproil  him  immediately  into  the  trenches.  He 
was  carried  to  his  quarters,  and  his  wound,  on  examination,  was  pro¬ 
nounced  mortal ;  the  ball,  not  being  found,  was  supposetl  to  have 
lodged  in  the  vertebnr  of  the  neck.  He  lived,  however,  for  three 
days,  and  no  bad  symptoms  coming  on,  the  surgeons  began  to  doubt 
the  accuracy  of  their  opinions.  The  sapper,  who  saw  him  full,  was 
examined  to  ascertain  whether  he  had  seen  the  bullet,  which  he  in¬ 
stantly  produced  from  his  waistcoat  pocket,  saying,  that  on  untying 
Mr.  Ueid*8  silk  handkerchief,  Ijc  found  part  of  it  carried  into  the 
wound,  and  using  a  little  force  in  withdrawing  it,  the  ball  came  out 
with  it ;  not  a  single  thread  of  the  silk  handkerchief  having  given 
way,  08  appeared  on  examination.  1  have  since  hud  the  pleasure  of 
embracing  my  friend  in  good  health  iu  Bourdeaux,  have  subsequently 
seen  his  name  honourably  recorded  by  Lord  Exmouth,  for  his  ser¬ 
vices  at  Algiers,  and  have  had  the  still  greater  satisfaction  of  hearing 
some  short  time  since,  that  my  friend  the  Lieutenant  is  now  Major 
of  the  Koyal  Engineers,  a  rank  to  which  his  military  talents  and 
conspicuous  bravery  justly  entitled  him.’  pp.  10.5.  106. 

When  l>r.  Neale  was  at  Vienna,  the  fatal  battle  of  .\usterlitz 
had  not  been  fought ;  hut  the  .storm  was  brewing,  and  no  go¬ 
vernment,  be  says,  *  could  have  been  worse  prepared  for  the  en- 
*  counter  than  the  Austrian.* 

*  The  die  was  cast,  and  the  traitor  Mack  was  already  named  to 
the  command  by  the  recommendation  of  Mr.  I’itt,  to  the  great  disgust 
of  the  Archduke  Charles,  and  the  astonishment  of  every  man  at 
Vienna,  qualified  to  form  a  judgment  of  their  respective  characters.’  ' 

In  the  mean  time,  every  thing  in  the  gay  world  of  that  capital, 
went  on  as  usual.  It  was  in  tlie  mouth  of  August,  the  weather 
most  lovely  ;  and  *  what  a  pity,*  said  an  old  Ahhe,  *  that  men 
‘  should  think  of  killing  each  other  in  this  fine  weather  !* — 
‘  Mere  animal  life  is,  generally  sj»eaking,*  says  Dr.  N,,  ‘  the  en- 
‘  joyment  of  a  pampered  Austrian.’  A  eomplete  dearth  of  in¬ 
tellect  ami  mental  enei  gy  among  the  liigber  classes,  is  the  natural 
eonseqnenee. 

Next  to  the  splendour  an<l  t‘xtravaganee  of  the  rieli,  the  so¬ 
briety  and  subordination  of  the  poorer  classes  of  the  Atistriun 
capital,  attracts  the  notice  ol  the  stranger.  Sneli,  indeed,  is  the 
general  good  conduct  of  the  pt^ople  at  large,  that  ‘  more  crimes 
*•  an*  committed  within  asingle  Knglisb  county  in  twelve  months, 
‘  than  tbroiigli  the  whole  extent  of  .\uslria  in  two  years.*  Dne 
reason  of  the  small  luimber  of  otleiices,  Dr.  Neale  considers  to 
be  the  mildness  of  the  criminal  code.  Joseph  the  Second  iiitro- 
<hiced,  among  other  humane  innovations,  tiie  abolition  of  the 
punishment  of  death  ;  but  iimler  his  successor,  murder  and  some 
other  olVences  were  again  made  capital.  Still,  the  Austrian  code 
is  less  sanguinary  than  that  of  most  other  countries;  althoiigli 
in  the  treatiiu'nt  of  the  convicts,  no  regard  whatever  is  paid  to 
the  dictates  id  liumanitv. 
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*  Below  the  deep  nionts  of  the  fortress  of  Spielberg,  we  were  shewn 
several  dungeons  appropriated  to  the  use  of  some  hundretis  of  felons, 
who  here  drag  out  their  loathsome  existence.  They  had  iinished  tlie 
labours  of  the  day,  and,  under  the  inspection  of  tlic  oHicers  of  the 
fort,  the  jailors  were  chaining  them  down  to  strong  iron  bidts  running 
along  the  foot  boards  of  large  wooden  bedsteads,  on  the  planks  of 
wdiich  they  were  extended  in  rows  of  about  forty  persons  each.  /'Itct/ 
are  not  nl/otcrd  strain,  and,  of  course y  sleep  in  their  clothes,  'I  hey  were 
chained  in  pairs  by  handcutfs  at  their  wrists,  their  feet  being  secured 
by  a  running  chain,  to  the  bolts  beftwe  mentioned.  The  squalid 
misery  and  rulHan-like  physiognomy  of  many  of  these  wretched  men, 
W’iis  dreadful.  Such,  too,  is  the  ferocious  disposition  which  they  often 
evince,  tliat,  as  we  were  told  by  the  otficiTs.  even  upon  very  slight 
provocations,  when  at  work  they  have  been  known  to  dash  out  their 
companion's  brain  with  a  blow  of  their  handcutfs.  Two  or  three  of 
such  desperadoes  were  pointed  out  to  us,  chained  down  in  corners  of 
the  dungeons,  apart  from  their  companions  in  guilt.  The  lowest  of 
the  dungeons  we  visited,  was  cifrhtt/  feet  beneath  the  bottom  of  the 
ditch,  and  the  necessary  ventilation  is  admitted  by  narrow  grate. I 
shafts  opening  into  the  moat.  In  the  rooms  above,  are  contined  state 
criminals  of  rank.  It  was  here  that  General  Mack  and  Prince  Aver- 
sperg  were  at\erwards  confined,  the  latter  for  two  years,  the  former 
only  for  a  few  months.  '1  lie  labours  of  the  common  conv  icts  consist 
in  cleaning  the  streets  and  repairing  the  ramparts  of  l>runn  ;  they 
work  in  pairs,  and  when  at  any  time  one  of  the  two  expires  during  the 
day,  his  companion  is  forced  to  drug  his  body  about  till  sun-set,  when 
lie  is  liberated  from  the  corpse,  but  never  before.* 

Dr.  Neale  does  not  inform  us  what  crimes  they  arc,  wbicli, 
ihoiigli  not  atrocious  enough  to  be  made  capital,  are  visited  with 
this  fearful  punishment — a  punishment  whicli  would  seem  to  have 
fur  its  object,  to  extinguisli  in  the  culprit  every  remaining  senti- 
iiicnt  of  humanity,  and  to  destroy  |>iece-mcal,  first  the  inuii,  and 
then  the  bestial  refuse  of  bis  physical  nature.  One  shudders  to 
reflect  vvliat  dreadful  power  men  have  over  one  uiioiIk!!*,  extend¬ 
ing  far  beyond  the  destruction  of  life,  the  power  to  enslave,  and 
degrade,  and  brutaii/o  the  soul.  Crime  must  he  visited  with 
punishment;  but  punishment  ought  nut  to  tend  to  the  perpetua¬ 
tion  and  aggravation  of  crime. 

NcarOlmut/,  the  ancient  capital  of  Moravia,  is  a  small  tract 
of  country,  extending  ahont  five  stpiare  (lerinan  miles,  iiiliahited 
by  the  Iluiinaeks,  so  named  from  the  river  llaiina.  'Phis  people 
arc  the  supposed  dt»sceiidanls  of  the  Moravian  aborigines,  and 
arc  undouhtedl),  according  to  our  Author,  a  Sclavonic  tribe. 
They  are  described  as  short  in  stature,  hut  muscular,  as  extreme¬ 
ly  simple  and  temperate  in  their  mode  of  living,  and  as  looking 
down  witli  rontemjit  on  the  other  natives,  as  an  inferior  race  of 
beings.  'I'lie  31oravian  nrethren,  or  ilernhutters,  obtain  Dr. 
Neale’s  most  respectful  notice.  All  their  villages,  lie  says,  are 
disunguislnx)  by  the  greatest  cleanliness,  us  well  as  by  the  order 
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und  strict  union  wliicli  seem  to  reij^n  amongst  all  the  inhabi* 
tants. 

‘  Such,  indeed,  is  the  impression  made  by  the  austerity  of  man* 
ners,  ami  the  purity  of  conduct  cf  these  I  lernhutters,  that  strangers 
on  first  visiting  them,  would  conceive  themselves  carried  back  to  the 
primitive  days  of  the  Christian  church,  or  would  imagine  that  the 
fraternity  they  contemplated,  was  composed  of  the  pious  anchorites 
of  the  desert.  An  incomparable  suavity,  and  an  unalterable  benefi- 
.cence,  arc  their  distinguishing  cliaracteristic-s,  und  what  is  perhaps  not 
a  little  extraordinary,  all  the  members  seem  eipially  charitable  and 
benevolent.* 

Traveller.^  seem  to  have  vied  with  each  other  in  passing  de¬ 
served  encfuniuins  upon  this  interesting  sect,  of  all  religious 
sects,  jierhaps,  (lie  most  blameless  in  llieir  history,  and  distin- 
guislied  by  one  peculiarity  from  almost  every  other,  luiinely,  by 
their  freedom  from  the  spirit  of  proselytism,  comliiued  with  an 
exemplary  zeal,  activity,  and  perseverance  in  evangelizing  the 
beatlieii.  To  the  former  circumstance  it  may  in  part  be  owing, 
that  their  numbers  have,  in  some  places,  greatly  declined.  In 
our  own  country,  a  considerable  diiniiiution  lias,  we  apprehend, 
taken  place.  lii  highly  civilized  countries  they  are  never 
likely  to  be  numerous,  especially  where  a  spirit  of  free  in(|uiry 
prevails,  or  wliere  the  commercial  charaeter  bus  diiTused  itself 
through  tlie  community,  giving  birth  to  com|)etitioii,  and  enter- 
jirise,  and  calculation.  The  peculiar  economy  and  severe  dis- 
cipliiic  of  the  Moravian  fellowship,  to  which  must  he  ascribed 
the  purity  und  union  by  which  as  a  body  they  have  been  so  long 
honourably  distinguished,  forbid  the  rapid  multiplication  of  their 
members ;  and  any  material  relaxation  of  their  strictly  ecclesi¬ 
astical  system,  would  he  fatal,  not  merely  to  the  purity,  hut  to  the 
very  existence  of  their  societies.  I  hcy  are  institutions  which 
helung  to  another  jKTiod  of  society  than  the  [iresent,  and  to  other 
climes  than  ours;  they  are  altogether  exotic.  Protestantism  has 
nothing  else  of  a  similar  kind  to  exhibit,  nothing  analogous  to 
the  IVloraviaii  episcopacy.  It  is  impossible  to  visit  one  of  their 
esiuhlishmeuts,  without  feeling  a  strong  wish,  that  some  por¬ 
tions  of  this  singular  community  should  he  preserved  among 
us,  in  order  that,  retaining  uiidegenerale,  their  |)eaceful  and 
primitive  habits  in  broad  contrast  to  the  sophisticated  state  of 
society  all  around,  they  might  continue  to  hold  up  a  lesson  to 
other  religious  communities,  by  exhihiting  a  union  founded  on  the 
principle  of  voluntary  separation  from  the  world,  and  hy  pre¬ 
senting  the  nearest  approximation  of  which  modern  society  is 
siisceptihle,  to  the  external  form  of  the  first  Christian  commu¬ 
nities. 

In  entering  upon  (lalitzia,  or,  as  the  native  historians  afTirin 
it  was  originally  termed,  ilalitziu,  (the  (i*rritonj  of.  naif  minen, 
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from  Halle^  Sclav,  salt.)  a  eliant^e  for  the  worse  is  soon  visible 
ill  ihe  vilbi«;es  aiul  ilwellinu's  of  ilie  poiisants.  ‘  Notbiiiii^  uiuler 
‘  heaven, ’  says  Dr.  N.  ‘  can  be  more  miserable,  ilirty,  or  wretched, 

‘  tlian  till'  whole  assemblage,  externally  as  well  us  internally,’ 
<»f  a  Polish  vlilai^e.  The  only  thiiii;;  connected  with  traveUiiii^ 
that  a  slrant'er  can  commend,  is,  the  state  of  (he  hii^h  roads, 
which  are  exeellent — broad,  well  levelled,  and  in  admirable  re¬ 
pair  :  ‘  but  these,’  he  t>\elaims,  ‘  and  every  thinijf  else  that  is  not 
*  absolutely  abominable,  are  the  creation  of  the  Austrian  (jio- 
‘  vernment.’ 

‘  Mow  much  absurdity  has  been  said  and  written  on  the  subject  of 
the  partition  of  Poland!  Let  us  grant  that  it  was  attended  with  en¬ 
ormous  atrocities,  that  much  innocent  blood  was  spilt,  and  that  all  the 
ties  o(*  honour  and  hospitality  were  violated  by  the  partitioning 
powers  ;  let  us  bewail  the  gallant  Kosciusko,  let  us  deplore  his  glori¬ 
ous  full;  let  us  execrate  the  amhitiou  of  Trcdcrick  and  Catherine, 
uiul  lament  the  weakness  of  Joseph  the  Second  ;  let  us  allow  the  bad 
example  shown  to  cabinets,  and  exclaim  with  (Jentz  on  its  mischiev¬ 
ous  consetpicnces  to  the  rest  of  Kurope;  but  at  the  same  time  let  ui 
listen  to  the  voices  of  the  Poles,  and  we  shall  learn,  that  “  the  fatal 
“  partition,’’  though  a  curse  to  all  tlie  world  besides,  has  to  them 
been  the  greatest  of  blessings.  Kvery  person  has  gained,  excepting 
a  few  vain,  sellisli,  pampered  magnates,  who  abused  their  overgrown 
power,  and  were  a  perpetual  source  of  misery  to  tlie  unfortunate  serfs 
w  hom  Providence  hud  committed  to  their  care.  If  ever  tliere  was  a 
€•ounlry  where  “  nught  constituted  right,’*  that  country  was  Po- 
biiul;  the  most  drcadtul  opprc^^^()ll,  the  most  execrable  tyranny,  the 
most  wunton  cruelties,  were  daily  exercised  by  the  nobles  upon  their 
unfortunate  peasants.  Let  us  (juotc  a  few  facts  ;  they  will  speak  vo¬ 
lumes.  A  Polish  peasant’s  life  wiis  held  of  the  same  value  w  ith  one  of 
his  lu'rncd  cattle;  if  his  lord  slew  him,*  he  was  tined  only  one  hun¬ 
dred  Polisli  riorins,  or  two  pounds  sixteen  shillings  sterling.  If,  on 
the  other  hand,  a  man  of  ignoble  birth  dared  to  raise  bis  band  against 
a  nobleman,  death  was  the  inevitable  punishment.  If  any  one  pre- 
smtied  to  question  the  nobility  ot  a  magnate,  be  was  forced  to  prove 
bi>  assertion  or  sutler  death  ;  nay.  if  a  powerful  man  chose  to  take  a 
fancy  to  the  field  of  bis  bumbler  neigld>onr,  and  to  erect  a  land¬ 
mark  upon  it,  atid  if  that  land-mark  remained  fur  three  days,  the  poor 
man  lost  his  possession.  The  atriK'ious  cruelties  which  were  habi¬ 
tually  exercised,  are  Inirdly  credible.  A  Masalki  caused  his  houiuls 
to  devour  a  peasant  who  happened  to  frighten  his  horse;  a  Radzivil 
had  the  belly  of  one  of  his  subjects  ripped  open  to  thrust  his  feet  into 
it,  hoping  thereby  to  be  cured  of  a  malady  w  hich  tormented  him.’ 

One  of  th(‘  most  iiitallible  signs  of  a  low  state  of  civilization 
and  inoral.^,  is,  the  corrupt  administration  of  justice.  As  s|>eci- 
inens  of  PidUb  justice,  our  Author  mentions  the  case  of  a  mer¬ 
chant  of  Warsaw,  whom  it  cost  fourteen  hundred  ducats,  to 
pitKuiv  the  conv ictioii  and  e\('ctition  of  two  rolibers  who  bad 
idumleiiMl  bun;  and  anothei  case  still  more  llagrunt,  that  of  a 
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prasant  who  hail  apprehtnulfcl  an  assassin,  ami  hIio,  on  takini; 
(lim  hfton*  the  gtaronte^  was  coolly  tiismissoil  with  his  prisoner 
and  the  corpse  ol  the  murdered  person  \fhich  he  had  hrou^ht  in 
his  \va^u;oii,  because  he  had  not  ten  ducats,  the  fee  demanded 
by  the  ma;;istriite  for  his  interferenct*.  'I'he  morals  of  the  people 
were,  and  continue  to  he,  Dr.  N.  says,  nearly  at  the  lowest  point 
of  delmsc*ment :  female  chastity  is  in  P(dand  a  phenomenon,  while 
tlie  male  sex  are  proportionally  prollii^ate.  ‘  Drunkenness, 

^  i'luttony,  and  sensiiahty  prevail  to  a  degree  unknown  in  other 
‘  coiintries  of  luurope.* 

‘  Yet  sucli  is  the  race  timt  writers  have  joined  in  bewailing  as  the 
victims  of  ambition  and  the  martyrs  of  patriotism.  These  terms  may 
exliit,  but  patriotism  or  ambition  were  in  tact  unknown  in  Poland; 
inordinate  sellishncss  w;is  the  prevailing  passion  and  motive  of  action, 
and  the  whole  fabric  of  human  society  was  rotten  and  undermined 
to  its  very  foundations.  It  is  a  truth  which  cannot  be  too  often  re¬ 
peated,  that  liberty  can  exist  only  amongst  a  virtuous  and  moral  people. 
Whenever  human  depravity  has  reached  u  certain  point,  a  nation 
must  become  enslaved,  first  by  its  own  rulers,  and  then  by  surround¬ 
ing  nations.  I  list ory  presents  to  us  this  truth  in  a  thousand  aspects, 
and  yet  mankind  are  obstinately  deaf  to  the  unwelcome  truth.  VVhen 
the  Saxon  family  hud  obtained  by  bribery  and  intrigue  the  crown  of 
Poland,  the  I’olish  character  was  sunk  almost  past  recovery;  the 
wars  which  ensued,  tended  still  more  to  corrupt  and  demoralise  the 
petiplc ;  and  when  Stanislaus  Poniatowsky  ascended  the  throne,  it  is 
hut  reasonable  to  infer  that  that  w'eak  and  profligate  Pole  possessed 
neither  the  talents  nor  the  inclination  to  reform  the  condition  of  his 
subjects.  On  the  contrary,  it  would  ap]>ear  that  he  participated  in 
their  crimes,  and  only  laughed  at  the  wenes  of  cruelly  and  injustice 
which  were  daily  passing  around  him.  Thus,  during  his  reign,  a 
petty  noble  having  refused  to  resign  to  Count  Tiiisenhaus  bis  small 
estate,  the  Count  invited  him  to  dinner,  ns  if  desirous  of  amicably 
aiijusting  the  aflair ;  and  whilst  the  knight,  in  tlie  pride  of  his  heart 
at  such  an  uucx{>ected  honour,  assiduously  plied  tlic  bottle, the  Count 
ilisputched  some  liuiulreds  of  peasants  with  axes,  ploughs,  and  wag¬ 
gons,  ordering  the  village,  which  consisted  only  of  u  few  wooden 
buildings,  to  he  pulled  down,  the  materials  carried  away,  and  the 
plough  to  he  passed  over  the  ground  which  the  village  liad  occupied, 
riiis  was  accordingly  done.  The  nobleman,  on  his  return  home  in 
the  evening,  could  Hud  neither  road,  house,  nor  village.  The  master 
and  his  servant  were  alike  bewildered,  and  knew  not  whether  they 
were  dreaming  or  had  lost  the  power  of  discrimination ;  hut  their 
surprise  and  agony  were  .leeined  so  truly  humorous,  tlint  the  whole 
court  was  delighted  with  the  jpke  !  As  a  contrast  to  this  story,  (re¬ 
lated  on  the  nnthority  of  Baron  l^klanski,  himself  a  Pole,)  the  reader 
may  peruse  the  following,  which  happened  in  (valitzia,  after  tlie  cruel 
partiiion,  A  peiusant  with  his  wife  and  children,  belon^'ing  to  the 
estate  of  the  Staroste  Bleskg  having  fled  into  Austrian  Cfulil/ia,  tlie 
Staroste  assembled  a  party  of  horsemen,  and  eai  ricd  off  Iiis  serf,  upon 
whom  he  inflicted  a  hundred  blows  of  the  hanciukf  and  tlitcw  iiim 
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into  a  dungeon.  The  Emperor  Joseph  the  Second,  having  lieen  in¬ 
formed  of  this  fact,  caused  his  Ministers  to  demand  a  reparation 
from  the  King  of  l*olniui,  who  answered,  that  it  did  not  depend  upon 
him,  hut  upon  Ins  permanent  council.  The  Emperor  not  being  satis¬ 
fied  with  this  evasive  answer,  sent  a  body  of  two  hundred  dragoons, 
to  bring  back  both  the  Starosle  and  the  serf  to  Zamoic,  where  tliey 
were  brouglit  before  an  Austrian  Court  of  Justice.  The  Staroste 
was  condemned  to  pay  a  thousand  crowns  as  an  indemnity  to  the 
peasant,  and  a  fine  of  live  tliousand  to  tlie  Austrian  Exchc(|uer. — 
'file  lumdred  blows  wliich  he  liad  bestowed  upon  the  peasant,  were 
repaid  to  him  on  his  own  person,  and  he  was  sent  home  again  to  his 
estate  with  all  due  respect.*  p.  133,  1. 


Without  iinpeaebing  cilber  our  Author’s  veracity  or  bis  cor¬ 
rectness,  it  occurs  to  us  to  iinpiire  Irom  what  sonrtres  iiedeiivid 
bis  knowledge  of  many  of  these  facts.  Ilis  rajiid  journey  through 
country  could  scarcely  allow  of  bis  colh‘cling  sullicitMit  data 
for  such  very  general  conclusions;  and  if,  as  we  suspect,  be  ob¬ 
tained  the  chief  part  of  bis  information  in  the  circles  of  V  ienna, 
it  is  possible  that  be  might  receive  the  truth  somewhat  modified, 
or,  at  all  events,  learn  only  a  part  of  the  truth.  I'lie  wretched 
travelling  accommodations  which  awaited  him,  were  not  likely 
to  advance  the  I’oles  in  liis  good  opinion  ;  and  certainly  the  an¬ 
ecdote  related  at  p.  101,  of  the  infamous  conduct  of  a  woman  of 
noble  birth,  which  came  under  our  .Vuthor’s  own  observation  at 
l.#eniberg,  might  seem  to  warrant  his  taking  a  great  deal  for 
granted  with  regard  to  the  untiridled  and  bestial  licentiousness 
which  is  allirmed  to  be  prevalent.  The  tiews  are  charged  with 
being  the  grand  instruments  of  corrupting  the  morals  of  the 
I’olcs.  All  the  distilleries  are  in  their  hantls,  being  fnrmeil  out 
to  them  by  tbe  nobles,  who  thus  connive  at  the  poisoning  of  their 
own  serfs.  The  favourite  fupior  is  a  spirit  obtained  from  corn, 
rendered  more  palatable,  as  well  as  more  destructive,  liy  the  ad- 
ilition  of  the  essential  oils  of  fennel  and  carraway  seeds,  ‘  which 
‘  are  mixed  with  the  wash  previously  to  distillation.’  Tlie 
spirit  is  drank  raw  and  neat,  or  is  copiously  mixed  with  the 
*  bad  bread’  wiiich,  together  with  all  sorts  of  ‘  |)utrescent  ani- 
‘  mal  food,’  forms  tbe  diet  of  the  lower  classes.  The  habit  of 
body  thus  iiulueod,  together  with  their  abominable  uncleanli- 
ness,  reiulcrs  the  conse([Ucnces  of  a  contagions  fever,  dreadful. 
*riie  poison  once  received,  is  propagateil  ‘  with  ail  the  rapidity 
‘  of  eombnslioii  ;*  and  there  being  no  medical  assistance  at 
hand,  the  wretched  pepnlation  are  abandoned  to  their  fate.  In 
1770,  the  plague  which  broke  out  in  Constantinople,  having,  by 
means  of  the  'Turkish  and  llussiau  armies,  been  introduced  into 
IMlaiid,  all  the  peasants  of  an  entire  village  heloiiging  to  Prince 
.\dum  I’/artoriiisky,  were  swept  otV  in  one  rlay,  and  nine  mo¬ 
nasteries  wore  left  without  a  single  human  being.  'The  Polish 
nobles;  instead  of  attempting  to  meliorate  the  condition  of  their 
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?<erfs,  cxltuiisl  all  their  iiii^eiuiity  in  ex|HMlients  to  increase  their 
own  overgrown  iiieoiiies,  by  throwinij  in  their  way  temptations 
to  (Iruiikeniiess. 

*  llisliops  and  nobles  are  joint  proprietors  of  all  the  inns,  and  the 
greater  the  drunkenness  of  the  peasantry,  the  larger  are  the  returns 
to  the  lords  of  the  soil.  This  picture  is  far  from  being  overcharged. 

I  may  appeal  with  confidence  to  every  traveller  in  Poland  to  iK^ur 
truth  to  its  lamentable  veracity.' 

Dr.  Neale  corroborates  !Vlr.  James’s  statement  •  relative  to 
the  striking  physiognomy  ot  the  I'olisli  Jews.  Many  of  the 
.l(nvisli  families,  who  had  amassed  great  wealth,  having  pro¬ 
fessedly  embraced  Catholicism,  have  l>een  ennobled  and  per- 
mittcsl  t(»  purchase  extensive*  estates.  'Flic  noble  families  of 
Ossolenski,  Majerski,  and  Uivic^inski,  arc  all  of  Hebrew  origin. 
Dr  Neale  ailds  : 

*  The  enjoyment  of  liberty  and  civil  rights  seems  to  have  produced 
a  strong  effect  on  the  physical  constitution  and  physiognomy  of  this 
singular  race;  bestowing  u  dignity  and  energy  of  character  upon  them 
which  we  may  in  vain  look  for  in  those  of  other  countries.  The  men, 
cloathed  in  long  black  robes  reaching  to  their  ankles,  and  sometimes 
adorned  in  front  with  silver  agruHes,  their  heads  covered  with  fur 
caps,  their  chesnut  or  auburn  locks  parted  in  front,  and  falling  grace¬ 
fully  on  the  shoulders  in  spiral  curls,  display  much  manly  beauty,^ 
Nay,  1  have  frequently  contemplated  with  astonishment  many  amongst 
them,  whose  placid,  yet  melancholy  countenances  recalled  strongly 
to  my  recollection  the  heads  depicted  by  Uaphael,  Leonardo  de  Vinci, 
Curio  Dolce,  and  the  earlier  Italian  painters;  and  which,  until  1 
visited  Poland,  1  had  conceived  to  exist  only  amongst  the  line  ideal 
forms  of  art.  More  than  once  an  involuntary  awe  lias  seized  me  on 
contemplating  on  the  shoulders  of  a  Hebrew  villager,  a  head  present¬ 
ing  those  traits  of  physiognomy,  which,  by  long  association,  1  had 
always  conjoined  with  the  abstract  ideal  countenunce  of  the  Saviour 
of  the  world.  In  this  feeling  I  am  not  singular;  it  has  been  remarked 
by  other  travellcr8,f  whose  minds  had  been  also  early  habituated  to 
make  such  comparisons.  In  feminine  beauty  the  women  arc  likewise 
distinguished,  out  beauty  is  not  uncommon  amongst  the  Jewesses  of 
other  countries.  When  looking  at  them  seated,  according  to  their 
usual  custom,  on  a  w  ooden  sofa,  by  the  doors  of  their  houses,  on  the 
evenings  of  their  sabbaths,  dressed  in  their  richest  stuffs  and  pearl 
head-dresses,  I  tiave  imagined  1  could  trace  a  strong  resemblance  be¬ 
tween  their  present  head  ornaments  and  those  sculptured  upon  the 
heads  of  Egyptian  sphytixcs.  Nor  do  1  think  it  at  all  improbable 
that  the  dresses  of  the  Hebrews  in  Poland,  both  men  and  women,  are 
at  this  day  nearly  the  same  as  those  of  their  ancestors  when  they  left 
the  “  house  of  bondage.”  Herodotus  mentions  the  MelanchUeni,  a 
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race  of  people  drcstcil  in  black,  dwelling  amongst  the  Scythians  on 
tlie  bunks  of  the  Tyras ;  and  the  present  inhabitants  of  Halietz  and 
Marienpont  have  probably  dressed  in  the  same  fashion  ever  since  the 
days  of  the  venerable  historian.’  pp.  118—119. 

Moldavia  is  deHcribed  as  presenting  an  aspect  very  singular, 
and  perhaps  at  this  era  uirupie,  being  intersected  with  iiiaishes 
and  small  lakes  in  a  degree  cnriotis  beyond  all  description. 
Mcckleid»nrg  Strelit/.,  and  la  V’endw,  are  districts  of  country 
originally  of  the  same  description  ;  Imt  the  latter  is  now  neariy 
drained  dry,  and  the  lakes  of  the  former  are  Iteing  filled  up. 
Most  of  the  rivers  in  Moldavia  are  intersecti'd  with  W4*irs,  which 
dam  the  waters,  and  form  ponds  :  on  these  weirs  mills  are  built, 
and  the  villages  are  placed  round  them.  Dr.  Neale  conjectures, 
that  the  original  settlers  found  that  the  eilluvia  from  the  marshes, 
was  best  obviated  by  covering  them  with  water. 

*  The  face  of  the  country  consists  of  immense  undulating  downs, 
called  iteppes,  of  great  bi^auty  and  vast  extent,  covered  with  the  most 
luxuriant  crops  of  grass,  affording  nourishment  to  herds  of  sheep, 
horses,  and  horned  cattle.  Their  monotonous  aspect  is  only  inter¬ 
rupted  from  time  to  time  by  the  small  round  lakes  betore-mentioned, 
and  sometimes  villages  of  the  most  primeval  character,  surrounded  by 
wattle  fences,  straggling  at  wide  intervals  along  the  grassy  brows  of 
the  hills — no  trees — a  few  thickets — no  hedges,  land-marks,  or  divi¬ 
sions  of  the  territory,  here  and  there  some  fields  of  maize — hares, 
coveys  of  imrtridges,  and  other  game  hopping  tamely  along  the  sides 
of  the  roads — these  roads  almost  without  a  pebble,  and  so  smooth  that 
the  wheels  of  tl>e  carriage  glide  silently  along,  as  if  on  the  sandy 
beach  by  the  shores  of  tne  sea.  Tlie  Moldavian  peasants,  who  arc 
occasionally  met  drivimr  bullock- wains  of  the  sininlest  form  and  con- 


occasionally  met  driving  bullock- wains  of  the  simplest  form  and  con¬ 
struction,  are  a  rough,  nardy,  and  simole  race,  clad  in  white  woollen, 
or  linen  garments,  sheep  skin  caps  and  sandals— according  with  every 
surrounding  object,  to  inspire  the  idea  of  pastoral  life  in  the  very  in¬ 
fancy  of  society,  when  every  image  and  emotion  was  simple,  peace¬ 
ful,  and  innoexMH.  There  are  some  few  of  the  grand  historical 
landscH|H's  of  Kul>ens,  1  mean  those  engraved  by  Ihdswert,  which 
might  ilepicl  the  general  nspect  of  Moldavia,  and  these  are  the  only 
representations  of  nature  illiutrutivc  of  its  character,  which  I  have 
yel  seen.*  pp.  1.1 1- — 1.55. 

This  de>eription  must,  however,  he  umlerstood  as  uppiving 
only  to  iIk*  plains  of  Moldavia,  for  to  the  soiuli  of  Jassy,  (be 
present  seal  of  ibe  vice- royally,  rises  the  *  suptTb  range  of 

*  luouiitains,  almost  of  ;\lpiue  lieiglil,  clothed  to  the  very  Mimiuil 

*  wilU  woods  of  iiiaguificeut  growth.*  This  serves  to  oxjduin 
lilt'  wtUerwise  iirecoiicilcuhle  aeea>uiits,  eiloti  from  prixrediug 
travelWis,  of  the  grand  and  romantic  scenery  in  wbicli  Mol¬ 
davia  is  said  to  abound.  Its  fertility  is  dt  seribiul  us  rendering  it 
a  most  desirable  country  to  the  emigrant,  were  it  not  (bat  (he 
inhahitanls  arc  suIVciing  under  llic  o|»prcssiun  of  burdcsof  petty 
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tyrants.  Delictoiis  wiiu^,  tlm  protluw  of  llio  mountain  vines, 
excellent  \ili<‘at.  inai%e  in  abnndsince,  and  honey,  form  part  of 
its  annual  ex|K>rt8,  and  we  are  told  that  ‘there  is  only  a  fortieth 
‘  part  of  the  arable  soil  in  tillai^e.*  Huron  de  Tott  compares  the 
country  to  Hiiri^iiiidy.  No  computation  of  the  total  population  is 
snivel!,  but  tJassy  is  thought  to  contain  about  ten  thousand 
souls. 

Dr.  Neale  speaks  of  the  (iris'k  llospotlars  in  much  the 
same  terms  as  Mr.  Wilkinson,  eharacteritin^  them  as  faithh^ss 
and  intrisruiiii'  persons,  who,  ‘  alter  passin:^  several  years  in 
‘  (lani^iinu^  ut  the  h»vees  of  the  Turkish  viziei*s,  flatterinpf,  lyin^, 

‘  bribing;,  and  underininiiii^  their  rivals  by  malignant  slanders, 

‘  become  Court  Drus^omans,  and  nlterwards  succeed,  on  vacan- 
‘  cies,  to  the  princip<ilities  of  Wullachia  and  Moldavia.’ 

‘  They  set  out  for  their  scat  of  government  loaded  with  debts, 
contracted  in  bribing  the  members  of  the  Turkish  divan,  and  sur¬ 
rounded  by  a  host  of  needy  relatives  and  hungry  parasites,  who 
to  he  maintained  und  provided  for  by  draining  the  peasantry  of  thest* 
devoted  provinces.  Tlie  most  oppressive  exactions  are  enforced,  to 
wrest  from  these  wretched  peasants  the  wealtli  required  to  pay  the 
(irand  Seignor’s  revenue,  und  keep  the  divan  in  good  humour,  and 
often,  on  returnuig  to  the  shores  ot  the  Bosphorus  to  enjoy  their  ill 
acquired  fortunes,  the  bow-string  or  scimitar  puts  a  i>eriod  to  their 
career.’ 

The  annual  salary  of  the  IIos|H)dar  of  Moldavia,  which  is  in¬ 
ferior  to  that  of  the  Wallachian  viceroy,  is  not  less  than  100,000i. 
sterling.  The  total  amount  of  taxes  paid  by  Moldavia,  was  es¬ 
timated,  in  1785,  ut  two  millions  eight  hundred  and  forty  thou¬ 
sand  piastres.  It  is  no  wonder,  then,  that  emigrations  shouid 
be  continually  taking  place.  Yenibazar  (the  new  market)  is  the 
name  of  a  small  town  in  Bulgaria,  which  owes  its  rise  to  this 
circumstance.  Poor  families  from  both  Wallachia  and  Mol¬ 
davia,  arc  driven  to  take  refuge  on  ilte  Bulgarian  shie  of  the 
Danube,  in  order  to  avoid  the  tyranny  and  extortion  practised 
by  (ireek  tax-gatherers  and  their  native  Boyars. 

Tticre  is  nothing  new  in  our  Author’s  account  of  Constanti¬ 
nople:  be  confesses  that  he  was  not  placed  in  circumstanoes 
which  allowed  of  bis  attaining  any  information  whli  respect  to 
the  interior  of  its  society,  that  would  be  at  all  interesting  to  the 
public,  and  be  endeavours  to  make  up  for  this  dehciency  by 
some  remarkable  anecdotes.  We  have  the  history  of  two  rene- 
gadoes;  one  an  Englishman,  a  native  of  Heading,  of  the  name 
ot  Baillie,  who,  at  the  lime  of  our  Author’s  visit  to  Constanti¬ 
nople,  having  assumed,  wiih  the  name  ufSeliin,  the  profession  of 
Muhainmedanisiu,  had  been  created  an  EflTendi,  and  was  ena- 
ployed  as  a  civil  engineer  in  the  construction  of  paper  mills  and 
barracks.  This  man  appears  to  have  fallen  a  victim  to  chagrin, 
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perhaps  remorse,  and  the  fasts  of  the  Ramazan.  I'lie  real 
name  of  the  other  adventurer  was  Montjoye,  hut  he  had  the  ad- 
ilressto  pass  liiinself  olVupon  the  British  government  us  the(aer- 
itiaii  Count  Froberg,  and  to  procure  for  himself  the  appointment 
of  Colonel  to  a  regiment  which  he  was  to  raise  in  the  Albanian 
and  Chiistian  provinces  of 'rurkey.  On  limling  himself  detert- 
eil  in  very  nefarious  conduct,  being  moreover  imlehted  30,01)01. 
to  our  liovernment,  he  thought  j»ro]U'r  to  desert  to  the  French, 
and  was  eventually  cut  to  pieces  hy  (he  Cossacks.  Jlc?  seems 
to  have  been  a  most  accomplished,  well-hred,  ami  insinuating 
scoundrel:  he  spoke  eight  Furopean  languages  with  llnency, 
had  visitetl  every  country  in  FiUropi*,  having  accompanied  the 
l)nk»^  of  Orleans  to  the  Frozen  Ocean,  had  traversed,  besides, 
all  North  America,  aiul  on  account  of  his  ‘  amiable  manners’  and 
conversational  talents,  was  ‘  a  welcome  guest  at  all  the  diploma- 
‘  tic  tables  of  Fora.’  Among  the  foreign  (*nvoys  (hen  at  Fera, 
were  the  Russian  Aiidiassador,  Italiuski,  and  the  French  minis¬ 
ter,  Ruflin,  whose  characters  are  thus  portrayed. 


‘  The  former  had  been  educated  as  a  physician  at  the  University 
of  Edinburgh,  and  had  returned  to  his  native  country  with  the  inten¬ 
tion  of  exercising  his  profession  at  Petersburgli,  but  having  been 
attacked  with  a  spitting  of  blood,  he  found  himself  incapucituted 
from  (for)  following  the  laborious  and  ungrateful  trade  of  physic.  He 
was  tl»en  appointed  Secretary  to  the  Russian  Legation  at  Naples, 
and  after  many  years  of  faithful  service,  ascended  to  the  highest  rank 
which  it  had  to  confer.  From  Naples  he  was  transferred  to  Con¬ 
stantinople,  where  his  knowledge  of  oriental  literature,  his  cool, 
crafty*  and  dispassionate  mind,  and  his  perpetual  command  of  temper, 
gave  him  great  advantage  over  his  rival  diplomatists,  whose  foibles 
and  irritability  of  temper  constantlyoffercd  him  advantages  of  which 
he  seldom  failed  to  avail  himself.  In  him  it  was  diflicult  to  say,  which 
was  most  to  he  admired,  the  powers  of  a  bodily  frame  that  had 
withstood  a  constant  hcemorrhage  from  the  lungs  for  forty  years,  or 
the  vigour  of  those  mental  powers  that,  in  such  a  dilapidated  tene¬ 
ment,  had  mastered  the  ditticultics  of  twelve  languages.  The  pecu¬ 
liar  circumstances  to  which  I  apprehend  he  owed  his  life,  were,  great 
tetUpernnee,  and  a  pulse  which  never  exceeded  forty  pulsations  in  a 
minute.* 

*  As  to  HutRn,  he  was  a  character  of  another  stamp,  bold,  impe¬ 
rious,  overbearing;  with  a  spirit  unbroken  by  the  miseries  of  three 
long  periods  of  confinement  within  the  Seven  Towers,  disdaining  the 
cold  formalities  of  Turkish  diplomacy,  or  the  softening  intervention 
of  a  dragoman’s  courtly  siiceches,  he  was  in  the  habit  of  daily  beard¬ 
ing  the  ministers  of  the  Turkish  Divan,  and  of  making  tliem  tremble 
at  the  redoubted  name  of  the  Emperor  and  King.* 

Yet  was  this  subtle  Frenchman  carrying  on,  at  the  same  time, 
his  intrigues  throughout  the  Turkish  empire. 

In  remarking  upon  the  weakness  of  the  Ottoman  empire,  Dc 
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Neale  says,  ‘  One  cannot  hut  he  astonishetl  how  such  an  uu- 
‘  wiehly  mass  li.is  hehl  loi^ether  alter  the  frct|uent  attacks  wliicli 
‘  the  Ilussiaiis  ha\e  lately  matle  u|k)ii  it.’  The  explanation  he 
olVers,  is,  that  the  invailers  wastetl  their  ertorts  on  the  extremi¬ 
ties  of  the  ejiani,  when  they  luii^ht  l»ave  aimed  their  blow  at 
his  heart. 

‘  If,  insteail  of  exhausting'  their  armies  on  the  swampy  banks  of  the 
Danube,  or  hulierin^  the  old  ramparts  of  Ruschuk  and  Schiimla  to 
reach  the  intricate  defiles  of  the  Ualcan,  they  had  only  seized  on  the 
promontory  of  Kneada,  and  then  formed  an  intrcnclicd  camp,  they 
wouhl  liave  taken  all  these  defences  in  reverse,  and  nii^ht  have 
marched  upon  the  capital  itself,  after  one  general  engagement.  It  is 
more  than  probable,  that  by  these  tactics,  they  would  have  speedily 
succeeded  in  driving  the  Turks  across  the  Bosphorus  of  Thrace.’ 

A  few  short  years  will,  he  thinks,  ileteiinine  the  fate  of  the 
einpiie,  and  njmii  its  ruins  mav  then  he  established  the  greatest 
power  which  has  appeared  in  l^irope,  since  the  downlal  of  the 
throne  of  Constantine. 

Or.  Neale  ilevotes  a  chapter  to  the  IMagiie,  which  he  is  dis¬ 
posed  to  regard  as  nothing  more  than  *  bilious  remitteut  fever 
‘  under  its  worst  possible  form,  attended  with  pctechiae,  hlains, 

^  and  swelling  of  the  lymphatic  glands,  which  sometimes  suppu- 
‘  rate,  hut  oftener  do  not.’  If  they  suppurate,  or  if  copious  per¬ 
spiration  can  he  produced,  the  patient  recovers.  All  those,  how¬ 
ever,  who  have  the  plague,  have  not  buboes  ;  which  has  been  a 
source  of  much  mistake.  'I'he  prevalence  of  the  pestilence  at 
Constantinople,  Dr.  N.  thinks  mainly  attrihutahle  to  its  unhealthy 
situation  :  the  marshy  grounds  lying  immediately  around  its 
walls,  lie  estimates  at  little  short  of  twenty  scpiare  miles.  At 
the  same  lime,  the  habits  ami  diet  of  the  inliahitanls,  suilicieiuly 
predispose  them  to  receive  any  contagion.  Consninptioii  also 
is  a  Ireipient  complaint ;  a  popular  remetly  for  which,  is,  a  few 
grains  of  pilch  mmle  into  jiills,  and  administered  several  times  a 
day:  Dr.  N.  adds,  ‘  In  some  instances  I  have  observed  it  to 
‘  l)i‘.  beneficial.’ 

Our  Author  descended  into  the  salt  mine  at  Wieliczko,  in  (ia- 
lity.ia,  the  greatest  ilepth  of  which  was,  at  that  time,  BOO  feet, 
hut  the  existence  of  immense  strata  of  salt  below  that  level,  had 
been  ascertained.  'I'lie  extent  of  the  excavations  was  about 
0000  feet  from  north  to  south,  and  about  '2000  from  east  to  west. 

1  he  order  ot  the  strata,  is,  first,  loose  vegetable  mould ;  then, 
argillaceous  clay,  or  marl ;  thirdly,  a  fine  sand  mixed  with 
water  ;  fourthly,  a  black  and  very  compact  clay  ;  and  imme¬ 
diately  under  this,  the  fossil  salt,  which  is  of  such  hardness  as 
to  require  to  be  blasted  with  gunpowder.  The  beds  of  salt  into 
which  these  excavations  penetrate,  extend  on  tin*  southern,  as 
Well  as  on  the  northern  sides  of  the  (Jarpathiaii  niouiituins,  for  a 
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H)m(‘e  of  six  liiinitretl  inileK.  ^  At  KperuMt,  in  Hungary,  is  a  salt 
^  mine  IHOO  feet  below  the  surface  of  the  earth.’ 

Here  we  must  take  leave  of  Dr.  Neale,  after  thanking  him  for 
the  ample  amusement  and  interesting  information  which  his 
work  has  ntVordeil  us.  I  nreasonahle,  indeed,  must  he  the  rea- 
«ler  uhom  the  perusal  disappoints  ;  and  in  no  ordinary  degree  well 
informeti  must  he  he  whosliall  derive  from  it  no  addition  to  his 


knowledge.  Dr.  N.  makes  no  pretensions  which  he  does  not 
justify,  and  he  well  merits  the  praise  of  an  intelligent  and  enter¬ 
taining,  if  not  profoumlly  scientific  traveller.  'I'he  volume  con- 
t  liiis  eleven  tinted  engravings,  from  drawings  by  the  Author, 
which  are  very  neatly  executed. 


Art.  III.  Moral  Sketches  ttf  prevailing  Opinions  and  Manners,  Fo^ 
reign  and  Domestic:  with  UcHcctions  on  Prayer.  By  llunnaii 
More.  Hoy.  P2mo.  pp.  xxii,  .518.  London.  ISU). 

I  N  this  volume,  the  veneralde  and  privilegeil  instructress,  who 
■  lias  li>etl  to  see  the  children  of  her  earliest  pupils  rising  into 
manhood,  and  to  hecome  a  sort  of  hereditary  counsellor  to  the 
large  section  of  the  polite  world  which  recognises  her  authority, 
takes  a  final  leave  ot  luT  readers.  Ilow  little  could  she  have 
anticiputeil,  at  the  commencement  of  her  labours,  that  the  life 
which  has  been  so  usefully  spent,  would  be  protracted  to  a  pe¬ 
riod  which  should  allow  of  such  a  multiplication  of  praiseworthy 
and  etlicient  exertions  for  the  promotion  of  practical  piety,  and  of 
witnessing  in  some  degree  their  result  in  the  characters  she  has 
contributed  to  form  !  Such  has  been  the  nature  of  her  sticct's- 
sive  publications,  that  their  extensive  sale  must  be  regarded  as 
no  eipiivocal  indication  of  the  deference  felt  towards  Uic  Writer, 
and  of  the  value  of  her  services;  and  if  religion  has  been  making 
progress  among  the  higher  ranks,  we  think  that  few  persons 
will  deny  to  her  instrumentality  the  merit  of  having  had  some 
share  in  promoting  it.  Mt  is  with  the  sincerest  satisfaction,* 
says  Mrs.  More  in  the  Preface  to  the  present  volume,  ‘  and  the 

*  most  lively  gratitude  to  God,  that  the  Writer  of  these  pages  is 
‘  enabled  to  bear  her  feeble  but  heartfelt  testimony  to  the  progress 

*  which  religion  has  made,  and  is  making,  amongst  us,  especially 
‘  in  the  higher,  and  even  the  highest  ranks  of  society.*  There  is 
no  fact  of  which  we  should  rejoice  more  sincerely  to  be  well 
assured  than  this.  Mrs.  More  has,  we  doubt  not,  better  sources 
of  information  than  we  ourselves  possess ;  and  we  are  willing  to 
rt'ceive  her  testimony  as  evidence  of  its  being  the  case  to  a  con¬ 
siderable  extent ;  an  extent  suBicient,  if  not  to  substantiate  the 
remark  in  its  widest  application,  yet  to  justify  the  feelings  and 
the  ho|H's  in  which  it  must  be  so  peculiarly  soothing  to  the  ve¬ 
nerable  Writer  to  indulge,  lostauces,  indeed,  of  the  spread  of 
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rclis^iotis  conviction  and  knowledge  amon^  the  higlier  classes,  ns 
well  as  of  the  usefulness  of  her  own  works  in  snhsorvin^  it,  iiuist 
liave  been  continually  coming  to  her  own  knowledge;  and  these 
present  n  bl  ight  side  of  the  general  state  of  things,  whtcli  we 
cannot  bluuie  her  for  conteiuplatiug ;  more  especially  since  in  the  * 
present  volume  she  adopts  the  tone,  not  of  congratulation,  but  of 
caution.  W  e  only  wish  that  this  her  last  ap|>eal  may  be  so 
forcible,  and  her  farewell  cautions  so  well  received,  as  to  bear 
out  her  te4itimony  to  its  full  extent,  and  to  render  still  more  in¬ 
contestable  her  claim  to  he  considered  os  one  of  the,  most  suc¬ 
cessful  as  well  as  most  valnahle  writers  of  her  day. 

Mrs.  More  has  selected  for  her  hrst  topic,  a  |K)int  of  no  ordi¬ 
nary  interest  and  importance  ;  one  which  calls  for  all  her  powers 
of  expatiation,  and  fur  the  most  skilful  combination  of  address 
mill  severity.  It  relates  to  tlie  present  *  excess  of  continental 

*  intercourse,'  wliicli  she  justly  cousitlers  as  threatening  us  with 

*  a  revolution,'  though  of  a  very  ditferent  kind  from  what  our 
politicians  atlect  to  fear,  *  not  the  less  certain,  because  it  is  not 
^  acknowledgiMl.'  *  The  niischicfs  elTected  by  these  incessant 
‘  migrations,  may  he  slow,  but  they  are  progn‘ssive.'  ‘  What,* 
she  indignantly  exclaims,  *  was  the  first  use  we  made  of  the 
‘  blessing  of  |ieace  ?'  By  very  great  numbers,  it  was  seized  on, 

‘  not  as  a  means  to  repair,  in  some  measure,  the  ravages  which 
^  were  made  on  the  commerce,  (he  pro|>erty,  the  comforts,  as 

*  well  as  the  )>opulation  of  the  country,'  hut  only  *  to  vary  their 

*  nature,  and  enhance  tlieir  malignity.' 

‘  Instead  of  using  it  to  mitigate  the  distresses,  and  to  restrain  the 
crimes  of  the  lower  orderst  by  living  in  the  midst  of  them,  each  at 
his  natural  and  appropriate  station,  and  thus  neutralizing  a  spirit  of 
disaffection,  wliich  tooK  advantage  only  of  their  absence  to  break  out ; 
— instead  of  improving  its  opportunities,  or  providing  against  the  im¬ 
pending  scarcity,  which  the  dc'.ertion  of  the  rich  increased  almost  to 
famine,  in  giving  employment  to  the  industrious,  relief  to  the  tick, 
and  bread  to  the  famished ; — instead  of  each  centincl  remaining  at 
his  providentially  appointed  watch,— at  this  critical  moment,  a  very 
large  proportion  of  our  nobles  and  gentry,  an  indefinite  number  of  our 
laity,  and  not  a  few  of  our  clergy,  that  important  part  of  our  commu« 
nity,  of  which  tho  situation  is  peculiarly  local,-*aU  these,  as  if  simuU  , 
tancouily  seized  by  that  mania  which,  in  fabulous  history,  is  said  to 
have  tent  one  unfortunate  subject  of  divine  persecution  wandering 
through  the  world, — all  these  important  portions  of  our  country  at 
ouce  abandoned  it.  The  only  use  they  made  of  peace  was  to  fly, 
with  most  unrighteous  speed,  to  the  autliurs  of  our  calamities,  and  of 
such  calamities  as  it  might  be  thought  could  not  at  once  have  been  for¬ 
gotten,  to  visit  a  country  which  hud  filled  our  own  with  widows  and 
orphans,  which  had  made  the  rest  of  Europe  a  scene  of  desolation. 

*  Not  only  hundreds  of  thousands  of  our  countrymen,  and  won^, 
and  children,  but  millions  of  our  money,  so  severely  wanted  at  brnne, 
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were  transported  from  every  port,  to  visit  this  lately  execrated  coun« 
try.  To  vUit,  did  1  say  ?  that  had  been  little  ; — a  short  excursion  to 
fectl  the  eye.  and  gratify  the  taste  with  pictures  and  statues,  might 
have  been  pleaded  as  a  natural  temntation. 

,  *  Here  we  conceive  the  grave  Cnristian  moralist  will  censure  the 

writer,  ns  much  ns  she  censures  the  emigrants.  He  will  say,  **  the 
desire  is  tOo  natural  to  he  right."  If  we  plead  in  mitigation  of  da¬ 
mages,  that  it  was  innocent  curiosity,  we  shall  be  told,  that  it  was  a 
curiositv  which  one  of  our  Hrst  ^mrents  believed  innocent,  but  which 
lost  thtMu  both  haradise.  If  it  w’us  a  desire  of  knowledge,  it  might 
be  a  knowledge  belter  unknown;  if  to  cure  those  prejudices  “for 
w  hich  our  country  is  a  name  so  dear,**  such  prejudices  may  better 
be  retained  than  cured. 

‘  Hut  he  tills  aa  it  may,  the  truth  is,  that  to  multitudes,  France  was 
not  mane  a  j  1  ice  <.f  vl^it,  but  a  home.  For  when  these  wonderful 
productions  of  art  were  restored  the  places  from  w’henco  they  had 
ncen  feloniously  taken,  did  that  allay  the  hunger  of  emigration? 
I’rnnee  beennie  the  settled  residence  of  multitudes.  France  was  made 
a  scene  for  the  eilucation  of  English,  of  Protestant  children  !  Sons 
and  daughters,  even  in  the  middle  rank  of  life,  were  trans|>orled 
thither  with  an  eagerness,  as  if  the  land  of  blood  had  been  the  land 
of  pnmnse.  And  as  all  fashions  tlcsccnd,  not  a  few  of  our  once 
simple,  plain  hearted  English  yeomen  were  drawn  in  to  follow  the 
example  of  their  tetien^  as  they  are  not  very  correctly  called.  The 
infection  became  general,  nor  has  time  as  yet  stayed  the  plague.’ 

f  We  set  a  just  value  on  the  French  language,’  coiitiiuies  Mrs. 
More;  ‘but  even  this  agreeable  language  may  be  bought  too 
‘  tlear.’ 

‘  Even  if  this  supreme  excellence,  the  perfection  of  the  Parisian 
accent,  fhouU  obtain  tor  an  English  lady  the  coveted  distinction  of 
lH*ing  taken  for  u  Ei*cnchwoman ;  does  she  not  run  some  risk,  even  in 
her  own  country  and  her  own  honu>,  from  the  habit  of  domesticating 
in  our  families  persons  of  whom  all  she  may  know  is,  that  their  accent 
is  good ;  of  whose  morals  she  knows  little;  and  of  whose  religion  she 
knows  nothing,  except  that,  if  they  happen  by  great  chance  to  have 
any,  it  is  of  a  character  hostile  to  her  own.  The  only  hope  is,  that 
the  foreign  teacher  m.\y  care  so  little  about  the  matter,  as  never  to 
intro«Uu'e  i elision  at  all.  but  this  is  not  a  very  consoling  coosideration  | 
in  the  instructors  of  our  chiidreu.* 

Hnf  if  the  cemduct  of  parents  in  the  higher  classes  is  repre- 
lien^hle  in  ttiis  respect,  in  what  terms  ought  the  imitative  folly 
of  thoM'  in  the  tuuldle  ranks  to  be  s|H)ken  of,  who,  in  their  dioice 
of  u  bool  or  of  n  private  goveriu‘ss  for  their  cliiUlreo,  lay  the 
same  ridiculous  siri'ss  upon  their  attaining  a  proficiency  in  a 
langu%gc  which  i'i  never  likely  to  be  of  any  earthly  use  to  them, 
treating  with  comparative  itisregard  all  religious  considerations! 
Dili  it  enter,  indivtl,  into  the  licsigii  of  such  persons,  to  qualify 
their  daughters  to  iiiaintain  themselves  private  teachers  or 
go\ei  nesses,  there  might  be  good  reason  Uiat  they  should  be 
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carefully  initiated  into  the  all  important  accomplishment  of  the 
French  laii(^ua«;e,  as  formin|^,  tojjether  with  music,  the  most 
hritliant  ami  imlispeiis.ihte  part  of  the  character  of  a  professional 
inslriielress ;  tmi  where  nuthiiii'  of  this  kimt  is  contemplated, 
that  farcical  append nje  to  an  Eny^lish  household,  a  Mademoi^ 
nelle  Punachey  ii  French,  or  what  is  almost  as  bad,  a  French¬ 
ified  i^overness,  is  a  monstrous  ahsurilily.  How  many  liundreils 
of  youui;  women  have  had  the  purity  of  their  minds  first  con- 
taminatetl  by  their  Fiench  governess,  or,  at  boarding  schools, 
by  a  Fiench  teacher! 

M  rs.  I^lore  adverts  to  Mde.  dc  Stacd's  strictures  on  the  insi¬ 
pidity  of  Knglish  conversational  parties,  and  the  deficiency  of 
Knglish  ladies  more  partioularly  in  those  sliiniug  talents  which 
give  life  to  Parisian  coteries.  We  are  strongly  disposerl  to 
wish  that  our  (Hgjmiihlt*  Author  hnd  not  entered  the  lists  with 
that  eloipieiit  writer  on  this  snhjerrt,  as  she  will  he  thought  by 
some  to  have  displayed  more  patriotism  than  fairness,  more  zeal 
on  behalf  of  her  country  women  than  strength  of  argument,  in 
treating  this  part  of  the  subject.  Without  meaning  to  intimate 
our  a))prohatioii  of  all  Mde.  <lc  StaCd*s  sentiments,  we  must  say 
that  they  are  not  properly  met;  ami  that  (he  general  acuteness 
as  well  as  candour  of  her  remarks  upon  tlic  Fuglish  character, 
should  have  obtained  for  her  a  less  contemptuous  treatment  of 
even  those  o|)inions  which  are  incorrect.  W'e  believe  that  ibo 
alleged  reserve  and  insipidity  of  English  ladies  are  not  owing  to 
their  domestic  virtues,  Rllhough  compatible  with  them,  any 
more  than  to  their  ‘  dread  of  new>paf>ers  that,  where  they  exist, 
they  more  often  indicate  a  deficiency  of  intellectual  cultivation, 
whicli  would  pass  itself  off  under  cover  of  a  proud  sort  of  modes¬ 
ty.  English  reserve  is  assuredly  a  much  better  thing  than 
French  tlippancy,  and  nothing  would  he  more  to  be  deprecated 
than  ail  improvement  ill  the  vivacity  of  our  conversational  circles, 
at  the  ex|HMise  of  the  true  home  character  of  Englishwomen,  or 
of  genuine  delicacy.  Hut  still,  we  are  apt  to  think  that  a  very 
consiiierahle  (lortioii  of  conversational  talent  is  consistent  witli 
the  most  perfect  simplicity  of  mind,  and  that  English  society 
might  part  with  some  of  its  proverbial  formality  and  reserve, 
without  cmlaiigeriiig  the  interests  of  morality.  We  must  just 
add,  that  by  le  degout  de  la  rie,  it  is  sutliciently  obvious  that 
Mde.  de  StaCd  did  not  mean  eillier  *  a  dislike  to  company,'  or, 
‘  a  taste  for  suicide  1  ^ 

51  rs.  5fore  is  much  more  at  home  in  the  chapter  entitled, 
‘  English  opinion  of  French  Society*,  in  whicli  we  find  some 
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highly  valuable  reniarkA.  After  stating  that  the  French  Heva- 
lutioii  rather  agirraTatcd  than  introiluced  the  moral  corruptions 
which  were  exhibited  in  that  tremendous  convulnion,  she  adds : 

•  Louif  (XIV.)  has  lately  obtaineil  in  certain  Quarters,  a  kind  of  re- 
luacitation  of  his  buried  fame,  by  the  only  method  perhaps  by  which  it 
could  have  been  raised, — a  comparison  with  the  prisoner  of  St. 
Helena.  But  surely,  to  have  committed  fewer  crimes  than  the  man 
who  has  committed  more  than  any  other  man,  is  not  to  have  attained 
a  very  high  degree  in  the  scale  of  moral  excellence.  Are  xplrndmtr 
in  decoration  and  magnificence  in  expense^  a  mantle  broad  enough  to 
cover  that  injustice  ana  those  exactions  on  a  pandered  people  which 
they  were  purchased?  The  piety  of  the  kings  latter  days  is  frecpiently 
thrown  into  the  scale  against  tho  disorders  of  his  earlier  life.  Rut 
surely  the  transition  from  proHlgacy  to  persecution  is  no  great  im» 
provement  in  the  human  character.  Were  not  his  false  virtues  even 
more  destructive  than  his  avowed  vices  I  Did  matters  take  a  better 
turn,  when  the  monarch,  by  exchanging  gross  immoralities  for  the 
exercise  of  a  superstitious  and  intolerant  religion,  indulged  himself 
and  his  directress  in  a  long  and  bitter  persecution  of  his  own  subjects? 
— a  persecution  accompanied  with  every  act  of  the  most  unrelenting 
cruelty.  Exile,  proscription,  torture,  death,  w'crc  the  rew'ards  of 
four  millions  of  nis  faithful  protestant  subjects !  To  these  vigorous 
exercises  of  arbitrary  power,  lie  w  as  encouraged  and  impelled  by  a 
woman  who  had  herself  been  educated  in  the  faith  she  now  endea¬ 
voured  to  exterminate.' 

Nothing,  indeed,  could  well  be  worse  than  the  state  of  morals 
in  the  French  capital,  as  depictctl  by  their  own  writers, ^hy 
Marinontel  in  his  Memoirs,  and  by  Mde.  dii  Doffand  in  her 
Ix'ttcrs,  upon  both  of  which  Mrs.  More  passes  some  very  just 
strictures; — nothing  much  worse  in  this  respect,  that  tho  depra¬ 
vation  of  manners  w  as  universal,  without  any  relief,  and  that  the 
distinction  l>etweon  vice  and  virtue  seemed  to  be  wholly  lost. 
The  thorough  heartlessness,  the  cold-blooded  profligacy,  which 
mark  the  characters  of  the  individuals  who  then  gave  laws  to  po¬ 
lite  society,  are,  in  the  last  degree,  disgusting  and  terrible. 

<lou  has  within  its  heterogeneous  multitude,  its  drinking  par¬ 
ties,  than  which  nothing  can  he  more  beastly,  and  its  gambling 
houses,  than  which  nothing  on  earth  can  better  deserve  the 
epithet  infernal ;  it  has  its  noble  and  courtly  libertines  and 
Bacchanals,  who  might  vie  with  any  Corinthians  of  other  climes 
or  other  ilays ;  its  revels  and  its  masquerades,  things  quite  as 
bad  as  Parisian  coteries :  but  still,  these  are  not  the  prominent 
ebaracteristk*s  of  London  society  ;  they  still  go  with  us  under 
the  specific  name  of  vice.  Excess,  and  intrigue,  and  profligacy, 
even  in  the  lughest  classes,  cannot  be  o])enly  practised  without 
pr^udice  to  the  character ;  and  neither  our  public  men,  nor  our 
literary  men,  have,  as  a  bc^y,  set  the  example  of  despising  the 
restraints  of  morality.  Yet  the  contrast  between  the  two  capi- 
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tiiN,  in,  Yfv  fi»ar,  not  qnitf  broad  cnoiififli  to  warrant  a  high  mem* 
Hure  of  patriotic  exultation.  Mrs.  More,  in  penning  the  follow* 
iiig  paragraph,  niiwt  have  intended,  we  think,  an  innirect  appli* 
ration  of  her  rc'marks  to  other  fashionables,  besides  those  of  a 
French  metropolis, 

*  All  this  mi^ht  he  very  well,  or  at  least  would  not  be  so  very  bad, 
if  there  w*ere  no  future  reckoning.  But  to  see  old  age  without  con« 
solation,  dreading  solitude  as  only  less  terrible  than  death,— -to  con- 
template  loss  of  sight  as  onl^  augmenting  spiritual  blindness,  yet  to 
see  the  afflicti*d  sufferer  clinging  to  this  miserable  existence,  and 
closing  n  life  of  sin  with  a  deatli  without  penitence,  and  without  hope, 
— to  consider  talents  capable  of  great  things,  abused  and  inisappliM, 
— a  (vod  not  merely  forsaken,  but  deni^ ; — all  these  are  images 
from  which  the  sober  mind  turns  awa^  with  horror  soBened  by  com¬ 
passion.  May  every  daughter  of  Britain  say,  with  the  patriarch  of 
old,  **  Come  not  into  their  secret,  O  my  soul ;  to  their  assembly  let 
nut  thine  honour  be  united !”  ’ 

*riie  chapter  rnfillod  ‘  Fiiiglamra  Best  Hope,*  contains  a 
|K)intr<l  address  to  parents  in  tlie  higher  classes,  on  the  iinport- 
ancf  of  religious  education,  as  the  only,  the  oil-comprehensive 
means  of  restoring,  elevating,  and  preserving  the  national  cha* 
racier.  ‘  lj<*t  it  never  be  forgotten,’  says  the  Writer,  ‘  that  it  is 

*  the  education  of  the  rich,  which  must  tinally  determine  the  fate 

*  at  once  of  rich  and  |>oor ;  and  by  consequence  which  must  dc- 
‘  termine  the  destiny  of  our  country.’ 

*  Wc  have  at  length,  though  with  a  slow  and  reluctant  movement, 
begun  to  provide  a  national  education  for  the  children  of  the  jx>or. 
Prejudice  held  out  against  it  with  its  accustomed  pertinacity, — Know¬ 
ledge  would  only  make  them  idle,  ignorance  would  preserve  subordi¬ 
nation,  the  knowledge  of  their  duty  would  impede  the  performance  of 
it.  This  last  we  did  not  perhaps  say  in  so  many  words,  but  was  it 
not  tlic  principle  of  our  conduct  ?  We  put  off  the  instruction  of  the 
poor,  till  the  growth  of  crime  made  the  rich  to  tremble.  We  refused  to 
make  them  better  till  they  grew  so  much  the  worse  as  to  augment  the 
difficulty,  as  to  lessen  the  probability  of  their  reform.  The  alarm 
came  home  to  the  opulent.  They  were  afraid  for  their  property, 
for  their  lives ;  they  were  driven  to  do  what  it  had  long  been  their 
duty  not  to  have  lefl  undone.  But  they  did  not,  till  **  Uie  overflow¬ 
ings  of  ungodlinci!^  made  them  afraid.”  They  discovered,  at  length, 
that  ignorance  had  not  made  better  subjects,  better  servants,  better 
men.  This  lesson  they  might  have  condescenderl  to  learn  sooner 
from  the  Irish  rebels,  from  the  French  revolutionists.  Wc  have  at 
length  done  well,  though  we  have  done  it  reluctantly.  We  have 
begun  to  instruct  the  poor  in  the  knowledge  of  religion.* 

This  frank  and  bold  exposure  of  the  helfi»li  ami  sordid  mo*, 
lives  in  which  the  novel  xeal  of  our  Nationalists  for  extending 
the  blessing  of  education  to  the  lowci  cU>Hes  originated — the 
unnatuial  and  reluctant  uioveiiient  compelled  by  fear,— duet 
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hijjh  oroilit  to  the  Author’s  integrity.  Here  is  nssiiredly  an  tin- 
sus|>icious  testimony  tu  the  idvi.  Not  that  it  was  otherwise  than 
noti>ri()Us ;  Init  there  are  persons  who  will  respeet  her  authority, 
but  wito  would  not  (ail  to  treat  similar  representations,  did  they 
proieetl  Irom  any  other  writer,  as  calumnies.  >Vhether  the  ex¬ 
ertion  is  likely  to  oialive  the  force  of  the  motive,  whether,  when 
the  alarm  shall  ha\e  passed  away,  selfishness  will  not  relapse 
into  its  wonted  slate  of  inaction,  remains  to  he  seen.  Well 
would  it  be  if  this  same  vacillating  privy  counsellor,  fear,  when 
the  tit  of  energy  is  upon  him,  would  always  exert  himself  in  a 
diieetion  ecpiall)  benelicent,  and  dictate  nothing  worse>  than  new 
systems  of  edtieation. 

‘  Hut  why,*  contiruH  8  ‘  Mrs.  More,  should  the  poor  monopolize  our 
brnevolenee?  Why  should  the  rich,  in  this  one  instance,  he  so  disin¬ 
terested  ?  Why  should  not  the  same  charity  be  extended  to  the 
children  of  the  opulent  and  the  great?  W’hy  should  the  son  of  the 
nobleman  not  share  tiu*  udvlantuge  now  bestowed  on  the  children  of 
his  servant,  of  his  w  orknian,  of  the  poorest  of  Ins  neighbours  ?  Why 
should  not  Christian  instruction  he  made  a  prominent  article  in  the 
education  of  those  who  are  to  govern  and  legislate,  as  well  us  of  those 
who  are  to  work  and  to  serve?  Why  are  these  most  iniporiaiit  beings, 
the  very  beings  in  this  enlightened  country  whose  immortal  interests 
are  the  most  neglected  ?* 

Why,  hut  bcM-anst'  inlidrdity  in  the  higher  classes,  is  not  re¬ 
garded  i«y  the  politician  as  alVurding  grotiml  for  alarm;  because 
religions  ignorance,  separate  from  that  fruitful  source  of  disloyal¬ 
ly,  poveit),  does  not  wear  the  aspeet  of  political  mischief;  and 
because  legislators  iua\  legislate  very  religiously  against  ii  religion, 
wbllc  thr  ii  Sunday  jouriieyings  and  Sunday  dinner  parties  sntVi- 
ciently  vindicate  them  from  (he  weakiU‘SSof  an  over  mtieli  righte¬ 
ousness.  Ilut  perhaps,  as  the  fashion  of  impiety  has  descended  so 
very  low,  ihoie  is  some  ground  for  the  hope  that  the  great  may,  in 
time,  out  of  very  pride,  tihuudon  it;  that  the  vulgar  inodes  of 
irrelivion  may  heroine  at  least  unfashionable.  And  ‘  i/^,  says 
our  venei;«hle  Moralist, — 

‘  if  the  familiar  anil  protracted  intercourse  w  ith  a  neighbouring  na¬ 
tion; — if,  during  this  intercourse,  the  long  witnessed  contempt  of  re¬ 
ligion,  mot  hid  insensibility  to  morals,  violated  Sabbaths,  an  aban- 
domntMit  to  amusements  the  most  frivolous,  to  pleasures  knit  in  one 
eternal  dance ; — it  all  this  should  happily  have  left  unimpaired,  or 
lia'c  only  tinctured  too  slightly  to  make  a  lasting  impression,  the 
noble  simplicity,  the  ancient  rectitude,  the  sound  sense,  and  the 
native  inoilc^ty  which  have  long  been  tlie  characteristics  of  the  Hri- 
tish  ptople;  if  the  grow  th  at  home,  and  w  ithin  our  ow  n  doors,  of  an 
intolerant  and  superstitious  church,  be  not  too  fondly  fostered — he 
not  promoted  instead  of  tolerated ;  if  the  paramc.unt  fondness  in  too 
many  of  ihe  more  delicate  sex,  for  unbounded  dissipation,  for  profane 
and  immoral  writers,  should  decline;  if  the  middle  classes  among  us 
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tliouUl  return  to  their  ancient  sobriety  anil  domestic  habits  ;  should 
cease  lo  vie  with  the  ^reat  in  expensive  dress  and  the  decorvitioi^s  ot 
hi^h  life,  should  cease  to  give  tlieir  daugliters  the  same  useless  ac- 
coiuplishments,  whicii  are  carried  too  far  even  in  the  highest  station, 
and  in  theirs  are  preposterous ;  if  the  instruction  we  are  at  length 
giving  to  the  poor  be  as  conscientiously  condiicted  as  it  is  generally 
adopted,  and  the  art  of  reading  be  made  the  vehicle  of  true  religion  ; 
if  a  judicious  correction  of  our  criminal  code,  and  a  prudent  rectilica- 
lion  ol’the  vlenmnds  of  pauperism,  be  successfully  followed  up;  if  the 
Alrican  slave  trade  should  be  eftectually  abolished — not  in  promises, 
and  on  paper,  but  in  very  deed  and  act ;  if  our  prisons  be  made 
places  ot  reform,  instead  of  increased  corruption  ;  if  the  young 
olfenders  be  so  instructed  that  they  come  not  out  ns  bad  as  the  old, 
and  the  old  come  not  out  worse  than  they  went  in  ;  if  our  venerable 
univer^itie8  should  fulfil  the  promise  they  give  of  becoming  as  dis- 
tinguisbeil  for  moral  discipline  and  strict  religion,  as  they  have  ever 
been,  and  they  are  now  more  than  ever,  unrivalled  for  learning  and 
ability  of  every  kind ;  if  churches  be  as  readily  attended,  as  they 
will  be  cheerfully  provided ;  if  there  be  the  same  honourable  attention 
paid  to  filling  the  nulpits  ns  to  raising  tlic  building:  if  the  Bible  be 
as  generally  read  by  the  giver,  as  it  is  liberally  bestowed  on  tlie  re¬ 
ceiver  ;  if  the  good  old  practice  of  family  prayer  should  be  revived, 
and  public  worship  more  carefully  attended  by  those  who  give  the 
law  to  fashion;  if  those  who  are  “  llie  makers  of  muniiers  will 
adopt  none  but  such  us  deserve  to  be  imitated: — if  all  these  improve¬ 
ments  should  take  place,  and  which  of  them,  let  me  ask.  is  impossi¬ 
ble  ? — then,  though  we  laugh  to  scorn  the  preposterous  notion  of 
human  perfectibility,  wc  shall  yet  have  a  right  to  expect  that  England, 
so  far  from  being  satisfied  to  excel  otb*‘r  nations,  will  not  only  excel 
her  present  self,  but  be  continuiUly  advancing  in  the  scale  of  Clirutian 
pcrlection.' 

(•entle  reader,' if  good  Mrs.  More  bo  not  a  Radical  in  disguise, 
never  again  trust  our  judgement  in  these  mutters.  This  were  a 
radical  reform  with  a  witness  ! 

'riie  ‘  Domestic  Sketcb(*s’  consist  of  a  series  of  miscellaneous 
observations,  cliieHy  hearing  upon  the  errors  and  ill  etlects  of 
the  recent  secession  from  (lie  Kstablislitnent.  They  arc  upon  the 
following  tojiics  :  On  Soundness  in  «ludgeiiieut,  ami  CunsisUmey 
in  Conduct.  Novel  Opinions  in  Ueiigioii.  Ill  iCll'ects  ot  the 
late  Secession.  Hxertions  of  Ciou'i  l^idies.  High  Rrufessioti 
and  negligent  Practice.  Auricular  Coiifessiou.  Ciiprotiiable 
Reading.  The  Uorderers.  The  udinirablc;  strain  of  (/hristiaii 
wisdom  wliieli  pervades  this  part  of  the  work,  and  the  excellent 
tciiijuT  ill  which  it  is  written,  will,  we  trust,  procure  fur  it  a 
deeply  aUetUive  perusal  in  those  ipiarters  in  whicli  the  Author  is 
most  solicitous  that  tlii^se  last  accents  of  her  monitory  voice 
should  be  tieanl.  It  is  to  her  own  sex  that  she.  more  particul.irly 
addresses  herself,  and  witli  her  female  readers  it  is  pcriups 
the  most  likely  that  she  will  gain  her  object.  Her  remarks  will 
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by  many  of  tlicin  be  tliougbt  severe;  but  those  whom  their  sevt»« 
rity  oR'ends,  are  not  the  last  persons  to  whom  the  warning  may  be 
necessary.  The  liiiit,  that  to  those  who  ‘  have  got  above  acting 
‘  from  tlie  fear  of  muti,  the  next  step  is  to  get  above  acting  for 

*  his  praise  the  caution,  lest  tlie  burry  of  ‘  religious  business' 
should  interfere  with  the  retiretl  exercises  of  the  closet,  and  the 
sacred  duties  of  home;  will  not  appear,  to  the  judicious,  alto¬ 
gether  unseasonable.  It  is  not,  however,  a  little  exet'ss  of  zeal, 
remarks  the  estimable  Writer,  which,  in  the  present  state  of 
things,  requires  to  be  guarded  against,  so  much  as  the  visible 
growth  of  dissipation.  jMrs.  More  vindicates  the  attendance 
of  females  at  the  nnnnal  meetings  of  religious  and  charitable 
societies,  maintaining  it  to  be  ‘  the  glory  of  our  age,'  ‘  that 
‘  among  the  most  useful  and  zealous  servants  of  our  Divine 

*  Master,  are  to  he  found,  of  “  devout  and  honourable  women 

*  not  a  few  ’  and  in  the  character  of  ‘  the  female  Howard^ 
whom  she  denominates  ‘  the  most  heroic  of  women,'  she  holds 
up  a  most  eminent  example  of  active,  courageous,  persevering 
lienevolence,  in  coinhination  with  all  the  domestic  virtues,  and  a 
softness  and  simplicity  of  manners  truly  feminine. 

The  clin]»ter  entitie<l  ‘  The  Ilordcrers,'  is  in  the  Author’s 
best  manner.  The  very  just  and  striking  nq presentation  which 
is  given  of  the  conduct  of  p**rsons  of  this  class,  is  well  adapted 
to  make  the  most  benelicial  impression  on  the  conscience ;  and 
the  admonitions  addressed  to  them  are  distinguished  by  the 
maturity  of  (Christian  wisdom. 

*  Religion  and  the  world,’  remarks  the  Writer,  ‘  used  formerly  to 
be  cnnsiacred  as  two  diflerent  regions,  situated  separate  and  a|>art 
from  each  other,  '^rhey  seldom  maintained  much  unnecessary  inter¬ 
course.  One  party  shuddered  at  the  strictness  and  severity  of  the 
other :  which  in  its  turn,  kept  aloof  from  a  communietttion  which  it 
fe.ired  might  contaminate  its  purity.  Between  them  lay  a  kind  of 
neutral  ground,  which,  though  it  divided  them,  was  however  occa¬ 
sionally  passed  during  any  short  interval  of  peace,  for  oHices  of 
necessity,  of  business,  or  of  kindness ;  otiices  which,  nevertheless, 
produced  at  no  time  entire  reconciliation. 

*  This  neutral  territory  has  been  lately  seized  upon  and  occupied 
by  a  third  party,  a  civil,  obliging,  and  accommodating  people,  who 
are  so  perfectly  well  bred,  as  to  be  desirous  of  keeping  well  with  their 
neighbours  on  both  sides  the  boundary.  They  are  invited  to  inti¬ 
macy  by  the  gratiheations  held  out  by  the  one,  and  the  reputation 
conferred  by  the  other :  present  indulgence  tempts  on  the  left,  future 
hope  on  the  right,  fhe  present  good,  however,  is  generally  too 
powerful  a  competitor  for  the  future.  They  not  only  struggle  to 
maintain  their  ow  n  interest  in  both  countries,  but  are  kindly  desirous 
of  aceoiiimodating  all  diH'erences  between  the  belligerent  (x>wers* 
Their  situation  us  borderers  gives  them  great  local  advantages  on 
both  sides,  'lliough  they  keep  on  the  same  good  terms  with  both. 
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tlic)'  have  tlie  useful  ai>d  engaging  talent- of  seeming  exclusively  to 
belonj^  to  that  parU  in  wliich  tlicy  hnd  themselves. 

‘  1  iieir  chiei  dimculty  arises  when  they  happen  to  meet  the  inhabi¬ 
tant  of  both  territories  together;  yet,  so  ingenious  arc  Uiey  in  the 
art  of  trimming,  that  they  contrive  not  to  lose  much  ground  with 
either. 

‘  When  alone  with  one  party,  they  take  care  never  to  speak  warmly 
of  the  absent.  With  the  worldly  they  smile,  and  perhaps  good- 
naturedly  shake  their  head  at  some  little  scruples,  and  some  excess  of 
strictness  in  the  absent  party,  though  they  do  not  go  the  length  of 
actual  censure. 

*  When  with  the  religious  colony,  they  tenderly  lament  the  necessity 

imposed  on  them  of  being  obliged  to  associate  so  much  with  neigh¬ 
bours  from  whom,  they  confess,  there  is  not  much  to  be  learned,  while 
(hey  own  there  is  something  to  be  feared  ;  but,  as  they  are  quite  sure 
their  inclination  is  not  of  the  party,  they  trust  there  is  no  great  dan¬ 
ger.  They  regret  that,  as  they  must  live  on  terms  with  the  world, 
they  cannot,  without  a  singularity  to  which  ridicule  would  attach, 
avoid  adopting  some  of  their  manners  and  customs.  Thus  they  think 
it  prudent  to  indulge  in  the  same  habits  of  luxury  and  expense ;  to 
conform  to  many  of  the  same  practices,  doubtful  at  the  best ;  and  to 
attend  on  some  places  of  diversion,  for  which,  indeed,  they  profess  to 
feel  no  great  relish,  and  which,  for  the  sake  of  propriety,  are  rather 
submitted  to  than  enjoyed  !  **  One  would  not  be  particular,  one  does 

no  good  by  singularity.'* 

*  By  an  invariable  discretion,  they  thus  gain  the  confidence  and  re¬ 
gard  of  botli  parties.  The  old  settlers  on  the  fashionable  side  are 
afraid  of  losing  them,  by  opposition  to  their  occasionally  joining  their 
enemies;  while  the  religious  colonies  arc  desirous  of  retaining  them, 
and  rendering  them  service  by  courtesy  and  kindness,  still  charitably 
hoping  their  intentions  arc  right,  and  their  compliances  reluctant. 

‘  Thus,  though  hovering  on  the  borders  of  both  countries,  they  do 
not  penetrate  into  the  depths  of  either.  The  latitude  tliey  happen  to 
be  cast  in  varies  according  to  circumstances.  An  awakening  sermon 
will  drive  them,  for  a  time,  beyond  the  usual  geographical  degree  ; 
an  amusing  novel,  or  a  new  Canto  of  Childe  Harold,  will  seduce 
tliem  to  retreat.  Their  intentions,  however,  they  flatter  themselves, 
are  generally  on  the  right  side,  while  their  movements  are  too  fre¬ 
quently  on  the  other. 

*  Hut  though  their  language  can  accommodate  itself  to  both  particsi 
their  personal  appearance  is  entirely  under  the  direction  of  one  of 
them.  In  their  external  decorations,  they  are  not  behind  the  fore¬ 
most  of  their  fashionable  friends.  The  consequence  is  not  unnatural; 
for  to  those  who  must  do  like  other  people,  it  is  also  necessary  to  look 
like  other  people.  It  does,  however,  seem  a  little  incongruous,  to 
hear  the  language  of  one  of  the  countries  8|>okcn,  even  with  a  strong 
accent,  by  ladies  in  the  full  costume  of  the  other. 

*  These  borderers  are  frequently  disposed  to  be  benevolent,  partly 
from  a  warm  temperament,  partly  from  a  conviction  that  charity  is  a 
duty.  They  proR'ss  to  give  whatever  they  can  spare,  but  of  that  pro¬ 
portion  they  allow  vanity,  and  not  piety,  to  be  tlic  arbiter,  if  per- 
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lional  ornamenU,  if  habits  of  luxury*  did  not  swallow  up  their  moner 
ihafity  wou*a  iiave  it.  Charily  is  the  next  best  thing  to  bdf-gra- 
tificalion. 

‘  Siiould  they  continue  their  pref?ent  course,  and  their  numbers 
increase,  or,  as  is  coiiuiioiily  the  case,  should  continual  motion  ac¬ 
celerate  progre>s,  the  landmarks  of  separation  between  the  several 
countries  wdl  ioNensibly  be  lo>i.  and  it  will  be  difficult  to  define  the 
exact  limits  of  the  invading  neighbours.' 

Ill  a  tone  of  mild,  but  solemn  and  explicit  tvnriiing,  Mrs. 
More,  l.tkinu;  her  staml  on  the  Scriptural  principle,  that  “  the 

liiend>iiip  ol  lilt*  world  is  enmity  ui^amsi  (iod,”  proceeds  to 
point  out  to  this  rapidly  extending  i*lu-»s,  their  dangerous  posi¬ 
tion.  ‘ 'I'tie  world,’  she  remarks,  ‘is  the  grand  liciesiarch. 

‘  'I’here  are  many  more  who  “  love  the  woi*hl,  uiui  the  tliiiiirs  of 
‘  the  world,'*  thin  who  care  whether  doctrines  are  true  or 
«  false.’ 

‘  Re  awured,  that  whatever  serves  to  keep  the  heart  from  God,  is 
one  and  tlic  same  spirit  of  irreligicn,  whether  it  appear  in  the  shape  of 
coarse  vice,  or  whether  it  is  solloned  by  the  smoothness  of  decorum, 
anti  the  blandUluncnU  of  polished  life.  We  are  I’ar  from  comparing 
them  together,  as  if  they  were  efpiuliy  injuiious  to  society,  or  equally 
olleusive  to  dcctnc)  ;  but  wc  miist  compare  tl^cin  together  as  equally 
drawing  the  heart  from  the  worship  and  the  love  of  God.* 

Tills  is,  indeed,  language  worthy  of  the  Seiipttiral  moralist  ; 
nor  can  the  truth  it  conveys  hi;  too  oiten  insisted  ii|»on.  We  do 
not  look  for  novelty  in  the  counsels  of  age,  or  in  the  admonitions 
of  fiiemlsliip.  Duty  relates  to  familiar  tilings;  and  it  is  familiar 
truth  which  it  is  the  most  rcunisite  to  rescue  from  forget  fulness, 
and  to  call  np  before  the  miml.  I'he  venerable  Author  appears 
to  have  written  under  the  iinprt'ssion  that  she  was  addressing 
her  Trailers  for  the  last  time,  and  that  it  became  her  therefore 
to  be  explicit  with  regard  to  the  sources  ol  peculiar  danger  to 
those  umiahle  and  promising  individuals,  the  tinal  direction  of 
whose  characters  will  remain  to  be  determined  by  their  future 
associates,  when  her  voice  shall  he  silent.  The  specimens  which 
we  have  given,  will  have  siilVicieiitly  shewn  that  the  Writer  re¬ 
tains  an  niiahateil  spriglitliiiess  and  vigour  of  faculties:  in  this 
point  of  view,  (he  volume  is  not  inferior  to  any  of  her  former 
productions  ;  it  exhibits  no  symptoms  of  decay  or  of  exhaustion ; 
none  of  tin?  supposed  ipienibuisness  or ‘acerbity  ot  age.  But 
we  could  fancy  (hat  we  perceived  in  these  Moral  Sketches,  the 
indications  of  a  mellowed  stale  of  feeling,  produced  by  the 
near  prospect  of  eternity,  in  which  the  mere  natural  prejudices 
of  the  Christian  are  apt  to  sit  more  loosely  about  him,  tlie  fears 
and  the  hopes  which  have  respect  (o  human  opinion  begin  to 
lose  their  intlneiiee  over  his  mind,  his  views  of  Irnih  become, 
more  simplified,  and  liis  feelings  mure  perfectly  accordant  with 
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tlu?  sentiment  so  admirably  exprossod  by  Mrs.  More  herself: 

*  Let  us  love  in  each  other  now,  wiint  (iml  loves  in  iis,  and  bear 
‘  with  the  lost.*  We  were  never  of  the  number  of  those  who 
doubted  Mrs.  More’s  eAtholici'^m  of  spirit,  ul(hong;h  her  extreme 
solieitinle  to  nvoiti  the  suspicion  of  sectarianism,  a  solicttudo 
sprifiirin*:^  from  her  desire  to  do  •jood  in  quarters  to  which  such 
a  suspicion  would  ha\e  barred  all  further  ueecss, — has  ieJ  her 
sometimes  to  dissemble  before  those  of  ilic  circumeision,  like 
IVter  and  llarnabas,  as  if  she  scrupled  to  eui  witli  us  (ientiles. 
Hut  that  motive  must  now  besrin  to  lose  much  ot  its  force.  Mrs. 
IMore  must  feel  that  her  usefulness  is  no  Ioniser  in  dani^er  from 
those  wretched  bigots  who  would  call  her  churehinaiisliip  in 
question,  if  she  was  found  attendint^  a  conventicle.  .Attached 
more  than  ever,  as  wc  donht  not  she  is,  to  the  doctrines  of  (ho 
Lhurch  of  Ent^land,  she  has  had  enough  to  wean  her  from  its 
woihlly  institutes,  in  the  opposition  and  unkind  invective  she 
has  met  with  from  the  secular  cici  u;y  ♦.  Hut  whatever  eflect 
this  may  have  had  upon  her  sentiments,  as  the  world  recciles 
from  her  view,  all  those  political  ami  ecclesiastical  distinctions 
which  terminate  with  it,  must  of  necessity  shrink  into  insi^nili- 
e  ince.  Accordingly,  we  have  in  the  present  volume,  less  about 
‘  the  Church  not,  perliaps,  tlirouixb  any  conscious  desi«;n,  but 
because  tlie  fcelinc^s  of  (he  Writer  were  better  oceupieil,  and  her 
tlioiu^iitstendini;  ill  a  bitcbcr  direction.  At  a  time  w  ben  many  of  die 
cler‘;;y  are  drawing  back  from  that  grand  Cbrisrun  confederacy 
for  spreading  tlie  knowledge  of  the  Scriptures,  in  which  for  a 
while  tliey  seemed  to  concur,  ashamed  of  (heir  zeal,  uud  repent¬ 
ing  of  (heir  candour,  we  rejoice  to  tiiid  our  vencnhlo  friend 
eoming  forward  as  the  advocate  of  the  cause,  braving  alike  the 
derision  which  has  been  cast  upon  the  ‘  minute  wheels  of  the 
‘  miglity  engine, ’  and  the  fearful  proguoslicaiions  of  our  ahiriiiists* 

‘  With  whatever  derision  that  which  has  been  denominated  popular 
charity  may  have  been  treated,  its  inferior  divisions  have  this  advan¬ 
tage,  that  they  set  in  motion  the  young  and  the  poor.  To  the  young 
female  of  fortune,  this  subordinate  part  of  the  great  whole,  furnishes 
a  kind  of  novitiate  to  her  future  and  more  extended  sphere  of  charity, 
tor  tlie  details  of  which  this  sex  has  the  most  leisure.  To  the  poor, 


•  A  work  is  at  this  moment  lying  heforc  us,  which  has  just  issued 
from  tlie  press,  in  which  the  reverend  Kditor,  the  Vicar  of  Manuccan 
end  St.  Anthony,  goes  out  of  his  way,  to  revbe  Mrs.  More  in  a'l^tyle 
from  which  her  age,  her  sex,  and  a  long  course  of  usetulness,  to  say 
notiiing  of  her  eminent  piety,  might  have  been  expected  to  form  a 
sufficient  safeguard.  15ut  the  dirty  malignity  which  displays  itself  in 
the  reference  to  the  Blagdou  controversy  in  17£*b,  would  not  be  dc- 
terretl  by  any  such  considerations  as  these,  in  fastening  upon  the  ex^ 
ccllence  by  which  it  feels  itself  upbraided. 
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like  the  nilmirablc  institution  of  the  Savings  Hank,  though  for 
rent  purposes,  it  gives  them  a  little  and  a  safe  lifl  in  the  scale  of 
society.  For  will  they  not  be  less  likely  to  fVdIow  in  the  turbulent 
train  of  the  seditious  demagogue,  less  disposed  by  his  pernicious  but 
persuasive  outer}',  to  ^ive  their  penny  for  the  promotion  of  riot  and 
the  maintenance  of  rioters,  when  that  penny  has  been  pre-engaged 
for  the  circulation  of  that  Volume  which  forbids  them  to  speak  evil 
of  dignities,  which  commands  to  avoid  those  who  are  given  to  cliange; 
to  work,  to  be  quiet,  to  mind  their  ow'n  business;  which  imperatively 
says,  “1  exhort  that  prayers  and  intercessions  be  made  for  kings  and 
all  in  authority  and  above  all,  will  not  the  Bible  be  the  surest 
antidote  against  the  infection  of  that  poison  contained  in  the  pro¬ 
fusion  of  books,  pamphlets,  and  placarus,  which,  without  such  a  spe- 
ciHc,  threatens  both  our  moral  and  political  destruction. 

*  It  is  the  nature  of  man  to  delight  in  party,  he  delights  to  belong 
to  something,  to  hold  to  his  fellow  creatures,  though  by  the  least  and 
lowest  link  in  the  chain  of  society  ;  let  us  then  take  advantage  of  this 
hif  natural  weakness.  For  is  it  not  better  to  attach  him  to  something 
that  is  useful  to  himself  and  others,  that  he  may  be  less  likely  to  be 
drawn  into  such  schemes  as  are  destructive  of  his  temporal,  as  w'cll 
of  his  highest  inleresLs,  and  dangerous  to  the  security  of  the  state 
and  of  the  countrj'.  To  be  connected,  though  by  the  lowest  and 
slightest  tie,  with  his  superiors,  is  to  the  poor  man  at  once  an  encou¬ 
ragement  and  a  security.  To  belong  to  societies  of  which  princes 
arc  the  patrons,  is  at  once  a  gratification  and  a  guard;  for  will  not 
this  connection,  remote  as  it  may  seem,  confirm  his  abhorrence  of 
those  revolutionary  societies,  whose  aim  is  the  overthrow  of  princes. 

*  iA't  us  not  then  grudge  to  the  poor  who  have  so  few  pleasures, 
that  pure,  and  to  them  that  hitherto  untasted,  that  almost  sacred  feel¬ 
ing,  now  much  more  blessed  it  is  to  give  than  to  receive.  Let  us  not 
deny  them  the  gratification  of  being  humble  contributors  towards 
conveyiirg  that  word  of  life  to  others,  by  which  their  own  souls  have 
IxH'n  benefited :  and  to  which  they  are  indebted  for  the  know  ledge, 
that  it  is  the  duty  of  Christians  to  teach  others  wdiat  themselves  have 
been  gratuitously  taught. 

*  “  Niany,”  says  the  sagacious  Bishop  Butler,  “  think  there  is  but 
one  evil,  and  that  evil  is  superstition  and  we  know  that  the  epithets 
of  superstitious  and  enthusiastic  have  been  unsparingly  lavished  on  the 
most  sober  and  well  digested  plans  for  the  dispersion  of  the  Scriptures 
abroad.  We  know  that  every  triding  error,  errors  inseparable  from 
all  great  undertakings,  every  petty  indiscretion,  the  inevitable  conse- 
cpiencc  of  employing  a  number  of  inferior  agents,  have  been  care¬ 
fully  collccteil,  minutely  set  down  in  the  note- book  of  observation, 
and  triumphantly  produced  as  unanswerable  objections  to  the  whole 
plan.  “  But,”  says  the  profound  prelate  above  namcil,  in  his  very 
able  defence  of  missions,  preached  before  the  venerable  Society  for 
Propagating  the  Ciospel  in  F'ort'ign  Parts,  “  many  well-disposed  per¬ 
sons  want  much  to  admonished  what  a  dangerous  thing  it  is  to 
discountenance  what  is  gi>od,  because  it  is  not  belter,  by  raising  ob¬ 
jections  to  some  under  parts  of  it.'* ' 
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Mrs.  Mure  eouiiueiiceil  her  career  of  ust^fiilness,  as  (he  warm 
frieuil  aiui  actire  promoter  of  Sunday  Schools  :  she  closes  it  iii 
this  Toluine,  in  the  a^)|iropriato  character  of  the  A)>olo^st  for 
Bible  Associations.  To  liaTe  aided  by  her  writing  and  her  influ¬ 
ence  such  institutions  as  these,  will  supply  matter  for  no  uiipleas- 
im;  reflections  when  tlie  whole  of  life  shall  lie  in  retrospect. 
Whatever  literary  rank  he  ultimately  assigned  to  the  Author  of 
whom  we  are  now  takiiiq;  leave,  thousands  are  ready  to  attest  lier 
claim  to  (he  character  of  a  Benefactor.  Her  talents,  be  they 
few  or  many,  have  heen  well  employed  ;  and  by  the  Master  she 
has  served,  she  will  soon  be  called  to  enter  upon  a  reward  of 

joy-  _ _ 

Art.  IV.  Nonveaux  Principes  tP Economic  Politimte^  ou  dc  h  Ilichrsxc 

dans  scs  Rapports  avee  la  Population,  Par  »J.  C.  L.  Siinonde  de  Sis- 

nioiuli.  Tomes  Svo.  1819. 

[  Continued  from  Page  824.  ] 

I  'r  is  our  object  in  the  present  Article,  to  lay  before  our  readers 
■  M.Sismondi’s  doctrines  on  the  errand  questions  of  Political 
Science,  rather  than  to  enter  into  any  original  discussions.  Abiiii- 
tlanl  opportunities  will  present  themselves  for  examining  more 
in  detail  several  of  the  points  which  we  must  now  rapidly  advert 
to  in  pursuing  the  analysis  of  these  volumes. 

Pew  persons  will  dispute  the  assertion  which  our  Author  makes 
on  entering  upon  the  subject  of  Agricultural  Wealth,  that  ‘  the 
‘  social  system  is  always  wroni^  somewhere,  when  the  ^^ater 
‘  part  of  the  community  is  in  a  state  of  sufterinj;.*  The  wealth 
of  a  few  monopolists  is  very  far  from  bein^  any  indication  of 
national  prosperity.  To  say  that  the  p^reater  part  of  the  popula¬ 
tion  in  this  country  are  in  a  state  of  positive  suffering,  woukl 
1)0  over.statins:  the  fact ;  hut  that  there  is  a  portentous  amount  of 
actual  distress,  and  a  very  general  prevalence  of  comparative 
distress  of  the  nature  of  privation,  is  unfortunately  too  notorious 
to  he  denied.  Something  then  must  be  wrong  in  the  system  ; 
hut  where  the  mischief  has  its  source,  both  philosophers  and  po¬ 
liticians  differ.  In  Taxation  and  the  Com  Bill,  say  the  Rdin- 
hurgh  Reviewers.  In  a  redundant  population  and  the  Poor  Laws, 
is  the  language  of  other  |>olitical  economists.  In  a  transition 
from  a  state  of  war  to  a  state  of  peace,  we  were  gravely  told  by 
some  right  honourable  gentlemen.  In  the  unprotecteef  state  of 
our  agriculture,  say  the  gentlemen  farmers.  lu  a  depreciation 
of  the  currency  by  excessive  issues  of  pa|)cr  money,  is  another 
reply.  Were  the  alx^ltors  of  either  of  these  exclusive  opinions 
to  have  the  cure  of  the  disease  consigned  to  them,  we  should 
only  have  some  violent  and  hazardous  experiment  made,  which 
would  entail  tenfold  misery  upon  the  community.  In  the  mean 
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tiii.c,  it  is  rcinarkahle  that  tho  ahstract  opinions  adduced 

in  siipjKirt  of  these  several  hypotheses,  should  uniformly  he  in 
peih  et  harmony  wiili  the  predominant  interests  of  the  individua} 
inaiiitainint;  them.  The  C)pposition  statesmun  cries  out  fur  re- 
tienehmeiil,  and  he  is  ri^ht  ;  hut  that  which  renders  the  present 
load  of  taxation  insupportahle,  is  not  its  simple  amount,  so  iniieti 
as  the  dimini>hod  resources  of  the  country.  The  l^anded  j)n)- 
prictor  con^jdains,  not  of  the  Corn  Hill  hut  of  the  Poor  I^aws,  and 
m)lhin",  in  his  >iew,  will  save  the  country,  hut  the  abolition  of 
the  Parochial  System,  lie,  too,  appeals  to  ahstract  reasonings 
and  to  facts.  But  since  the  Poor  Laws  have  now  existed  above 
two  hundred  years  without  ruinin*;  the  country,  durinj;*^  threat 
)>art  of  which  period  hushandry  waives  gradually  rose,  and  the 
nation  enjoyed  the  greatest  decree  of  prosperity,  one  may 
naturally  hesitate  to  ^ive  in  to  the  reasoninsfs  ol  these  txeutlcmen  ; 
more  particularly  when  we  recollect,  that  were  it  possible  to  abo¬ 
lish  tin*  poor’s  rate  so  far  as  the  farmer  is  concerned,  the  money 
saved  would  infallibly  find  its  way,  at  the  expirultou  of  his  lease, 
into  the  pocket  of  his  landlord.  In  the  present  complicated  state 
of  civil  society,  it  is  more  reasonable  to  suppose  that  there  are 
latent  and  more  de*?ply  rooted  causes  of  the  disorders  which 
have  recently  p«it  on  so  aeirravated  a  form  ;  and  these  can  he  as- 
crrtainetl  oidy  by  jjoin^  hack  to  the  lirst  principles  of  political 
science.  Such  remote  investi&^ations  are  less  captivatint^  than 
the  od-hand  pldlosophi/in^s  which  come  at  once  lo  the  point  of 
the pxistinc;  evil,  and  promise  an  immediate  succedaneum  ;  but 
they  are  likely  not  to  he  less  useful  in  the  end. 

'riie  proprietorship  of  the  soil  is  one  of  those  few  beneficial 
monopolies  which  it  is  for  the  interest  of  all  to  u;uarantee  ;  a 
*  liappy  usur[)ation,’  without  which  no  one  would  run  the  risk  of 
cultivating  the  <>;round,  and  the  art  of  husbandry  would  he  lost. 
Nevt'rthebrss,  it  is  *  a  coiicession  on  the  part  of  society,  not  a 
natural  rit;ht for  there  arc  numerous  nations  that  recognise 
no  such  law  of  appropriation  in  respect  to  the  soil,  and  where 
all  arc  compelled  to  adopt  the  life,  of  shejiherds,  the  land  oui^fit 
to  he.  the  common  li^htof  all.  The.  very  end  of  such  approjiri- 
ation,  is  the  i;eiuTa!  ^ood  :  the  terms  of  tin*  implied  concession 
are,  that  society  shall  upon  the  whole  he  the  (gainer  for  the  pro¬ 
tection  it  alVords  to  the  ooenpant  of  the  soil  withdrawn  fur  the 
purposes  of  cultivation.  It  is  for  the  advantage  of  the  ))oor  as 
much  us  of  tin*  rich,  that  the  proprietor  of  the  land  should  be 
thus  secured  ill  his  possession  ;  but  society,  winch  confers,  or, 
at  least,  which  let^ittmatcs  the  ^rant,  has  a  ritriit  to  att  tch  those 
conditions  to  it  which  enter  into  the  very  spirit  of  the  concession. 
The  interests  of  society,  and  those  of  the  proprietor,  may 
(vos^ibly  1h*  at  variance  :  the  former  aUvays  require  that  the  land 
should  be  made  to  yield  the  greatest  |K)sslble  amount  of  gross 
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produce  ;  the  latter,  that  it  should  afford  the  best  revenue.  The 
subsistence  of*  the  whole  community  and  the  comfort  of  all  classes, 
depend  upon  the  land*s  iK'itip;  hroutjht  into  the  hi^iest  state  of 
cultivation  of  which  it  is  susceptible  ;  hut  this  is  no  lon^r  the 
interest  of  the  proprietor,  than  while  husbandry  is  the  most  profit- 
nble  inode  of  einployin*^  the  land.  A  gradual  increase  in  the 
amount  ofthe^oss  produce  of  the  soil,  may,  however,  M.  Sismondi 
contends,  he  in  some  cases  the  consequence  of  a  stale  of  suflering, 
where  tlie  nation  is  not  more  rich,  but  only  more  numerous. 

*  It  matters  little  that  the  sum  total  of  the  national  production 
should  be  more  considerable,  if  the  aliquot  portion  which  falls  to  the 
share  of  each  individual,  is  smaller.  The  wealth  of  a  nation  is  indi¬ 
cated,  not  simply  by  the  sum  total  of  its  revenue,  but  by  the  relation 
which  this  revenue  bears  to  the  number  of  those  who  are  to  be  main¬ 
tained  out  of  it.  Now’,  where  the  distribution  of  agricultural  wealth 
is  systematically  bad,  u  redundant  population  may  by  this  means  be 
called  into  existence,  who  will  find  the  price  of  labour  iimdcquate  for 
their  maintenance.  These  poor  creatures  left  unprotected  to  struggle 
for  their  wages,  with  the  proprietors  or  tenants  of  the  soil,  whose 
limited  number  gives  them  the  power  of  a  monopoly,  purchase  with 
immoderate  toil  a  bare  subsistence,  and  pine  away  in  penury. 

*  Mercantile  wealth  is  distributed  and  augmented  by  means  of  ex¬ 
changes  :  and  even  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  as  soon  as  they  are  gathered 
in,  become  articles  of  commerce.  Agricultural  wealth,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  is  formed  by  means  of  permanent  contracts.  The  attention  of 
the  political  economist  ought,  therefore,  in  respect  to  this  species  of 
wealth,  to  he  directed,  first,  to  the  progress  of  cultivation ;  next,  to 
the  division  of  the  produce  of  the  crops  among  those  who  contribute 
to  their  production  ;  and  finally,  to  the  nature  of  the  rights  attaching 
to  the  proprietors  of  the  soil,  and  to  the  consequences  of  an  aliena-' 
lion  of  their  pro|>erty.* 

^l.  Sismondi  proceeds  to  give  an  account  of  the  different  sys¬ 
tems  of  cultivation  which  have  arisen  out  of  the  natural  progress 
or  varying  eircuinstances  of  society,  with  a  view  to  trace  their 
respective  influence  upon  the  happiness  and  prosperity  of  the 
community,  distinguishing  them  as  follows  :  V exploitation  pa* 
triarchale^  or  the  primitive  system  of  husbandry,  in  which  the 
proprietor  farms  his  own  land  ;  V exploitation  aervile,  or  cul¬ 
tivation  by  means  of  slaves,  which  prevailed  among  the  Romans, 
ill  the  (b*ctinc  of  the  empire  ;  Cexploitation  par  metayera  ou 
u  moiti^  fruits,  that  carried  on  by  means  of  free  labourers  or  far¬ 
mers,  which  M.  Sismonili  terms  one  of  the  happiest  inventions 
of  (he  middle  ages  ;  Sexploitation  par  coro^ea,  or  bind-days 
reserved  as  the  tribute  of  Vassalage;  Sexploitation  par  capi^ 
tation^  e.  g.  the  obroc  of  the  Russians;  Sexploitation  par 
bail  a  ferme^  or  tlie  leasing  of  farms;  and  lastly.  Sexploita¬ 
tion  par  bail  emphytMiyne^  or  the  system  of  long  leases. 
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*rho  reader  will  Hiid  a  i^rcat  deal  of  liii^lily  iotereatiusi^  information 
diatribuled  tlirou^li  Uicse  chapters,  the  result,  obviously,  of  the 
Author's  uuiltifarious  reading  and  extensive  iiMpiiries.  \Ve 
intift  content  ourselves  with  very  briefly  advertin*^  to  a  portion 
of  their  contents. 

Our  Author  athrins  at  the  out.set,  that  no  plan  of  social  ort^a- 
nixalion  i^uarHntees  more  happiness  or  more  virtue  to  the  must 
numerous  class  of  the  community,  more  wealth  to  all,  or  more 
stability  to  the  State,  than  that  which  he  terms  the  patriarchal 
system  ;  that  every  contract,  every  division  of  the  product^  of 
agricultural  Inhoiir,  which  separates  the  interests  of  proprie¬ 
torship  from  those  of  the  actual  cultivator,  tends  to  destroy  the 
^ood  efTect  which  society  looks  for  from  the  appropriation  of  the 
soil.  The  interest  which  the  proprietor  has  in  the  permanent 
improveiuent  of  the  soil,  the  gratification  he  derives  from  the 
iilea  of  transmittini^  the  land  he  has  lahoiireil  to  brin^  into  hi^li 
cultivation,  to  his  children  and  descendants,  the  very  pleasure 
which  attaches  to  the  creation,  or  increase,  or  embellishment  of 
the  projierty,  and  the  adection  which  a  proprietor  is  apt  to  IVtI 
for  the  land  he  occupies  ;  all  combine  to  form  the  stronj^est  sti¬ 
mulus  to  au^icultural  improvements  ;  while  the  local  knowlcdj^e 
of  the  nature  and  properties  of  every  field,  as  ascertained  hy 
patient  experience,  which  is  handed  down  from  father  to  sun, 
atfords  the  proprietor  a  further  advantag^e  over  any  temporary 
occupant.  *  lu  large  farms  under  the  superintendence  of  great 
^  capitalists,  the  art  of  husbandry  may  more  easily  be  rescued 

*  from  the  intluence  of  prejudice  and  routine  ;  but  the  informa- 

*  lion  which  is  possesse<l  by  the  proprietor  not  descending  so  low 

*  ms  to  Uie  actual  labourer,  will  be  but  ill  applied.'  With  regard 
to  the  moral  etVi'cts  of  the  prevalence  of  this  syslem  of  cultiva¬ 
tion,  M.  Sismoiuli  says  : 

‘  The  patriarchal  system  meliorates  the  manners  and  the  character 
of  that  larse  portion  of  the  community  who  arc  employed  in  agri¬ 
cultural  l^our.  Property  induces  habits  of  order  and  economy, 
while  daily  abundaiu'c  destroys  tlic  inclination  to  gluttony  and  drun¬ 
kenness.  It  is  privation  which  inspires  a  fondness  for  intemperance  : 
it  is  anxiety  which  drives  a  man  to  seek  to  forget  his  cares  in  the  stu¬ 
pefaction  of  drunkenness.  Rapid  exchanges  yield  to  commercial  in¬ 
dustry  a  necessary  encouragement  :  we  must  be  content,  then,  in 
profiting  hy  the  advantage,  to  submit  to  some  of  the  attendant  in¬ 
conveniences.  The  chief  of  these  is,  |their  tendency  to  sophisticate 
the  plain- ileal in^  honesty  of  the  common  people.  A  person  will  not 
long  have  been  in  the  habit  of  trying  to  sell  to  the  best  advantage, 
before  lie  will  be  trying  to  over-charge  and  to  cheat;  and  the  more 
difficulty  an  individual  who  has  to  market  continually  for  his  subsist* 
ence,  finds  in  obtaining  a  livelihood,  the  more  exposed  ho  is  to  tlie 
tcttiptatiou  of  dislioncsty.  it  is  otlcn  a  subject  of  complaint,  that 
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tiiat  llic  countr}'  people  no  longer  Jeaerve  their  character  for  honesty ; 
hut  it  was  this  class  of  small  agricultural  proprietors,  by  whoni  this 
character  was  estahlishcd,  ami  must  not  look  for  it  in  other 
orders  of  the  peasantry.  The  latter,  obliged  to  take  their  labour 
and  their  commodities  to  market  every  du\,  securing  a  bare  6ul)sist- 
ence  only  by  stratagem,  and  by  driving  b.irgmns  with  those  they 
deal  with,  h  ive  of  necessity  lost*  those  virtues  wiru;Ii  the  former  are 
found  to  retain,  from  the  circumstance  of  their  having  to  make  ex¬ 
changes  t»f  their  labour  chiefly  wiili  nature  hcrself»  so  that  they  have 
less  occ;uion  than  any  other  division  of  the  working  classes,  to  dis¬ 
trust  their  fellow  creatures,  and  to  retort  upon  them  the  weapon  of 
knavery. 

‘  In  those  countries  which  have  retained  this  patriarchal  ’system, 
the  population  increases,  regularly  and  rajiidly,  till  it  has  reached  its 
natural  limits  :  that  is  to  say,  the  patrimonial  estate  continues  to  be 
divided  and  suh-divided  so  long  as  by  means  of  tin  anginentatioii  of 
labour,  each  family  may  derive  a  competent  revenue  from  u  smaller 
portion  of  the  land.  The  f.itlier  wlio  possessed  a  vast  extent  of  pas¬ 
ture  land,  divides  it  among  Ins  sons  that  they  may  convert  it  into  fields 
and  meadows  :  these  sons  make  a  frcsli  division  of  it,  and  the  fallowing 
system  is  abandoned.  Every  step  in  the  advance  of  agricultural  sci¬ 
ence,  admits  of  a  iVesh  subdivision  of  property.  Eut  there  is  no 
reason  to  fear  that  the  land-owner  will  bring  up  his  children  to  make 
beggars  of  them:  he  knows  exactly  wliat  patrimony  he  will  he  able 
to  bequeath  to  them  ;  he  knows  that  the  law  will  divide  it  equally 
among  liiem  ;  he  foresees  the  point  at  wiiich  this  subdivision  would 
compel  them  to  descend  below  tlie  lank  in  society  which  he  has  Jiim- 
self  occupied,  and  a  proper  family  pride,  which  is  found  in  the  peasant 
not  less  than  in  the  gentleman,  deters  him  from  calling  into  existence 
an  olfspring  for  whom  he  is  unable  to  make  any  provision.  If,  never¬ 
theless,  lie  has  children,  they  at  least  w  ill  not  marry ;  or  they  w  ill 
themselves  clioosc  which  of  tlie  brothers  shall  per|)etualo  the  family. 
In  tlie  Swiss  Cantons,  we  never  sec  the  patrimonial  properly  of  the 
peasantry  subdivided  so  as  to  reduce  them  hehnv  the  level  of  a  decent 
competency,  altlioiigh  the  cusioni  of  foreign  service,  by  opening  to 
the  young  a  career  indefinite  and  uncertain,  sometimes  gives  birtiito 
a  redundant  population. 

*  I'lic  bt'st  security  w  liicli  the  establislied  order  of  society  can  possess, 
con‘'ists  in  a  hiimerous  class  of  yeomanry.  How  great  soever  he  the 
advantage  of  tlie  sccuritv  of  propriety  to  fcoeiety  at  large,  that  is  an 
abstract  idea  difficult  to  be  undeibtood  by  tbose  to  whom  all  that 
seems  to  be  secured  is,  privations.  When  the  proprietorship  of  the 
land  is  taken  out  of  the  hands  of  the  cultivators,  and  manufactures 
are  no  longer  carried  on  by  artisans,  all  those  who  elaborate  the  wealth 
of  the  country,  and  through  whose  hands  that  wealtli  is  continually 
passing,  are  strangers  to  all  the  enjoyments  which  it  brings.  Forming 
by  tar  the  larger  proportion  of  the  nation,  and  looking  upon  themselves 
as  the  most  useful  proportion,  they  feel  to  be  disinherited  ;  they  begin 
to  regard  the  rich  with  envy  uud  ill-will  ;  and  it  becomes  hardly  safe 
to  discuss  political  rights  in  tiicir  hearing,  lest  they  liiould  pass  from 
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6uch  discui^fionfi  to  the  invetti^ation  of  the  rights  of  property,  and 
should  inMikt  upon  a  division  of  property  nnd  lands. 

*  When  a  revolution  takes  place  in  such  a  country,  the  consequence 
is  dreadful :  the  entire  order  of  society  is  subverted  ;  the  jKiwer  pusses 
int<»  the  hands  of  the  mob,  in  whom  resides  the  physical  strength  of 
the  Country  :  and  this  mob,  irritated  by  sufi'ering,  ignorant  because 
poverty  has  kept  them  so,  discover  a  hu>tility  against  laws  of  e\Try 
kind,  distinctions  of  every  kind,  and  projierty  of  every  kind.  France 
has  undergone  such  a  revolution  at  a  time  when  the  great  mass  of  the 
population  were  entire  strangers  to  property,  and  consequently  to  the 
benetits  of  civilization.  But  this  revolution,  in  the  midst  of  a  deluge 
of  evils,  luis  left  behind  it  some  benefits ;  nnd  one  of  the  greatest, 
perhaps,  is,  the  security  that  a  .simlltr  calamity  cannot  possibly  occur 
a  stcond  time.  The  I  rench  Uevolution  has  prodigiously  multiplied 
the  class  of  peasant-proprietors.  There  are  now  reckoned  to  be  more 
than  three  millions  of  families  in  France,  who  nre  absolute  masters 
of  the  soil  they  occupy  ;  which  supposes  more  than  fifteen  millions  of 
individuals.  Thus,  then,  more  than  half  the  nation  have  now  an  in* 
terest,  upon  their  own  account,  in  the  secuiity  of  all  public  rights: 
both  numbers  and  the  physical  strength  of  the  country,  are  on  the 
side  of  social  order  ;  and  should  the  government  be  overthrow  n,  the 
very  mob  would  hL.>tcn  to  estabIi^h  another  that  should  protect  the 
personal  rights  nnd  property  of  the  subject  Such  is  tlie  grand  cause 
of  the  diiference  between  the  revolutions  of  ISl  d  and  1811-,  and  that 
of  i7sy. 

‘  The  opportunity  given  to  the  peasantry  of  becoming  landed  pro* 
prietors,  w  as  brought  about,  it  is  true,  by  the  most  violent  measures, 
the  confiscation  nnd  sale  of  the  national  property  of  all  descriptions. 
Hut  the  calamities  of  war,  whether  it  be  a  civil  or  a  foreign  contest, 
are.  like  Inundations  and  earthquakes,  evils  incident  to  our  nature: 
when  the  scourge  has  passed  away,  we  ought  to  bless  God  if  any  good 
has  re^ulted  from  the  evil.  No  beneficial  result  could  be  more  precious 
or  more  s<did  than  the  one  we  are  speaking  of.  The  parcelling  out 
of  the  large  estates,  is  stHl  going  forward ;  everyday  large  sales  of 
land  are  taking  place  to  the  advantage  of  the  farmers  who  cultivate  it. 
The  nation  is  as  yet  far  from  having  reaped  all  the  benefits  which  may 
be  expected  from  this  extensive  distribution  of  property,  because 
Itabits  are  slow  ly  formed,  and  bee  mse  a  taste  for  order,  for  economy, 
for  neatness  and  elegance,  must  be  the  result  of  longer  possession.* 

M.  SiHinomli  refern  to  Switzerland  and  to  the  United  States 
of  .\merica  as  countrit's  in  which  this  primitive  mode  of  cultiva¬ 
tion  predominates.  It  presents  itself,  indeed,  in  the  history  of 
every  nition  of  antiipiity,  only  with  the  stain  of  slavery  upon  it. 
So  long,  however,  as  the  master  of  the  family  was  himself  in  the 
habit  of  labouring  in  the  midst  of  his  sons  and  his  slaves,  the 
condition  of  the  latter  was  less  hard. 

‘  Their  master  was  conscious  of  possessing  a  nature  in  common 
w’itli  them;  he  was  subject  to  the  same  necessities,  the  same  fatigues; 
bis  enjoyments  were  the  same  as  theirs;  and  he  knew  by  his  own  ex* 
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perience,  tfiat  he  should  obtain  but  little  labour  from  the  slave  whom 
he  (lid  not  feetl  well.  'I'he  si*rvant  of  every  labouring'  projirietor  in 
France,  has  his  meals  with  his  master.  Toe  slave  ol*  ilu?  patriarchs 
was  not  worse  treated.  Such  was  the  agriculture  of  Judea;  such 
that  of  Italy  and  (ireece  in  their  best  days:  such  is,  in  the  present 
day,  that  of  the  interior  of  AfricA,  and  that  of  several  parts  of  the 
American  continent,  where  the  slave  works  by  the  side  of  the  free 
labourer. 

*  When  the  progress  of  riches,  with  its  attendant  consequences, 
luxury  and  indolence,  had  introduced  among  the  nations  ot  anticpiity, 
the  substitution  of  the  slave-system  for  the  patriarchal,  the  populilion 
lost  by  the  change,  as  much  in  happiness  as  in  numbers,  while  the 
land  gained  nothing  in  point  of  cultivation.  The  proprietors,  having 
extended  their  estates — in  the  case  of  Itonie.  by  means  of  the  confis¬ 
cated  lands  of  conquered  nations,  in  that  of  (ireece,  by  means  of  the 
wealth  derived  from  commerce — first,  abandoned  manual  labour,  and 
then  began  to  despise  it.  Having  tr.insferied  their  abodes  to  the 
cities,  they  left  the  superinteiuiance  of  iheir  estates  to  overseers  and 
slave-drivers;  and  from  that  period,  the  condition  ot  the  majority  of 
the  country  pei»plc  became  intolerable,  l^abonr,  which  had  tormcrly 
constituted  a  bond  between  the  two  ranks  of  society,  was  now  trans¬ 
formed  into  a  barrier  of  separation.  Contempt  and  obstinacy  succeeded 
to  diligence.  i*unislmicnts  were  multiplied,  the  more  readily  bei’ause 
they  were  awarded  by  subalterns,  and  because  the  death  of  one  out 
of  a  number  of  slaves  was  no  loss  to  the  ovei*seer.  These  slaves,  ill. 
fed,  ill  used,  ill  rcipiited.  lost  all  interest  in  the  nfi'iirs  of  their  masters, 
and  almost  all  understanding.  Far  from  watchfully  tending  the  fruits 
of  the  earth,  they  .secretly  rejoiced  whenever  they  saw  the  wealth  of 
their  oppressors  diminished,  or  their  expectations  blasted.’ 

It  is  ilie  inevitably  rapid  diminution  of  a  slave  population 
under  these  cireumstunces,  as  exemplified  in  the  depopulation 
and  ruin  of  the  Uoman  provinec  s,  that  lays  the  foiindution  of  the 
slave  trade.  Indeed,  such  a  system  of  eiiltivatioii  cannot  be 
cairied  on  without  it.  In  uholishiiig  that  accursed  tiatHc,  Mho 

*  eontinuance  oi  a  great  crime,'  remarks  M.  8.  *  lias  been  pul  u 

*  stop  t(»;'  but  the  measure  h  is  hitherto  liad  little  effect  ill 
b(Mtcring  the  condition  of  the  \V(*st  India  slaves.  It  has  been 
said,  that  a  proprietor  would  no  more  wish  to  lose  his  herds 
ol  iu(*n,  than  his  herds  of  cattle;  hut  the  proprietors  for  the  most 
part  live  in  Europe.  '  The  diameter  of  the  gloln*  si  parates  the 

*  master  from  his  slav(*s,  as  well  as  separates  him  from  the  bar- 

*  harous  agent  who  has  the  management  of  them,  uml  who 

*  punish«*s  them  at  his  own  discnuioii.'  What  does  /lo' rare 
fur  the  comfort  or  life  of  a  slave?  lie  has  uo  interest  in  the 
plaiiiatioii  ;  and  all  his  profit,  as  well  as  his  credit  with  his  prin¬ 
cipal,  arista  out  of  the  net  revenue  which  he  transmits  to  him. 

*  Is  there  an  individual, ’  says  .M.  Sismondi,^  who  would  let  bui 

*  horses  to  a  hackney  coachman,  or  who,  if  he  did  so,  would 

*  not  expect  them  to  be  worked  to  death?’  Where  is  the  ditler- 
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cnee,  except  that  these  are  wieit,  who  are  thus  ahaiuhiiuMi  to  be 
worked,  foil,  and  at  the  pleasure  u!  an  overseer!  So 

loiijj  us  slavery  is  permitted  to  exist,  and  tmt  only  tolerated  hut 
protected,  our  Author  contends  that  there  ouijht  to  he  this 
comiition  attached  to  it,  that  tin*  slave  should  liv<'  under  tlie  eye 
of  his  muster,  so  as  at  least  to  have  access  to  him. 

‘  It  is  quite  eiiough  to  leave  such  unhappy  hoinps  no  other  sate, 
guard  than  the  compassion  of  the  master  on  whom  they  depend, 
without  his  placing  himself  out  t»r  the  reach  of  the  feeling  of  com¬ 
passion.  In  a  Kuropcan  doinuin,  the  live  stock  belongs  to  the  tenant, 
not  to  the  luiuilord;  and  the  farmer,  in  fact,  takes  care  ot  his  herds. 

If  the  plantations  ot  the  absentee  colonists  were  fanned,  and  if  the 
slaves  formed  part  of  the  capital  of  the  farmer,  their  sntl'erings  would 
he  doubtless  less  severe.  In  no  other  system  of  agriculture  does  the 
proprietor  take  upon  hiinselt  to  t'lirnish  the  n!ove;d>le  stork  ot  a  larm 
three  hundred  leagues  iVom  liis  own  dwelling.  In  no  other,  however, 
could  a  similar  contiiicncc  be  more  fatal.  I'lie  laws  of  liuropc  pro¬ 
claim  the  slave  who  lands  jit  any  hhiropean  port,  to  he  free:  they 
w  ould  be  more  just  if  they  declared  that  slave  to  he  free  whose  mas¬ 
ter  should  liavc  returned  to  Europe.’ 

In  examining  the  various  nunlihcaliouH  of  the  farming  system 
introduced,  after  the  overthrow  of  the  Roman  empire,  by  the 
new  masters  td  Kuropc,  who  had  rccovirse  to  this  method  ol 
dividing  the  fruits  of  the  earth  with  their  vassals,  M,  Sis- 
luondi  notices  the  manner  in  which  the  same  conditions  of 
•iervice  in  dilVorent  et>nntries,  led  to  so  very  opposite  political 
n'sults.  What  in  Kngiand  is  now  tiesignated  by  the  name  of 
copyhold  property,  was  originally  land  held  under  the  same 
conditions  as  those  which,  in  Russia  and  R<daiul,  still  o])prt's« 
the  hulf-cnlVanchised  seiy's,  and  hind  them  in  (lothic  vassalage. 
In  Franee  and  in  Italy,  the  o|H'ration  of  the  same  system  has 
been  strikingly  dissimilar:  while  in  the  latter  country,  the  agri¬ 
cultural  class,  who  formed  not  more  than  half  of  the  nation,  by 
mingling  with  the  other  half — the  citizens,  participated  in  the 
rapid  pregress  of  ci\ilization ;  in  the  former,  the  same  clasa 
have  remained  absolutely  stationary,  aiul  are  at  this  moment,  in 
some  parts  of  the  country,  especially  in  La  Vendee,  (bur  or  tive 
centuries,  says  Al.  Sismoiuii,  iKdiiiui  the  rest  of  the  nation:  In 
Italy,  lioweviT,  au  incouveuiciicv ot  a  ditVereiil  kind  attended  the 
progress  of  the  sy.ntcm,  in  the  tot>  rapiil  increase  of  the  popu- 
lalioi). 

‘  A*  property  and  individual  safely  are  tolerably  well  guaranteed  to 
this  class  of  society,  the  agricultural  popuiatton  soon  attains  its  natu¬ 
ral  limits ;  that  is  to  say,  w  hen  the  farms  have  been  divided  and 
subdivided,  up  to  the  |X)int  at  which,  in  a  given  state  of  the 
science  of  husbandiys  a  family  may  be  maintained  in  respectability 
and  comfort,  by  iiM^erate  labour,  upon  its  sliarc  of  the  produce  ot 
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the  plot  of  ground  ftllottcd  to  it.  We  hftve  seen  thut,  in  the  patriarchal 
sv''trin,  the  proprevn  of  pupuhition  will  here  receive  n  check;  and  it 
tiu'  hirmors  were  lell  to  net  for  themselves,  it  would  niso  stop  at  the 
s.)nu'  point  in  the  system  of  hat f’ fruits  ;  btu  they  are  not  the  sole 
masters  of  their  own  fortune,  rroperty  is  hereditary:  a  farm  de¬ 
pends  on  the  good  pleasure  of  a  landlord.  A  tenant  may  be  dismissed 
with  his  family,  either  on  account  of  his  detncrit.s.  or  through  the 
(aprice  of  the  proprietor;  and  there  will  immediately  present  them¬ 
selves  to  fill  up  the  situation,  the  sccomi  sons  of  peasant  families, 
ready  to  settle  in  life,  and  to  form  new  families  of  their  own.  At  the 
same  time,  the  original  tenant,  reduced  to  distress  by  the  loss  of  em¬ 
ployment,  tenders  his  services  tii  every  proprietor,  and,  to  induce  them 
to  accept  of  them,  is  ready  to  submit  to  harder  conditions.  The 
second  sons  of  families,  eager  to  marry,  offer  also  their  services,  and 
hence  arises  a  rash  competition  which  induces  the  proprietor  to  sub¬ 
divide  his  farm  into  sections  inadequately  small.  Every  fresh  divi¬ 
sion,  by  augmenting  the  quantity  of  labour  bestowed  upon  the  soil, 
augments  the  gross  produce  ;  but  the  labourer’s  share  of  the  returns, 
instead  of  increasing  with  the  increased  produce,  remains  always  ihc 
same,  'fhe  proprietor,  who  claims  (on  the  system  under  consider¬ 
ation)  half  of  the  gross  produce,  sees,  at  every  partition  of  his  pro¬ 
perty,  his  revenue  enlargcil :  the  peasant,  exchanging  a  larger  por¬ 
tion  of  labour  against  an  equal  quantity  of  produce,  secs  his  snare 
diminish,  'fhe  same  *co.i. petition  among  the  farmers  for  whatever 
the  proprietor  may  be  pleased  to  allow  tbein  as  the  price  of  labour, 
drives  them,  in  the  end,  to  content  themselves  with  a  bare  subsist¬ 
ence, — a  proportion  of  the  fruits  of  the  earth  which  hardly  suffices 
to  supply  ibcir  wants  in  a  good  year,  and  which,  in  unfavourable 
seasons,  leaves  them  a  prey  to  famine.  This  species  of  mad  outbid¬ 
ding  has  reduced  the  peasantry  of  the  Rivierrs  dc  Ccncs^  of  the  Repub¬ 
lic  of  I. uccn,  and  of  several  provinces  of  tlic  kingdom  of  Naples,  to  put 
up  with  a  third  of  the  produce  instca.i  of  half.  The  consequence  is, 
that  in  a  magnificent  country,  enrlcheti  with  the  choicest  gifts  of 
nature,  and  embellished  by  all  the  luxuries  of  art,  a  country  which 
teems  every  year  w  ith  the  most  abundant  crops,  the  numerous  class 
w  ho>c  labour  gives  birth  to  all  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  taste  neither 
the  cur.i  they  reap,  nor  the  wine  they  press.  Their  share  is  only 
African  millet  or  maize,  and,  for  drink,  the  fermented  w:ishings  of 
the  grapes.  They  arc.  in  fact,  cneogeil  in  a  perpetual  struggle  against 
want.  Tlie  same  calamity  wo\dd  in  all  probability  have  overtaken 
the  people  of  Tuscany,  did  not  public  opinion  protect  the  cultivators^ 
of  the  land.  A  proprietor  there  would  not  dare  attempt  to  impose 
conditions  contrary  to  the  custom  of  the  country;  in  changing  hts 
tenant,  therefore,  he  makes  no  change  in  the  origind  contract. 
Nevertheless,  whenever  such  an  opinion  becomet  necessary  to  the 
maintenance  of  public  tranquillity,  it  were  far  better  that  it  should 
receive  the  sanction  of  the  laws. 

*  It  is  a  point  upon  which  the  Economists  strongly  insist,  that  every 
divkiual  understands  his  own  interest  better  than  the  Governmeot 
can  do ;  whence  they  have  drawn  the  conclusion,  that  any  inter¬ 
ference  on  the  part  of  the  legislature  for  the  purpose  of  giving  direc- 
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tion  to  iodividuul  industry,  is  always  unnecessary^  and  often  per¬ 
nicious.  But  they  have  rather  too  hastily  affirmed,  that  the  interest 
which  the  individual  has  in  the  avoiding  of  a  greater  evil,  must  be  the 
Mtme  as  the  interest  of  all.  It  is  the  interest  of  him  who  strips  his 
neighbour  of  his  property,  to  rob  Inm,  and  it  is  the  interest  of  the 
latter  to  let  him  do  it,  if  he  is  well  armed,  rather  than  be  knocked  on 
the  head ;  hiit  it  is  not  the  interest  of  society,  that  either  the  one 
should  commit  violence,  or  the  other  yield  to  it.  Now,  the  general 
system  of  social  organization  presents  to  us,  at  every  stop,  a  similar 
compulsion,  not  indeed  always  characterized  by  the  same  violence,  but 
atteuded  by  similar  danger  in  case  of  resistance.  Ihe  inslitu- 
tioui  of  society  have  almost  uniforinl\  given  birth  to  this  compulsion  : 
it  ought  not  to  receive  exclusively  its  support.  Society  has  generally 
placed  the  poor  man  under  the  necessity  of  submitting  to  hard  con¬ 
ditions,  and  conditions  liable  to  become  still  harder,  with  no  other 
alternative  than  dying  of  hunger :  in  placing  him  in  this  perilous 
situation,  it  devolves  upon  that  society  to  undertake  his  defence.  It 
is  doubtless  the  interest  of  the  whole  body  of  farmers  in  those  coun¬ 
tries,  not  to  put  up  with  less  than  half  of  the  crops  as  the  price  of  their 
labour;  but  it  is  the  interest  of  the  individual  firmer  who  is  out  of 
emplovment,  and  is  seeking  for  another  situation,  to  be  satistied  with 
a  third,  or  even  less,  although  by  so  doing  he  places  the  subsistence 
of  all  ids  class  in  jeopardy.  It  is  the  interest  of  day-labourers  in 
geueial,  that  the  wages  of  ten  hours’  labour,  should  be  high  enough 
to  ud'ord  them  a  livelihood,  and  to  enable  them  to  bring  up  their 
children  till  they  should  be  fully  grown  ;  this  is  the  interest  also  of 
society  at  large;  but  it  is  the  iivteri'st  of  the  day-labourer  out  of  work, 
to  earn  his  bread  at  any  late  :  he  will  work  fourteen  hours  a  day,  he 
will  put  out  his  children  to  a  manufacturer  at  six  years  of  age,  and  he 
will  compromise,  together  with  his  own  health  and  lile,  the  existence 
of  ail  his  class,  in  order  to  esc«ipe  from  the  actual  pressure  of  want.* 

M.  Sisunonili  refers  tp  our  own  Acts  of  Parliament  tixing  the 
aijc  at  ivhicb  children  should  be  suftcred  to  be  employed  in  ma¬ 
nufactories,  as  well  ;is  the  number  of  houis  they  sboiihl  be 
com|>elled  to  work,  in  proof  of  the  wisdom  and  neci'ssity  of  that 
legislative  interference  on  behalf  of  the  |K>or  for  wbicli  he  con¬ 
tends.  The  laws  relating  to  the  public  observance  of  a  .^abiiatb, 
may  be  adduced  as  another  instance  of  the  same  bmieBcial  iiiter- 
feri'nce.  In  ibis  point  of  view,  were  there  no  other  j^roiind  upon 
which  the  enforcing  of  its  observaiu'e  by  ibc  civil  magistrate 
<Muhl  be  justiheii,  the  leg'islative  inter{>ositioii  would  ap|H‘ar  to  be 
al«ko  mH.'Ossat  y  and  conducive  to  the  tcm)>oral  interi^ts  of  so¬ 
ciety.  ere  ihe  l.iws  on  this  subject  ahrog'itetl,  public  opinion 
might,  indeed,  tor  a  whdt!  avail  to  secure  it>  oi>s4»r\ ance ;  hut  how 
uncefl.iin  a  sr*<-un!\  itiat  would  aBord  ag^ainst  the  ever  encroacliing 
spirit  of  self-interest,  is  siiBicicntly  evident  from  the  extent  to 
which  the  e\i>tmg  l.iws  on  this  subject  are  set  at  defiance. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that,  as  the  oblts^tion  of  the  Sabbath 
w  not  long  ago  dis|HMised  with  for  the  pur|K>se  of  expi^ditiiig 
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tlu^  orochou  of  llie  Ijoiidoii  tlioatrt'S,  soil  woiiKI  soon  be  set 
asi4le  in  otir  manufactories  in  general.  And  wliat  would  be  llio 
rtMisei|ucnet*  ?  The  poor,  who  are  now  rouii»elled  to  barter  tlie 
whole  of  the  labour  they  can  perform  in  six  days,  for  a  hare  sub- 
siNteiiee,  would  only  be  reduced,  in  the  end,  to  work  all  the 
seven  day*«  for  fhe  same  wages  tliey  now  earn  in  six.  Putting, 
then,  religious  consiilerations  asicle,  the  legislative  enforcement 
of  a  day  of  rest,  wouhl  seem  to  be  the  dictate  of  an  enlightened 
policy,  as  an  act  of  mercy  to  the  poor,  who,  exposed  to  the 
constant  temptation  of  bettering  their  condition  by  an  increase  ot 
their  labour,  would  otherwise  barter  away  their  claim  to  one  day 
in  seven,  for  a  temporary  gain,  of  which  the  eflect  of  competition 
would  soon  infallihly  deprive  them.  It  is  true,  that  the  observ¬ 
ance  of  the  Sabbath  has  bet*n  generally  attcm|)ted  to  l>e  enforceil 
by  the  ci>il  magistrate  on  other  grounds,  ns  connected  with  the 
duty  of  going  to  church  ;  ainl  vague  ideas  have  been  entertained 
on  the  subject,  as  if  government  could  com|x*l  the  religious  ob¬ 
servance  of. the  day.  The  personal  obligations  of  religion  rest 
u|M)n  a  very  ditVerent  authority,  and  cannot  l>e  kept  too  distinct 
from  those  obligations  which  res|>ect  th^  laws  of  society.  But 
although  the  Ciovernment  cannot  compel  men  to  l>e  religious,  it 
can  and  it  ought  to  provide  for  that  class  of  the  community 
whom  otherwise  the  eflect  of  competition  would  deprive  of  the 
means  and  the  opportunity  of  being  leligious  :  it  (vui  and  it 
ouglU  to  interfere  for  the  protection  of  the  poor  against  the  se¬ 
ductive  offers  of  employment  from  the  rich,  in  order  that  the 
interests  of  morality  may  not  be  wholly  sacrificed  to  tliose  of 
luxury,  and  the  very  outworks  of  public  order  levelled  for  the 
purpose  of  widening  the  sphere  of  the  enjoyments  of  opulence. 
The  general  rtdaxation  ot  the  laws  enforcing  the  observance  of 
the  Lord's  day,  let  those  laws  have  originated  in  what  notions 
they  may,  must  be  depriH^ated  by  every  true  friend  to  bis 
country,  who  regards  that  systematic  violation  of  ilie  day  which 
has  b<^n  for  many  years  fast  gaining  upon  us,  as  an  indication 
at  once  of  the  necessitous  condition  of  the  poor,  and  of  the  pro¬ 
fligacy  of  the  Wealthy. 

We  know  not  to  what  nation  our  Author  aUudes,  as  having 
departed  f  rom  the  spirit  of  the  beneficent  law  of  the  Sabbath,  by 
converting  the  day  of  rest  and  joy  into  a  day  of  sadness,  and  by 
driving  the  people,  deprivetl  of  the  liberty  of  innocent  recreations, 
to  take  refuge  in  drunkenness.  It  is  impossible,  since  be  has 
visited  England,  that  be  can  refer  to  this  country  ;  altliough  we 
ai'(‘  aware  that  this  is  a  common-place  subject  for  afTecled  com¬ 
miseration  on  the  part  of  our  gayer  neighbours,  lie  cannot 
have  taken  a  walk  on  any  of  tlie  great  roads  leading  to  the 
metropolis  on  a  Sunday,  without  being  satisfied  that  the  first 
day  of  tlie  week  has  long  since  ceased  to  be  among  us  *  un  jour 
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c/e  tnuiehhe'  A  very  dilVeri’nt  cause  frt»in  *  (he  ii»(or<\icth>n  of 
‘  boisterous  exercise  aiul  (he  snw|M.|i}<ion  of  public  anuisenientSj* 
has  rendered  drunkiMuuss  a  popular  vice  aiuont^  our  loner  classes, 
uiid  oil  ihul  day  in  jiailicular  a  I'nvorife  pastime.  So  h»u^  as 
our  present  puhlic-Iuuise  svstein  c'onliuues  to  he  tolerated  Irom 
consideralious  ortinauce,  aiul  the  oveu'^roun  populaiiou  of  our 
cities  and  inauutac'turiu^  (owns  remains  e\\>osed  to  the  fuU  force 
of  the  demoraIi//mL;  iutluenec'  id’ indijjeuce,  ignorauci',  ami  draiu- 
drinkiui^,  we  could  anticipate  no  hotter  result  from  a  lepuhlica- 
iiou  of  the  Hook  i)f  Sports  amuu<;  us,  than  llie  dis  ippearaiiee  of 
iho  little  respect  that  is  Itd'i  for  ilu'  Divine  iustituti<ms  of  tiie  day. 
\Vc  have  yet  to  leaiu  that  tin*  diminished  strictness  or  solemnity 
of  an  Dui^lish  Sumlay,  has  heen  atteudoil  with  an  increase  of 
innocent  enjoyment. 

To  return  from  this  diy^res'^ion.  'riie  disa«lvan(ap:es  of  the  sys¬ 
tem  of  c  ultivation  pnv  mvtuifvra^  that  is,  farmers  payint?,  instead 
of  a  money  rent,  a  slipnlate«l  portion  of  tin*  proilnee  in  kind,  we 
bad  oc'casion  to  advert  to  in  onr  notii'e  of  .M.  do  (’’hateanvienx’s 
!iur\ey  of  the  ai^iicviUnre  of  Italy*.  It  was,  however,  a  most 
important  step  in  the  advance  of  ci\ili/.a(ion.  The  system  of 
cultivation  pur  corri  en  ^hind  days),  was  a  far  loss  happy  inven¬ 
tion  ;  where  the  peasantry  arc  still  in  a  state  of  vassalajj^e,  it 
is  a  source  of  perpetual  vexation  to  the  serf;  lint  in  tliose  c'onn- 
(ries  in  which  (he  (tov eminent  lias  interfered  to  (i\  the  tc'rms  of 
the  c'ontract,  the  c!nlti>ator  is  often  allowed  to  pay  a  rent  in 
money  or  in  kind,  ami  in  this  case  hecomes  in  eOcet  the  real 
proprietor  of  his  land,  subject  only  to  a  yearly  fine.  This  is  the 
case  in  the  (Jtrman  provinces  of  the  Austrian  empire,  where, 
accord i n *j;l > ,  the  ^real  mass  of  the  population,  consisiin^^  almost 
enlindy  of  pea'^anl  proprietors,  have  heen  aide  to  maintain  them¬ 
selves  in  comicmt  in  spite  of  (lio  ravaj;es  of  war,  and  in  spite  of 
an  aihitrary  and  inc<nr.p<*tent  covt  rmiient.  Left  to  themselves, 
this  very  cla^s  wonUl  infallildy  Inne  sufTered  in  tlie  same  manner 
as  the  jK'asantry  of  other  countries,  from  the  oppression  of  the 
landc'd  propriitors,  ami  the  elfects  of  competition.  Hut  the 
(ioveniment  in  coming  to  their  \\  lief,  lias,  remarks  Mr.  Sismon- 
di,  ‘  compensated,  in  the  happiness  of  its  suhjccls  and  its  own 
‘  stability,  for  the.  j^reater  p  irt  of  tlic  vices  inherent  in  the  sys- 
‘  (cm  of  adminiNtraiioii.'  I'lie  population  lias  never  passed  those 
limits  which  consist  with  the  comfort  of  the  labouring  class, 
iKH’auso  the  fathers  of  families  know  the  extent  of  their  rt*sources; 
and,  adds  our  .\uihcr, 

‘  we  may  safely  trust  iin  n  to  maintain  their  standing  in  society,  when 
they  arc  able  to  judj;o  for  tbcmsJvvs  respecting  it,  and  depend  on 
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thcuiM?Wes  alone,  'rhc  class  which  is  pcqu'tually  biinlcning  the  state 
with  a  pauper  population,  is  that  which,  reckoning  tor  a  livelihood 
upon  mere  strength  of  limb,  and  another*8  w  ill,  nos  no  means  of 
jiulging  of  the  chances  which  will  bo  atForded  to  its  children.* 

rhe  of  oiillivation  by  lettinij  fnnim  on  lease,  uhich  in 

eiir  own  country  has  now  supersede*!  almost  every  other,  may 
he  considered  as  fonninij  an  important  era  in  the  progress  of  rivi- 
lixation.  'I'he  t‘arly  farmers  of  this  description,  still  sUHiaiiuMl  the 
character  of  fret'  labourers,  assisting  with  their  *»wn  hands  in  nil 
the  operations  of  hushan*lry,  forming  together  with  their  servants 
hut  one  class  *»f  ]>i'asaiitry,  having  sentiments,  enjoyments  and 
privations  in  common,  and  holding  to  their  country  by  the  same 
tic.  In  this  condition,  they  held  a  midille  station  between  the 
small  projn'ietors  and  the  metatfcrs  of  other  countries.  This 
race  of  farmers  has,  however,  long  been  pretty  nearly  extinct 
among  us.  Sismondi,  a<lverting  to  the  new  order  of  things 
which  the  ncTiimnlation  of  capital,  the  progn’ss  of  ngriculturni 
science,  and  above  all,  the  introduction  of  mercantile  habits, 
have  brought  about  in  our  farming  system,  draws  a  rather  dis- 
advantagi  ous  picture  of  its  effects  upon  society.  In  the  first 
place,  he  says,  when  the  farmers  left  off  working  with  their  own 
Itaiuls,  ha%  ing  risen  into  a  higher  class  than  that  of  labourers, 
it  became  necessary  that  there  should  b**  furmcil  beneath  them,  a 
working  class,  who  constitute  in  elFect  the  real  peasantry,  the 
most  essential  part  of  (he  population.  '  This  is  the  class,*  re¬ 
marks  51.  Sismondi,  *  to  whom  we  must  look  in  lime  of  need, 

*  to  defend  our  country;  this  is  the  class  whom  it  is  of  (he 

*  utmost  importance  to  attach  to  the  soil  which  has  gi\en  them 
‘  birth;  anil  mere  policy,  ilid  humanity  not  impose  the  duty 
‘  mion  us,  would  dictate  an  Attention  to  their  happiness.’  But 
the  st  paration  of  the  farmer  from  (ho  labourer,  has  powerfully 
londctl  to  ilegrade  the  inferior  order. 

‘  In  the  frequent  comparisons  which  have  been  dr.iwn  between  the 
system  of  small  farms  and  that  of  large  ones,  there  is  one  thing,'  re¬ 
marks  .M.  Sismondi,  *  which  has  been  generally  overlooked,  namely, 
that  the  latter,  by  depriving  the  peasantry  of  all  command  over  their  la¬ 
bour,  has  reduced  them  to  a  condition  modi  more  unhappy  than 
almost  any*  other  system  of  cultivation.  In  fact,  the  day 'labourers,  who, 
under  the  command  of  the  rich  farmers,  do  all  the  agricultural  work, 
are  placed  in  a  condition  of  more  absolute  dependence,  not  only  than 
the  mttjyers^  but,  in  many  respects,  than  the  injt  who  pay  a  poll-tax 
or  bind-da>*8.  The  latter,  to  what  vexations  soever  they  may  be 
Subject,  have  at  least  something  to  look  forward  to,  some  property, 
and  an  inheritance  for  their  children.  The  day  labourer  has  no  par¬ 
ticipation  in  proptTty,  his  nothing  to  hope  for  from  either  the  ferti¬ 
lity  of  the  soil  or  propitious  seasons ;  and  never  plants  or  sows  for  his 
childrtn.  lie  never  confides  to  tlic  earth  the  laibour  of  his  youth,  in 
»»rdcr  to  reap  the  fniits  with  interest  in  his  old  age.  He  lives  day  by 
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dny  on  Iiis  wockly  w<^^es.  E#r,expogcd  to  the  want  of  employment 
in  rase  of  any  derangement  of  hi*  master’s  fortune,  ever  on  the  brink 
€)f  iihsolute  want  in  the  event  of  sickness  or  accident,  or  even  of  the 
approach  of  old  age,  he  runs  all  the  chance*  of  ruin  without  preserv- 
iiig  any  of  the  chances  of  good  fortune. 

*  In  the  situation  to  which  the  agricultural  labourers  Bnd  themselves 
reduced,  it  is  highly  improbable  that  they  shuukl  form  the  habit  of 
economy.  The  privations  and  suHcrings  which  they  endure  every 
day,  ucenstom  them  to  look  no  higher  than  daily  enjoyments.  Be^idel 
tiiat  drink  becomes,  perliaps,  almost  necessary  to  drown  their  cares, 
the  tliouglits  of  a  man  wlio  may  any  day  be  left  destitute  offood,  will 
naturally  be  eitgrossed  with  eating  and  drinking;  just  as  the  custom 
of  vigils  and  fast  days,  tends  to  excite  gluttony.  The  people  must 
have  their  pleasures;  and  it  is  not  the  fault  of  the  day-labourer,  if  the 
organization  of  society  has  left  him  no  other  than  the  grossest  kind. 

*  llui  moreover,  should  tlie  labourer  have  succeeded  by  any  means 
in  getting  toirethcr  a  little  capital,  the  annihilation  of  all  the  inter¬ 
mediate  ranks  of  society*  would  prevent  him  from  deriving  any  ad¬ 
vantage  tVom  it.  11  is  condition  is  at  too  distant  a  remove  by  far 
from  that  of  the  large  farmer,  to  admit  of  his  leaping  the  interval : 
whereas,  on  the  old  system,  the  labourer  might  w  ith  his  little  savings 
purchase  u  small  t'ann,  and  from  that  rise  to  he  a  large  tanner  or  even 
u  proprietor.  Similar  causes  have  led  to  the  annihilation  of  the  in¬ 
termediate  degrees  in  all  other  businesses.  A  chasm  presents  itself 
between  the  workman  and  every  description  of  manufacturing  or  mer¬ 
cantile  adventure,  no  less  than  in  farming;  and  thus  the  lower  classes 
have  lost  the  hope  w  hich  sustained  their  exertions  in  the  preceding 
p(*ri(Kl  of  civilization.  Even  the  pari>h  relief  which  is  secured  to  the 
English  lahourers,  renders  them  more  dependent.  In  the  midst  of  so 
much  suHcring  and  anxiety,  it  is  scarcely  possible  that  they  should 
retain  any  sentiment  of  self-respect  or  love  of  freedom.  Thus,  at  the 
highest  point  of  modern  civiliz.it ion.  ngiieulture  is  throwing  us  hack 
cm  that  lu  riod  of  the  deterioration  oi'  society  in  ancient  times,  when 
all  the  labour  of  the  lields  'vas  performed  by  slaves.* 

We  must  for  the  preMMit  waive  all  contment  on  this  striking 
ntvotinl  of  the  state  of  things  in  our  own  country  :  whether  or 
not  it  is  loo  highly  coloured,  we  must  leave  to  the  jutlgemenl 
of  our  readers,  (yonsidoriiig,  however,  that  it  proceeds  from 
the  pen  of  a  foreigner,  it  miglit  seem  to  approximate  remarkably 
clove  to  the  (ruth,  ilur  Author  proci*eds  to  point  out  the  in- 
fMpiality  of  the  coi\(cst  between  tlio  labourer  who  is  famishing, 
and  the  farmer  who  will  not  lose  the  profit  arising  from  any 
part  of  his  luiul,  by  leaving  undone  some  of  the  labours  which 
lie  was  wont  to  have  performed  :  such  a  contest  must  inevitably 
terminate  to  the  disadvantage  of  the;  ])oorer  class,  which  is  also 
the  most  numerous,  and  has  the  most  claim  on  the  protection 
of  the  l«*gi>lainre.  I>ut  where  the  system  of  large  farms  pre¬ 
vails,  the  little  farmers  are,  in  their  turn,  the  victims  of  a  contest 
sciiccly  less  unequal,  owing  (o  the  superior  advantages  whkb 
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ibrir  more  wealthy  rivals  |K)s*h*sh  in^the  vjreater  economy  with 
which  they  are  able  to  manage  their  ostuhli.slinients,  and  in  beiiijc 
able  to  clioosft  iheir  own  time  Tor  taking  tlieir  crops  to  market. 

31.  Sisiuoiuli  is  very  far  from  denyins^  that  an  tiumense  savint^ 
iiijy  l)C  eireeted  by  the  proprietors  of  lar:j^e  farms  ;  he  only  »lis- 
puies  the  benetieial  dVeets  of  tliat  eeonomy  as  respects  the 
cuiintry  at  lart^e.  The  larjje  fanner,  he  remarks,  may  u:4in  in 
this  way  considcrnhly,  by  an  arrangement  which  eiitaiU  misery 
811(1  distress  upon  a  score  or  two  of  poor  families.  b\>r  instanee, 
a  plot  of  ijronnd  which  was  formerly  enitivated  by  fifty  fufnilies, 
whom  it  maintnined  in  dee«*nt  competency,  sliall,  under  the  new 
system,  be  thrown  into  one  farm  ;  and  the  fifty  tenants  with  ttieii* 
f.imilies,  shall  be  displac‘ed  by  fifty  day-labourers  with  lhi4i’ 
families,  who  shall  live  in  a  state  of  indi^cnee  :  the  farmer  wiU 
obviously  i^ain  all  the  difTerence  hetweim  their  consumption  and 
that  of  their  predecessors.  Hut  tlie  proper  ipieslion  to  be  con¬ 
sidered,  is,  What  does  the  nation  ^ain  by  the  chantxe? 

‘  But  oar  farmer  shall  now  make  a  second  economical  experiment: 
he  shall  dismiss  his  fifty  labourers,  and  he  shall  cultivate  their  village, 
reckoning  upon  hands  obtained  from' a  distance,  to  do  liis  work  when 
the  season  for  agricultural  labours  commences.  After  selling  his 
commodities  to  greater  advantage,  and  paying  his  labourers  less,  the 
large  farmer  will  certainly  be  in  a  condition  to  rent  a  larger  farm  of 
the  proprietor,  than  the  fifly  little  farmers  whom  he  shall  have  dis¬ 
placed.  He  will  begin  by  doing  this ;  he  will  pull  down  their  humble 
cottages,  now  of  no  further  use  in  the  cultivation  of  the  land ;  he  will 

fiass  the  plough  over  the  garden  and  the  orchard  from  whicli  eacJi 
ittic  household  derived  its  enjoyments ;  he  will  grub  up  t!ic  en¬ 
closures,  now  become  useless,  and  will  submit  his  thousand  acres  to 
a  uniform  rotation  of  crops.  But  then  the  proprietor  will  in  vain  wish 
to  return  to  the  system  of  small  farms :  he  will  no  longer  possess  the 
means  of  doing  so.  A  fresh  advance  of  capital,  and  that  to  a  con¬ 
siderable  extent,  would  be  necessary  to  restore  things  to  their  pri¬ 
mitive  state.  The  large  farm  will  now  suit  none  hut  large  farmers, 
whose  number  is  limited,  and  this  gives  them  no  small  aiivuntage  in 
treating  with  the  proprietors.  It  is  thus  that  the  system  of  large 
farms,  coming  in  collision  with  the  system  of  small  ones,  when  the 
latter  are  not  protected  cither  by  the  laws  or  by  public  opinion, 
tends  to  swallow  up  every  other,  although  society  is  no  gainer  by  iu* 

A  jirodigiouK  Having  of  time  and  huniuii  labour,  is  dlVctcil  in 
the  iiianagemont  of  large  faniiK  in  various  ways  ;  among  otlK'rs, 
by  the  introduetioii  of  machinery,  and  by  making  fixed  capital 
do  the  work  which  was  fonnerly  produced  by  circulating  capital 
ill  the  shape  of  wages,  31.  Sisinondi,  however,  is  bold  enough 
to  call  in  (piestion  the  benefits  of  machinery,  except  niuler 
certain  circuiDsiances.  A  saving  of  human  labour  may  be  a 
gain  to  the  cajiitalist,  but  it  is  never  a  gain  to  society,  except 
when  the  quantity  of  labour  which  is  set  at  liberty,  cau  ha  di- 
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rccted  intn  another  eliaTinel,  and  ^ive  birth  to  some  other 
speciini  ot  pioiiiiciion  lor  which  there  is  an  incrcasinj^  demand. 

*  As  a  general  rule,*  says  our  Author,  ‘  it  may  be  affirmed,  that 
whenever  the  ilemaiul  surpasses  the  productive  powers  of  the 
population,  every  !»ew  discovery  in  mechanics  or  in  the  arts,  is  a 
i)eneiit  to  society,  because  it  supplies  the  means  of  satisfying  existing 
wants*  Whenever,  on  the  contrary,  the  powers  of  production  art* 
fully  eijual  to  tlie  consumption,  every  such  discovery  is  a  calamity,  * 
since  it  adds  nuiliiiig  to  the  enjoyments  of  the  consumers  but  this,  I 
that  they  may  obtain  them  cheaper,  whilst  it  robs  the  productive  ii 
labourers  of  their  livelihood.’ 

In  reference  (u  (he  produce  of  agricultural  labour,  however, 
the  saving  of  expense  would  seem  to  be  in  all  cases  an  impor¬ 
tant  beiietit  to  the  public,  if  it  eiialilcd  the  grower  to  sell  his 
corn  at  a  lower  pric(\  lint  no  such  cousequeiicc  has  in  fact 
resulUsl  Iruiu  the  system.  'The  diminution  in  the  number  of 
farmers,  and  ibo  additional  capital  thrown  into  agriculture,  has 
incrcuseil  the  faciliiy  of  monopoly  to  a  degree  which  more  than 
connti'i  balances  any  ailvantage  which  might  have  acenied  from  the 
improved  system  of  agriculture;  and  the  saving  has  partly  found 
its  way  into  the  pockets  of  the  capitalist,  and  partly,  has  been 
dissipated  hy  the  increased  expenses  attenduiU  on  the  more 
luxurious  habits  of  tiie  modern  agriculturist.  In  the  West 
India  ]>bintations,  such  an  economy  of  human  labour,  might, 
M.  Sismondi  remarks,  he  a  great  blessing  to  society  ;  ‘  but  in  a 
‘  coi  ntry  whose  jiopulation  is  already  oveiHowing,  it  is  a  great 
‘  misfortune,  to  have  more  than  half  the  nuudier  of  husbandry 

*  labourers  4lisUli^sed,  at  the  very  time  that  uii  analogous  iiu- 

*  proveineut  in  iiVaciiiuery  has  led  to  the  dismission  of  more 

*  than  half  the  manufacturing  labourers.’  ^  The  nation,’  adds 
our  Author,  *  is  but  (be  aggregate  of  the  individuals  of  which 
‘  it  is  (composed,  ami  the  progress  of  wealth  is  altogether  an 
‘  ilhisiuii,  if  that  weaitli  is  obtained  at  the  price  of  universal 
‘  want  and  mortality  among  the  lower  classes.’ 

'I'he  stale  of  things  at  the  present  monient  in  the  Canipagna  di 
Homa,  is  addticed  as  a  striking  case  in  point.  The  whole  of 
that  large  province  is  now  cultivated  hy  forty  fanners,  or  mcr- 
canti  di  tcHulCy  who  have  succeedeil  in  driving  away  all  com* 
petitors,  and  have  every  thing  now  in  their  own  hands.  The 
system  they  pursue,  is,  to  employ  as  little  labour  as  possible,  to 
content  tlu’inselves  will)  the  spontaneous  productions  of  the  soil, 
to  sacrifice  every  thing  to  pasture  ground,  and  to  disperse,  by 
degrees,  the  few  remains  of  the  population.  Solitary  houses, 
villages,  whole  divisions  of  the  population,  enclosures,  vines, 
olive  trees,  anti  all  the  productions  of  the  earth  which  require 
the  constant  attention,  the  labour,  and  especially  the  tender 
care  of  roan,  have,  says  M.  S.  been  successively  disappearing, 
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leaving  hohind  vast  fields,  which  these  tnercanii  di  tcimic  find 
it  answer  their  j)iir|»ose  better  to  liave  sown  or  reaj^ed  by  hands 
of  hired  laliourers  from  the  nei^xhlioiirinij  mountains.  ‘  'I'he 
‘  iiulii^enons  )>o)i.dation  of  the  (\uupai:na  have  almost  uU  been 
‘  l»uni>hed  ;  and  in  the  \ery  centre  of  civilisation,  there  is  to  be 
‘  seen  sprin^in;'  up  the  ntcppen  of  'rariary.’ 

We  must  pass  over  the  riMuainini^  chapters  of  the  thinl  l»ooli, 
which  treat  of  l\\rftl(iit<iti()n  par  hail  cuiphytvotiyne*  and  ol 
the  sale  of  landed  property.  M.  Si>mondi  considers  the 
law  of  primot^enitnre  and  entail,  ps  frani>;ht  with  the  most 
injurious  consecpicnces  ;  as  that,  in  fact,  which  prevents  a  bene- 
ticial  distribution  of  those  immense  capitals  which  are  a  ciirsc  to 
the  country,  and  renders  the  interfenMice  of  the  ley;islalure  the 
more  imperative,  as  an  act  of  justice  to  the  poorer  classes  of  the 
community.  In  conclusion,  he  combats  the  hypothesis  of  Mr. 
Uicardo  on  the  subject  of  rents,  and  points  out  the  fallacy  and 
damper  of  trustin'',  in  such  inquiries,  to  absolute  and  abstract 
propositions. 

A  vast  portion  ol  matter  lies  still  nntonched  before  us  ;  hut 
we  must  resist  the  temptation  to  transcribe  into  our  pa^es,  any 
further  extracts.  The  whole  book  which  treats  of  mercantile 
wealth,  is  highly  valuable.  Nor  are  the  discussions  relatini'  to 
tlic  Batikiiii'  System  and  to  Taxation,  wliicli  occupy  llie  sub- 
serpieiit  books,  less  intcresiiui'.  in  the  last,  ‘  on  Fopulatioii,* 
the  Author  combats  Mr.  Muidius*s  doctrine,  ebar^in^  bis 
reasonings  with  bcin^  radically  erroneous,  lie  maintains,  in 
the  concluding  chapter,  that  ‘  the  labourer  has  a  ri^'ht  to 
*  demand  some  security  from  his  employer,*  that  he  shall  not  be 
left  to  starve.  The  feudal  proprietor,  be  remarks,  well  knew  that 
lie  must  maintain  his  vassals  and  bis  slaves  ;  i>ui  it  lias  been 
reserved  for  the  modern  capitalist,  to  disown  this  sacred  obli- 
{'ation,  and  to  cast  the  burden  upon  the  country,  lie  contends 
that  the  cinri'e  of  the  ui'ricnltural  poor,  ou&'ht  to  be  kept 
perfectly  distinct  from  that  of  the  mamifactnrin^  poor  ;  that  the 
great  classes  into  which  the  capitalists  ol  the  country  are 
divided,  ought  separately  to  maintain  their  own  paupers ;  that 
it  would  he  a  further  advantage  to  the  country,  if  practicable, 
that  each  particular  craft  should  be  chargeable  with  the  support 
of  their  own  workmen  when  out  of  employ  ;  and  that  those 
branches  of  manufacturing  industry  wbieli  could  not  support 
this  burden,  were  better  abandoned,  as  being,  in  fact,  a  source  of 
loss  to  the  country.  The  critical  situation  of  England  at  ttiis 
moment,  M.  Sismondi  regards  as  furnishing  a  most  important 
lesson  to  society.  Experience,  he  says,  has  proved,  that  ‘  to 
‘  rest  the  whole  system  of  political  economy  upon  an  unlimited 
competition,  is  to  sanction  tlie  eil’orts  of  every  individual  at 
^  the  expense  of  the  community,  and  to  sacriiicc  the  interests  of 
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‘  humanity,  to  the  hiiiuilianeous  oporutioii  of  (Ih;  cupitlity  of 
‘  all.* 

Art.  V.  Histaire  Critique deV  fuquisition.  Political  History  of  theSpnnijiIi 
in<]ui8ition,  from  the  Period  of  its  l^^tablishment  by  Fordinaml  V. 
to  the  rei‘;n  ot  Ferdinand  \  II.  Di  a^  o  up  from  the  origin. d  Pa|>erF 
preserved  in  the  Archives  of  the  Supreme  Council,  and  in  iho^e 
of  the  interior  TrihiMiaU  of  the  Holy  Otficc.  Fy  H.  Jean  Antoine 
IJorcnte,  formerly  Secretary  to  the  Court  lii<|aisition,  &c.  6cc, 
I'ranslated  from  the  Spanish  Manuscript,  under  tiie  inspection  of  i 
the  Author,  by  Alexis  Pellier.  Three  Voluiues  bvo.  l*ari.>.  1  ^17. 

K  have  fieijuently  h ’e!i  dist)(»sod  to  <|uos\i.m  the  justne.ss  of 
^  ^  the  concession  so  chperliillv  and  so  i^vMierally  iimde  hy  Pro¬ 
testants, — that  the  Ciinridi  of  Koine  is.  and  aixv.iys  has  been, 
with  regard  to  essentials,  a  true  choreh.  W  hy  the  iatitois  of 
politico  rvclesi.isiical  eslalrlisluiiettts  should  he  forward  to  main- 
lain  this,  we  ciir  easily  understand;  and  it  is  with  its  an  ad¬ 
ditional  reason  tor  (p.it'siioning  iheelaisi.s  of  all  such  institutions, 
that  their  system  must  stand  or  fall  with  the  legitimacy  of  the 
Romish  hieiarcity.  Knt  if,  without  siilleriitg  the  (piestion  to  be 
embarrassed  hy  the  interpo-sition  of  foreign  couside'rations,  it  be 
examined  on  its  own  merits,  we  sliall  jtrohabiy  be  enabled  to 
as(‘<  rt  till,  that  tlic  two  main  nM|iiisi(es  of  a  true  chureh  have  I 
been  fatally  vitiated  in  the  Papal  usurpation,  and  in  ah  its  I 
tlependcncies.  If  it  can  he  proved,  that  the  purity  td’  Chris-  | 
tiaii  ilocirine  has  been  essentially  eorru|)led,  and  the  main-  I 
lenanee  Hcelesiaslical  diseipline  systematically  violated,  in  I 
any  iiistitulioii  assuming  the  name  and  privih‘ges  of  a  church,  j 
weshn  wdly  suspect  (hat  we  shall  not  only  liave  demolished  its  ^ 
©wnel  db's  to  legitimacy,  hut  that  we  shall  have  bastardized  its 
brood,  in  all  the  dilVerent  forms  and  stugi's  of  filiation  and  relation¬ 
ship.  Now  we  not  aware  of  a  single  Script ui*e  verily  which 
lius  not  been  eitluT  impaired  or  neutralised  hy  the  inventions  of 
Koine.  The  doctrine  of  viearious  sacrilico,  lias  been  weakened 
by  impure  aud  idolitrous  mixtures,  and  the  primary  requisites 
•f repcntauco  towards  (iod  and  faith  iu  our  Lord  Jesus  Ciirist,**  I 
have  been  mis<*rtthly  debased;  the  first,  by  malignant  casuistry 
and  deslruclive  superstitions,  the  second,  hy  a  complicated  and 
flisgusting  series  of  deluding  ritual  suhstitutious.  The  act  and 
deed  ol  Ciod  himself,  with  the  signatures  of  Divine  mercy  and 
wisdom,  have  lusm  rt  proached  as  incomplete  ;  and  the  transac- 
lions  and  opinions  of  frail  and  failing  men,  dressed  up  iu  the  uttri- 
liules  of  infallibility,  have  Insm  ilelivcred  to  the  worhl  as  tlie  un¬ 
erring;  dictates  of  celestial  inspiration;  Knt  inviting  and  iin|M>r- 
taut  as  is  this  range  of  investigation,  it  is  not  consistent  with  the 
limited  view  of  it  aftbrded  hy  our  immediate  subject,  to  enter  on 
it  with  free  and  dilated  argument  ;  we  shall  therefore  content 
eursclvos  with  briclly  adverting  to  one  point  of  vital  importance^ 
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in  wliicii  the  true  dot  irine  ot  the  l  Is,  as  ue  renceive,  not 

onlv  iiupairod,  but  rfiiitorod  of  tlrstiufllve  (en<!i*.nvy  by  tlie  nw- 
bulloweti  •'losses  of  tbe  Cufholics  uj  a  braro  ol  epitbels, 

by  tbe  "ay,  abuost  as  bi|*pil\  eoberent  »»>  ibe  L’liivtTs.ilisIs  ol  a 
partVt  tbe  Freemen  of  dispoiism,  or  iln*  Ijiberals  ot  bi^'otry. 

Our  jusiitication  in  tlie  si4:bt  of  (Sod,  is  represenleil  in  ihe 
Scriptures  as  the  efteel  of  Failli  atom*  ;  ami  amoii{'  oriliodox 
Frolestants,  bow  widely  soever  dineriu!;  in  senliinent  on  otlier 
points,  none  have  ventured  to  admit  ^Vo^ks  into  the  account  of 
Justilicution,  in  anv  other  wav  than  as  tbe  test  or  evitleiicc  of 
Faith.  We  have  nnanitnoiisly  rej<*cted  every  itb»a  bortleriu*'  <in 
tbe  ascription  of  inerit»»riousness  to  bninaii  action,  as  ablioireut 
from  Scripture,  irrational  and  absurd  ii»  the  nature  ol  tliiiinfs,  and 
as  at  din’ct  variance  with  tbe  terms  of  salvation.  If.  in  lbu!i 
framiii!'  otiv  creed,  we  an*  ni'lit,  the  Catholic  is  nut  only  in  error, 
but  ill  a  fatal  error ;  for,  in  tiiis  instance,  he  is  not  merely  ob- 
sciirin*',  ex.iij^erutin",  or  attenuatinj'  the  sitnplicity  of  C/hris- 
tiuiuty,  by  his  well-known  doctrine  ol  the  opus  operatum,  but 
he  is  absolutely  inva'idatini;;  an  essential  doctrine  of  the  (lospel. 
lie  places  what  may  be  considered  as  the  cnialinal  term  of  our 
peisonal  salvation,  in  such  a  liy:lit  as  to  render  it  im|)08sihle  that 
any  one  who  embraces  bis  anliscriptnral  doj'ina  cati  attain  cver- 
lasiin*'  life.  NutnbtTs  of  ibis  dark  and  disastrous  commu- 
nioti  have,  we  douJit  not,  bei*n  made  partakers  of  the  ri^bteuus* 
ness  of  Christ  ;  bnt  it  has  been  by  the  specific  exclusion  of  their 
own  case  from  ibeir  I'eiicral  creed  :  tliey  have  b.  lieved,  or  en¬ 
deavoured  to  believe,  that  others  mi:4bt  have  merit  of  their  own, 
but  they  have  felt  that  /or  themheires^  their  only  refuj'e  was  in 
the  infinite  ami  ail-avuilini'  worthiness  of  the  Itedcemer. 

The  relaxation  of  iliseipline  in  the  system  of  Home,  would 
yiehl,  if  possible,  a  lari;er  and  more  uppaliini;  mass  of  accusa¬ 
tion  at'ainst  her.  But,  contiiiiii!'  uur.selves  to  our  immediate 
subjeet,  it  is  snllicient  tii  refer  to  tin*  eslablisbmeiil  of  tbe  Impii- 
sition  as  marking;;  her  with  an  indelibb*  brand  of  seenlar  ambition, 
of  ernehy,  and  ol  bypoiTisy.  I'be  whole  bisiory  o!  tiiat  infernal 
institution,  distinctly  shews  that  it  originated  in  no  pure  ibotigh 
mistaken  anxiety  for  tlie  glory  of  (out,  und  the  best  interests  of 
men,  but  that  itj  was  a  measure  of  naketl  state-cralt,  dictated 
by  a])pi'ebensions  of  danger  to  the  swny  of  Home,  opposed  by 
tbe  general  voice  of  the  people,  und  only  enforced  ami  cstublislied 
by  power  and  violence.  All  its  for.rs  and  procedures  were 
mni  ked  by  tbe  most  cotd-bhmded  di*:regard  to  tbe  claims  of  inno¬ 
cence,  and  tbe  calls  of  bumanily  :  it  outraged  society  in  its  most 
indefeasible  rights,  cut  asunder  the  most  sacred  ties,  and  esta¬ 
blished  itself  the  Moloch  of  tbe  Christian  world,  amid  cutset, 
and  groans,  and  dentil.  Of  all  ibis,  however,  its  agents  afiectod 
tbe  utmost  horror :  they  professed  thetenderest  anxiety,  not  only 
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for  llu'  eternal  felicity,  hut  for  the  present  cleliverunce  of  their 
victim  ;  and  they  filled  up  the  measure  of  his  sutlerin^s  by  tiie 
ciouiiiu^  hypocrisy  of  an  uri^ent  appeal  on  his  ludialf  to  ihesecu- 
lui  aim.  J'he  spirit  of  the  (jospel,  and  the  I'Xpress  terrn^  of 
Holy  Writ,  went  of  conrst?  for  nolhiny;  in  the  whole  transaction  ; 
hut  its  most  ri’inaikahie  feature  was,  the  i^ross  ami  paljiahle  vio¬ 
lation  ol  the  traditions  relative  to  the  history  and  character  of  the 
primitive  Clinrch,  inasmuch  us  this  undeuiahle  departure  iroin 
ancient  usa^e  and  doctrine,  leaves  the  Catholic  stripped  of  hU 
favoritt;  plea,  and  lives  upon  him  the  imputation  of  the  most 
liespicahle  inconsistency.  But  “  they  have  their  lewanl  the 
system  of  intimidation,  the  spiritual  reii;n  of  (error,  has  wrought 
its  own  dow'idai,  even  far  more  elfectually  than  the  arguments  of 
the  Keforiiiers ;  sinci*  it  has  implaiiteil  in  the  minds  of  men  an 
iiisui inonntuhle  uhliorrence  of  that  Church  hy  which  it  was  eiu- 
))loyed  as  a  characteristic  weapon. 

i’hat  we  have  hcon  hitherto  without  an  adiapialo  history  of  the 
Inquisition,  will  excite  no  surprise  when  all  the  circumstances  of 
the  case  are  considered.  The  secrecy  of  its  proceedings,  very 
imperfectly  known  even  to  its  victims,  and  fully  revealed  only 
to  the  chiefs  and  conlideiitial  u^^ents  of  the  Institution,  while  it 
tjave  lar^e  encouragement  to  romance  and  conjecture,  elVcctually 
hatlled  (he  usual  processes  of  historical  inquiry.  The  horror  and 
antipathy  wliichwere  excited  hy  this  dreadful  and  mysterious  tri¬ 
bunal,  would  naturally  call  fortli  the  wildest  exa<;^eratious  ;  and 
that  these  have  not  been  promulgated  to  a  much  greater  extent, 
is  owini;  simply  to  the  fact,  that  it  was  hy  no  means  easy  to 
beyond  the  liemendons  leality.  Tlie  principal  materials  for  such 
a  work,  were  to  he  derived  only  from  the  Nery  imperfect  sources 
of  common  rejiort,  of  the  details  ^iven  hy  the  few  sullerers  who 
had  escaped  the  fan^s  of  the  faiiiiliars  of  tht‘  Holy  OlVice,  and 
from  the  partial  and  liiuited  disclosures  ol  Kynioric,  I’uramo^ 
Be^rni,  and  Carena,  who,  themselves  Inquisitors,  were  not  likely 
to  discredit  their  ow  n  euHini^  hv  un  indiscreet  revelation.  Of  these 
dueumeius,  Bhilip  1/imhorch  made  an  able  use ;  and  his  history 
of  the  Imjuisition,  with  all  its  delects,  is  probably  the  best 
work  on  thesulij<*ct  up  to  the  puhlieatio.M  of  the  present  volumes, 
Havallee’s  iliatoirv  des  I nquisitions  rvli^ieusus  (/’//a/ie,  (/'£*• 
pnynVy  vt  de  Poriiiyul,  publishcil  ut  Paris  in  1809,  is  in  some 
points  erroneous,  in  others  imperfect  ;  while  the  more  recent  and 
authentic  i tiquiaiciun  ain  Masc(ir(t  of  Antonio  Pui^blaneh, 
31r.  Waltoirs  translation  of  which  was  lai;;ely  and  favourably 
reviewed  by  us  in  our  Ninth  Volume,  must  be  consiilered  as  a 
work  of  di«5Cussiou  rather  than  of  regular  history.  Under  these 
circumstances,  we  regartl  the  publication  now  before  us,  as  a  most 
imporUiU  and  valuable  addition  to  ourcollecliou  on  ecclesiastical 
hrslory.  It  is  written  with  much  simplicity,  and  has  becu  coinpilctl 
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with  throat  diligence  and  oons4«h»rable  skill,  from  an  im¬ 

mense  maas  of  )iith<*rto  inaccessible  materials.  The  author,  Juan 
Antonio  l^lorente,  is  not  only  a  Spaniard  and  an  ecclesiastic, 
but  in  the  years  178W,  1790,  1701,  be  held  the  otFice  ol  si'cretary 
to  the  Inquisition  of  Madrid;  dnriui'  which  Unn,  its  archives 
were  of  course  ojien  to  his  inspee.iion,  and  wiien  that  tribunal 
was  suppressed,  all  the  documents  connected  with  the  Holy 
ollice  were  placed  within  his  reach. 

‘  Trom  1809  to  181*2,*  he  states,  *  I  extracted  nil  that  appeared 
to  me  essential  in  the  registers  of  the  council  of  the  Inquisition,  and 
of  the  provincial  tribunals  ;  the  object  of  this  laborious  process  was, 
the  publication  of  a  critical  history  of  tiie  Spanisii  Inquisition  from 
its  origin  to  its  destruction,  comprising  the  most  remarkable  events  of 
the  three  ceuturics  included  in  its  duration.’ 

The  Author  has  inserted  a  catalogue  which  fills  several  pages, 
containing  the  titles  and  qualifications  of  the  dillerent  MS. 
collections  which  have  thus  passed  through  his  hands,  and  whicli| 
in  addition  to  the  usual  historical  rtderences,  have  formed  the  basis 
of  his  work.  I'his  large  mass  of  original  materials,  has,  how¬ 
ever,  been  unfavourable  to  the  order  and  unity  of  his  plan. 
Xothingcan  be  more  clear  and  inudligilde  than  liis  respective 
statements,  but  they  can  by  no  means  be  cousiden'd  as  forming 
a  coherent  narrative;  and  if  he  had  prefixed  to  his  present 
title-page,  the  common  «lesignation,  J/emoiVcj?  a  nervirf  he 
would  have  more  correctly  pointed  out  the  character  of  his  book. 
'I'he  extent  of  our  review  of  Puighlanch,  will  in  some  degree 
lay  us  under  the  necessity  of  observing  brevity  in  the  |)resenl  ar¬ 
ticle.  We  shall  now  advert  to  the  facts  rather  than  to  the  reason¬ 
ings  connected  with  the  subject. 

Heresy  made  its  appearance  very  early  in  the  Christian 
Church,  but  we  find  no  sanction  aftbrded  by  the  .Scriptures  to 
the  indiction  of  temporal  death  or  bodily  sufiTering  as  the  just 
penalty  of  this  enormous  offence  against  the  law  of  Hod.  “  A 
“  man  that  is  an  /icrc/ic,”  said  St.  Paul  to  Titus,  “  after  the 
“  first  ami  second  admonition,  rojvcty  The  purer  ages  of 
(.Christianity  were  ilistingnishcd  by  a  firm  adherence  to  the  disci- 
]>rinarian,  hut  gentle  and  unpersecutiiig  spirit  of  this  precept. 
Hut  when  ecclesiastical  dignitaries  began  to  taste  the  sweets  of 
official  rank,  emolument,  and  power,  popes  and  bishops  were 
forwanl  to  establish,  and  councils  were  not  reluctant  to  sanction, 
a  coercive  system,  visiting  with  imprisonment,  stripes,  confis¬ 
cation,  and  death,  all  wlio  should  come  under  the  vague  and 
convenient  imputation  of  holding  or  abetting  heretical  doctrine. 
Through  the  successive  periods  of  the  nominal  Church  of  Christ, 
there  was,  amid  tlie  general  desertion  of  the  soundness  and 
purity  of  tlie  faitli,  a  “  little  flock,”  which  in  poverty  and  obscu- 
Voi..  XIII.  N.  S.  2  O 
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rUy,  preserved  the  reality  of  the  true  Cliureh,  while  its  sem¬ 
blance  was  profaned  by  a  profligate  and  ambitions  priesthood, 
to  the  basest  pfirposc^s  of  secular  ambition.  Whereever  tliest* 
humble  and  sincere  followers  of  the  Son  of  (iod  were  detected, 
they  were,  as  inig;ht  have  heen  expected,  the  schismatics  against 
whose  dangerous  and  <lisor£^anizin"  heresies,  the  censures  ot' 
the  hierarchy  were  levelled,  and  on  whose  persons  the  extremest 
tortures  were  inflicted.  Hut  these  are  feeble  counteractives  to 
the  work  of  (iotl.  Accordina;ly,  we  find  the  number  of  these 
faithful  witnesses  gradually  increasing,  until,  under  the  name  of 
Albii^cnses,  they  became  the  avowed  objects  of  systematic  per¬ 
secution. 

Much  controversy  has  taken  place  rcspectine^  the  precise  date 
of  tlie  original  establishment  of  the  Inquisition.  The  fact  is, 
that  few  institutions  of  any  ma!*;nitude  start  suddenly  into 
existence  ;  and  in  the  present  instance,  the  system  had  been  long 
in  active  operation,  before  the  Holy  OHice  assumed  its  distinct 
title  and  powers.  The  principles  of  that  diabolical  establish¬ 
ment  had  been  clearly  laid  down  by  the  fathers  of  the  council 
of  Lateral!  in  1171),  who  declared  that  although  the  Church 
rejected  the  employment  of  all  punishments  which  affected  the 
lives  of  heretics,  yet,  that  it  did  not  refuse  the  interference  of 
Christian  princes  lor  their  destruction.  And  the  council  of 
Verona  in  1 181,  at  which  the  Kmperor  Frederick  I.  was  present, 
more  expressly  provided  that  the  Bishops  should  visit  their 
dioceses  once  or  twice  in  every  year,  either  personally  or  by 
their  delegates,  that  they  should  encourage  informations  against 
suspected  heretics,  and  in  cases  of  contumacy  deliver  over  the 
ofVender  to  the  secular  arm.  Fleury  considers  the  Inquisition 
as  originating  here,  and  it  is  certainly  a  clear  recognition  of  its 
vital  principle  ;  but  the  erection  of  that  tribunal  as  a  distinct 
body,  must  be  referred  to  a  later  date.  Neither  is  it  probable 
that  when,  in  h204.  Innocent  111.  commissioned  Arnaud,  Abbot 
of  Citeaux,  with  two  of  his  monks,  to  persecute  the  Albigenses, 
be  contemplated  the  establishment  of  a  permanent  tribunal. 
Quetif  and  FiChard,  who  seem  to  have  escaped  the  researches 
of  Llorente,  in  their  collection  entitled  Scriptorett  Ordinis 
Predicutorum^  refer  the  organization  of  the  Inquisition  to  the 
fourth  liaterau  council  in  1215,  and  to  the  consequent  measures 
of  Innocent.  The  celebrated  l)ominic  de  Gusman  is  distinctly 
denied  by  the  same  writers  to  have  ever  held  the  office  of  an 
Inquisitor;  though  some  of  the  Dominicans  have  affirmed 
that,  after  the  above  mentioned  council,  he  was  made  by  the 
Pope,  Inquisitor-general.  The  Bishop  of  Badajoz  also  has 
made  it  sufficiently  clear,  that  there  is  no  foundation  for  the 
last  assertion.  l^et,  however,  the  sainted  Dominic  be  ac- 
miitfed  of  all  nncatholic  humanity  ;  and  he  it  recorded  to  hit 
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just  fame,  that  he  identified  himself  willi  the  atrocious  exter¬ 
minations  of  8imon  dc  Montfort  in  the  war  of  the  Albifi^nses. 
As  an  illustration  of  his  more  merciful  awards,  we  shall  insert 
a  document j  preserved  hy  Paramo,  in  which  he  reconciles  to  the 
Church  a  converted  heretic,  and  prescribes  the  acts  of  penance 
by  which  his  abandoned  errors  were  to  be  chastised. 

‘  By  virtue  of  the  authority  delegated  to  U8  by  the  Lord  Abbot 
of  Citeaux,  legate  of  the  holy  Apostolic  See,  we  have  reconciled  the 
hearer  of  this  w’riting,  Ponce  Roger,  who  h;t8,  through  the  grace  of 
(lod,  quitted  the  sect  of  the  heretics;  an  i,  after  administering  to  him 
an  oath  of  implicit  obedience  to  our  orders,  we  have  commanded 
him  to  cause  himself,  on  three  successive  sabbutlts,  to  be  led  stripped, 
from  the  gate  of  the  city  to  the  church  porch,  by  a  priest  who  shall 
beat  him  with  rods.  We  also  impose  on  him  us  penance,  that  he 
shall  neither  eat  meat,  nor  eggs,  nor  cheese,  nor  any  other  species  of 
food  derived  from  the  animal  kingdom,  and  this  during  his  wliole  life, 
excepting  on  the  days  of  Easter,  Pentecost,  and  the  Nativity,  on 
which  (lays  we  order  him  to  eat  meat,  in  token  of  abhorrence  of  his 
former  heresy  ;  to  keep  Lent  three  times  each  year,  without  eating 
iisli  during  those  periods  ;  to  fast  by  abstaining  from  fish,  oil,  and 
wine,  three  days  in  eacli  week  during  his  whole  life,  unless  sickness 
or  extraordinary  labour  otherwise  require;  to  wear  a  religious  habit, 
both  in  form  and  colour,  with  two  small  crosses  stitched  on  each  side 
of  the  breast;  to  hear  mass  daily,  if  opportunity  present,  and  to  be 
present  at  vespers,  on  Sundays  and  holy  du)  s  ;  to  recite  regularly  the 
daily  and  nightly  office,  and  the  Pater  seven  times  in  the  course  of 
the  day,  ten  times  in  the  evening,  and  twenty  times  at  midnight ;  to 
live  chastely,  and  to  shew  the  present  writing  once  in  each  month  to 
the  parish-priest  (curSJ  of  Cereri,  whom  we  enjoin  to  watch  over 
the  conduct  of  Roger,  who  is  to  follow  exactly  all  that  is  prescribed 
to  him,  until  we  have  ascertained  the  will  of  the  Lord  legate;  and  if 
the  said  Ponce  fail  in  any  point,  we  order  that  he  shall  be  looked 
upon  us  perjured,  heretical,  and  excommunicated,  and  that  he  shall 
be  shut  out  from  the  community  of  the  faithful.’ 

Such  was  the  luerciful  mood  of  Dominic  dc  Gusman,  and 
such  the  life  of  abstinence  and  vigils  which  he  prescribed  as  the 
visitation  of  involuntary  error !  We  pass  over  the  particulars 
of  the  establishment  of  the  Inquisition  in  France  and  Italy, 
that  we  may  come  at  once  to  the  scene  of  its  longest  and  most 
sanguinary  reign.  It  will  be  recollected  that  in  the  early  part 
of  the  thirteenth  century,  Spain  was  divided  into  two  main 
divisions,  Christian  and  Mahometan ;  and  that  the  portion 
which  professed  Christianity,  was  subdivided  into  four  king¬ 
doms,  Castille,  Navarre,  Arragon  and  Portugal.  The  fimt 
introduction  of  the  Inquisition  into  these  kingdoms,  we  are  not 
able  to  ascertain  with  minute  precision  as  to  dates  and  localitiea. 
It  upjiears,  in  general,  that  that  tribunal  was  first  established  in 
llie  south  of  France,  where  it  existed  in  its  greatest  activity  and 
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vii^our  ;  that  thence  it  extenciecl  itself  to  tlie  northern  province! 
of  Spain  ;  anil  ilurin"  the  thirteenth  century,  it  iloes  not  se**m 
to  have  spread  much  further,  since  we  can  only  find  it  perma¬ 
nently  organized  in  the  dioceses  of  Tarrai^ona,  Barcelona, 
I'r^el,  Lorida,  and  iierona.  In  the  earlier  stages  of  its  exis¬ 
tence  in  Spain,  it  wore  a  somewhat  mitigated  form,  and  is  dis- 
tin^uisluMl  hy  the  name  of  tlie  ancient  Impiisilion  ;  its  full 
ItMTors  were  not  realized  till  a  lutiT  period,  when  the  whole  of 
tht!  Spanish  territory  hecaine  iiniled  into  one  kingdom  under 
Ferdinand  and  Isahella.  Spain,  at  that  period,  was  favourably 
situated  both  with  respect  to  power  and  wealth  :  the  very  con¬ 
siderable  number  of  Jews  which  inhabited  her  commercial 
towns,  insured  to  her  a  fair  portion  of  the  commerce  of  the 
I'lobe,  ami  an  enlii^htened  policy  would  have  atforded  all 
possible  encouratjement  to  a  race  of  men,  who  were  the  cjeneral 
bankers,  brokers,  and  merchants.  I'liey  were,  however,  ^ross 
usurers,  and  we  suppose  that  they  made  their  debtors  feel  very 
heavily  the  weight  of  their  pecuniary  obligations.  Hence  arose 
a  universal  prejudice  against  tlnmi,  which  was  nourished  and 
increased  by  the  superstition  and  fanaticism  of  the  as;e.  The 
most  horrible  practict*s  were  imputed  to  this  miserable  people  ; 
they  were  lleeced  by  the  threat  and  powerful,  and  pitilessly 
persecuted  hy  the  viili^ar.  Still,  they  tlourished,  and  towards 
the  close  of  the  lifteenth  century,  their  situation  in  Spain  was 
such  as  to  make  them  the  objects  of  avaricious  visitation  from 
the  ifovernment.  The  frenzy  of  the  people  had  terrified  a^reat 
mimhers  of  the  .lews  into  at  least  an  outward  profession  of 
Christianity,  hut,  as  was  to  have  been  expected,  many  of  these, 
on  the  cessation  of  immediate  dahijer,  returned  to  their  ancient 
faith,  and  the  remaimler  were  strongly  suspected  of  cherishing, 
in  secret,  their  former  errors.  Ambition  and  avarice  are  never 
at  a  loss  for  pretexts.  I'lie  war  of  the  Albii^enses  had  i^^iven  an 
opportunity  ior  the  establishment  of  the  first  Impiisition  :  the 
apostacy  of  the  converted  Jews  was  held  forth  as  dictating  the 
necessity  of  cxteiidinij  its  jurisdiction,  and  of  concentratinc^  and 
a^i^ravatinuf  its  powers.  It  is  under  this  latter  and  most  odious 
form,  that  it  has  existed  frotn  1181  down  to  the  present  times, 
and  under  which  it  jiresenlcd  so  fascinating^  an  aspect  to  the 
beloved  Ferdinand,  as  to  determine  him  on  revivinjj  it  with  all 
its  powers.  Ferdinand  V.  employed  his  credit  with  Pope  Sixtus 
IV.  to  procure  this  renovation  of  an  antiquated  and  probably 
somewhat  absolete  tribunal  with  increased  powers,  obviously 
for  the  purpose  of  fillin"  his  coffers  by  confiscation  ;  and  his 
Holiness  chwrfully  consented  to  a  measure  the  ostensible  object 
of  which  was,  to  confirm  and  extend  the  influence  of  the 
Church  of  Home.  Some  historians  have  attributed  to  Cardinal 
Mendoza,  to  tlie  celebrated  XimcneSj  and  to  Torquemada,  the 
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oriq^inatioii  of  i\m  atrocious  sclicme  ;  but  for  this  there  is  no  foun¬ 
dation  :  it  was  not  until  1483,  that  the  latter  was  made  Inquisitor- 
general,  whereas  the  coinmeneeinenl  of  the  Holy  OOice  under  its 
modern  form,  was  in  1481.  'ror(|uein;ida  acquitted  himself  to 
admiration  in  his  new  office  :  he  exerted  himself  with  notable 
activity  to  accoiH|di>h  three  great  objects, — the  grutificutioii  of 
Ferdinand  by  unlimited  nillnge  ;  the  extension  of  the  j»ower, 
and  the  re|detion  of  the  cotters  of  the  Pope;  and  the  domination 
of  the  Inquisition  over  the  fears  of  the  jieople,  by  the  iuHiction 
of  the  severest  |)unisbmcnts.  In  1181,  the  first  code  of  regu¬ 
lations  was  drawn  up,  marked  throughout  by  that  spirit  of 
faithlessness  and  cruelty  which  has  been  always  the  notorious 
brand  of  this  tribunal.  Prepared  as  the  public  iniud  must  have 
been  for  the  adoption  of  any  plausihle  scheme  of  persecution, 
these  violent  measures  excited  the  strongest  opposition.  'I'hey 
were,  indeed,  too  large  ill  their  coiiijireheiision,  ’  not  to  awaken 
suspicion  and  fear ;  for  the  lines  of  distinction  were  purposely 
drawn  so  finely,  and  expressed  so  vaguely,  as  to  give  the  In¬ 
quisitors  an  almost  unlimited  power  of  interference.  No  family 
could  feci  itself  secure  ;  no  rank  was  privileged  ;  no  profession 
artbrded  any  shelter :  this  presumptuous  agency  exercised  its 
tyranny  on  all  orders,  from  the  miserable  Jew,  to  the  hlood- 
royal.  Its  first  measures  were  taken  against  the  converted. 
Jews,  or,  as  they  were  termed,  the  new  (Jhiistiaiis,  and 
their  descendants  ;  and  under  the  geiieral  and  indefinite  charge 
of  judai/ing,  several  of  this  description  were  coiidemiied  and 
committed  to  the  flames.  This  class,  however,  was  niimerous 
and  powerful  ;  some  of  the  descendants  of  converted  Jews  were 
in  the  highest  oftices  of  the  state,  and  by  their  alliance  were 
connected  with  the  noldest  families  of  the  kingdom.  In  Arra- 
gon,  especially,  this  was  the  ease,  and  a  strong  and  pertiiiaeiuus 
resistance  was  oflTered  to  the  introduction  of  the  new  system. 
The  inquisitor  Arlnics  was  killed  in  the  church  at  Saragossa ; 
and  partial  risings  of  the  peojilc  took  place  in  ditferent  quarters. 
Put  all  these  testimonies  of  abhorrence  were  iiicirectnal,  uiid 
eventually  contributed  to  the  firm  estahirsliment  of  the  power 
against  which  they  were  tlirecteil.  'I'hc  year  1 10'2  was  distin¬ 
guished  by  two  important  events, — the  conquest  of  (jreiiada, 
and  the  expulsion  of  the  Jews,  against  whom  a  number  of  ab¬ 
surd  charges  had  been  brought.  The  resistance  of  the  Jews 
was  strong,  but  unavailing  :  they  ottered  a  large  sum  to  Fer¬ 
dinand  and  Isabella  as  the  price  of  forbearance,  but  Torqucinada 
presented  himself  before  the  sovereign,  with  the  erucifix  in  his 
hamls,  addressing  to  them  the  following  insolent  remonstrance: 
“  Judas  wait  the  first  to  sell  his  muster  for  thirty  pieces  of 
“  sileer ;  your  highnesses  are  about  to  sell  him  a  second 
“  time  for  thirty  thousand  pieces  of  money ;  behold  him 
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“  here — take  him,  and  make  haste  to  gice  him  tip  /”  This 
n|)|>oal  wa**  successrul,  aiul  in  149*2  was  issued  the  decree  which 
banished  them  from  Spain  within  the  term  of  four  months  from 
its  date,  permittint^  them  to  dispose  of  their  etVects ;  a  permis¬ 
sion,  however,  merely  nominal^  since  tiie  time  was  too  short, 
and  tlieir  neci*ssitics  too  uri^enl,  to  admit  of  favourahle  sides. 
It  is  utVirnied  h>  |{ernulde/,  the  Parish -|)riest  of  Los  Pala¬ 
cios,  that  he  actually  witnessed  the  exchange  of  a  horse  for  an 
ass.  Mariana  caleidates  the  einii^ration  consequent  on  this 
decree,  at  no  less  than  ci^ht  hundred  thousand  Jews.  Such 
was  the  policy  liictated  to  Torquemada  by  fanaticism,  to  Fer¬ 
dinand  hy  avarice  and  superstition,  and  to  the  t^entler  and  more 
ndit^htened  Isabella  hy  erroneous  notions,  and  hy  want  of  hrm- 
iu*ss  to  withstand  the  united  inHucnce  of  her  hushand  and  the 
unrelenting  friar  !  Tor(|ucmada  was  at  least  impartial  in  his 
ferocity  ;  his  persecutions  reached  even  the  episcoj)al  order. 
The  total  of  his  victims  durin*^  the  eighteen  years  of  his  atl- 
niinistration,  is  summed  up  as  follows,  on  a  moderate  calculation  : 
More  than  ten  thousand  committed  to  the  flames  ;  nearly  seven 
thousand  burnt  in  etli^y;  and  upwards  of  ninety -seven  thousand 
sentenced  to  confiscation,  per|)etual  imprisonment,  or  infamy. 
W  ith  all  this,  it  is  no  wonder  that  he^was  so  conscious  of  the 
general  hatred  as  never  to  travel  without  a  guard,  and  to  take 
nil  possible  precautions  against  poison.  He  iloes  not  seem  to 
have  been  in  any  degree  remarkable  for  intellectual  excellence  ; 
he  w  as  a  mortal  enemy  to  books ;  no  regard  to  prudence  or 
policy  appears  to  have  restrained  his  fanatical  energy  ;  and  his 
schemes  were  driven  onward  with  such  furious  and  undiscri¬ 
minating  zeal,  as  to  for  the  interference  of  the  Pope,  before 
whom  so  many  and  so  incessant  accusations  were  urged,  as  to 
put  Torquemada  under  the  necessity  of  sending,  at  three  dif¬ 
ferent  times,  a  confidential  agent  to  Rome  for  the  vindication  of 
his  conduct,  'riiero  is,  indeed,  every  reason  to  suppose  that 
nothing  hut  political  reasons,  and  deference  to  the  court  of 
Spain,  withheld  Alexander  VI.  from  depriving  him  of  his  oflice: 
lie  contented  himself,  however,  with  limiting  his  authority  by 
the  appointment  of  co-adjutors. 

Deza,  thesuccessorjof  Torquemada,  in  1498,  followed  him  with 
equal  steps:  he  employed  his  influence  with  Ferdinand  to  pro¬ 
cure  the  extension  of  the  Inquisitorial  regime  to  the  kingdoms 
of  Naples  and  Sicily.  This  was  warmly  opposed  by  the  in¬ 
habitants,  and  in  the  former  place  with  success.  The  zeal  of 
the  yew  Inquisitor-general  was  also  kindled  against  the  Moors, 
who  were  in  consequence  subjected  to  severe  and  impolitic  se¬ 
verities  and  expulsions  ;  while  he  visited  those  to  whom  was 
imputed  the  crime  of  Judai^iug,  with  now  proscriptions,  and  he 
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embittered  by  Irarrassiiis:  persecuUous,  tbe  last  years  of  the  aged 
and  venerable  Archbishop  of  Grenada.  His  dictatorship  lasted 
eight  years,  during  which  term  he  causeii  2,592  individuals  to 
be  burned,  899  to  be  executed  in  eilii^y  ;  and  senUMieed  34,952  to 
penance  more  or  less  severe.  A  letter  written  by  a  contempo¬ 
rary,  gives  a  striking  representation  of  the  excesses  committed 
by  this  wretch  and  his  subalterns. 

‘  As  for  the  conduct  of  the  affairs  of  the  Inquisition,  the  only  plan 
has  been  to  leave  them  wholly  to  the  management  of  the  Archbisnop 
of  Seville,  (Deza)  to  Lacero,  and  to  Juan  dc  la  Fuentc,  who  have 
dishonoured  all  these  provinces,  and  whose  agents,  in  general,  pay  no 
regard  either  to  God  or  justice,  killing,  plundering,  and  outraging 
maids  and  wives,  to  the  shame  and  scandal  of  religion.  The  mis¬ 
chiefs  and  miseries  which  the  corrupt  ministers  of  the  Inquisition  have 
occasioned  to  my  country,  are  so  great  and  multiplied  that  it  is  im¬ 
possible  for  any  one  not  to  feel  the  deepest  sorrow.* 

Peter  Martyr  dWiiglcriu,  a  man  of  liberal  und  accomplished 
mind,  has  left  on  record  in  his  published  letters,  a  lively  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  infamous  excesses  of  the  Inquisitors. 

*  How  inconceivably  important,’  he  sarcastically  exclaims,  *  the 
pretended  story  of  those  young  females  who  had  never  quilted  the 
paternal  roof,  and  who  were  notwithstanding  accused  of  having 
travelled  from  the  heart  of  Costille  to  the  city  of  Cordova,  through 
a  great  part  of  Spain,  that  they  might  there  labour  in  the  synagogues 
for  the  re-estabhshment  of  the  Jewish  religion !  What  fund  of  in¬ 
struction  and  doctrinal  skill  could  possibly  exist  in  timid  virgins  who 
had  never  seen  any  thing  beyond  the  interior  of  their  families  ? 
What  gratification  could  it  have  afforded  them  to  qujt  their  dwellings 
on  a  long  journey  without  any  kind  of  accommodation  ?  I  am  aware 
that  they  are  accused  of  magic,  and  that  it  is  taken  for  granted  that 
they  travelled  on  goats  instead  of  horses,  and  that  they  were  in  a 
state  of  intoxication — but  who  besides  Lucero  would  have  listened  to 
these  reports,  more  worthy  of  the  malice  of  hell,  than  even  the  cre¬ 
dulity  of  children  ?  Who  excepting  him  would  have  availed  himself 
of  them  for  condemnation,  and  to  the  disgrace  of  all  Spain  ?  The 
council  is  engaged  in  searching  out  the  source  of  the  evil ;  iu 
members  are  carefully  revising  all  the  processes  and  sentences  of  so 
many  individuals  committed  to  the  flames,  and  of  so  many  others 
subjected  to  punishment.* 

In  1507,  the  celebrated  Xiracncs  de  Cisneros  was  appointed 
the  third  Inquisitor-general.  This  great  man  had  risen  from 
the  situation  of  a  simple  monk,  to  the  highest  ecclesiastical  rank 
which  Spain  and  the  Pope  could  bestow;  he  was  the  Queen’s 
confessor,  Archbishop  of  Toledo,  and  ultimately  Cardinal.  He 
liad  opposed,  in  conjunction  witli  Mendoza  and  Talavera,  the 
estahlishmeiit  of  the  Inquisition  in  its  second  and  more  aggra¬ 
vated  foully  had  interfered  actively  against  some  of  iU  tyrannical 
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acts,  and  had  propose<l  measures  of  reform.  But  \^'lien  in 
|)ower,  his  views,  or,  at  least,  his  conduct,  chanp^ed  :  he  re¬ 
sisted  innovation,  inaintaine<l  his  whole  authority,  and,  though 
he  introduced  some  salutary  alterations  into  the  adiuinistration 
of  the  system,  he  was  the  instrument  of  proeurins^  its  intro¬ 
duction  into  the  American  provinces  of  the  Spanish  empire. 
His  uiithoiity  lasted  eleven  \ears,  durinj^  which,  dotU  imli- 
viduals  were  burnetl  in  person.  12;i‘2  in  eiliy^y,  and  nearly 
50,000  persons  visited  with  diO'erent  <le»rrces  of  punishment. 
He  struflTii^led  fiercely  for  evi  ty  atom  of  his  power,  even  aijainst 
the  interference  of  Borne  itself ;  and  wlien  the  ??c»r  Chrisiitins 
had  otVered  Ferdinand  no  less  a  sum  than(M)0.000  i^olden  ducats, 
on  the  sole  comlition  that  tin*  [)rocesses  of  the  liupiisition  should 
he  conducted  in  pidilic,  he  s\iccet*dcd,  hy  the  weii^ht  of  his  in¬ 
fluence,  ami  hy  a  counter- bribe,  iu  dlssuadini^  tlie  bi";ot<*d  mo¬ 
narch  from  compliance.  Ihey  m;u!e  a  second  and  a  lari^er 
otVer,  on  similar  t<*rms,  to  CMiarles  V\,  in  eonseipicnee  of  which 
he  caused  the  eollc‘4^<‘s,  universities,  and  learned  men  of  Spain 
and  FluniU'is  to  he  eonsnlted  on  the  subject,  and  they  all  i^ave 
it  ns  their  opinion,  that  tin*  coinmnnicution  of  the  depositions, 
and  the  confrontation  of  the  witnesses,  were  tln^  ric^lit  of  the  ac¬ 
cused,  hy  alt  laws,  human  and  divine.  Ximeiies  left  no  means 
unemployed  to  counteract  these  measures  ;  the  matter  was  left 
undecided  until  his  death,  and,  though  it  was  suhinittcd  to  the 
Cortt's,  and  the  alteration  approved  hy  them,  it  ultimately 
failed.  Charles  \\  in  the  early  part  of  his  reii^n,  appeared  dis¬ 
posed  to  wrrcct  the  irre^nlurilies  of  the  Holy  OlViee  :  he 
pled^^ed  his  promise  to  that  etVeet,  at  V  alhulolid  to  the  Cortes  of 
Castille,  and  at  Sarai^ossa  to  the  Cortes  of  Arrap)n  ;  but  he 
snlVered  liimsclf  to  he  deceived  hy  Cardinal  Adrian,  the  fourth 
grand  liupiisitor,  and  ahamloncd  his  intention.  Adrian  himself 
seems  to  liave  been  an  amiable  and  well-disposed  man,  hut  he 
was  weak  enotigh  to  rcpjise  an  unbounded  confidence  in  his 
subalterns,  and  they  continued  with  unrelenting  brutality,  ibe 
work  of  blood.  It  is  calculated,  that  during  the  forty- three 
yeui's  of  the  administration  of  (he  first  four  liiipiisitors-generaf, 
more  (lian  lH,000  persons  were  burned  iu  person,  and  nearly 
10,000  in  effigy  ;  while  more  than  200.000  were  snhjectcti  to 
various  penances;  nor  is  it  at  all  improbable  that  all  these 
iinndicrs  might  he  lucre .ised  hv  one  half. 

After  this  period,  the  still  active  exertions  of  tlie  I lupiisition 
were  restricted  hy  various  circumstances.  Charles  W  thoiigli 
not  iiineh  subject  t«»  feelings  of  compassion,  was  a  niore  en¬ 
lightened  monarch  than  his  prcdeces'ior  :  Leo  \.  was,  for  a 
Pope,  with  all  his  faults,  un  accomplished  and  not  unaniiahle 
personage,  ami  in  many  instances  interlered  widi  vigour  ami 
decisitui  iu  behalf  of  the  victims  of  the  Holv  Ollice.  And  the 
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fifth  Inqulsitor-^eneml,  Alphoniio  Manrique,  Archbishop  of 
Seville,  seems  to  have  leaned  more  to  the  side  of  humanity,  than 
those  who  had  ^one  before  him  in  the  oQice.  Still,  thoua^h  a  con* 
siderahie  reduction  took  place  in  the  numl>er  of  suft'erers,  it 
amounted,  in  tlie  hlteen  years  of  his  administration,  to  '250 
persons  committed  to  the  (lames  ;  1125  burned  in  eOi^y  ;  and 
11,250  condemned  to  penance.  Dtiriiu;  this  season,  much  |ier* 
secution  was  sutfered  by  the  Moriscoes  or  Moorish  inhabitants 
of  Spain  ;  they  escaped,  however,  better  than  tho  .lows  had 
previously  clone,  for  (hey  were  cultivators  of  the  ground  and 
poor,  while  the  Hehrews  were  merchants  and  rich.  A  number 
of  jMTsons  also  were  arrested  on  cliHrffcs  of  sorcery ;  and  wo 
are  i^ravely  (old  by  Sandoval,  amonc;’  a  number  of  other  ex¬ 
quisite  absurdities,  that  one  of  the  Inquisitoi's,  bein^  desirous 
of  witnessin*^  some  of  their  uinfi^ic  feats,  promised  pardon  to  an 
old  witch,  oil  condition  that  she  should  exhibit  her  performances 
in  his  presence,  permittinej  her  even  to  ellect  her  escape,  if  in 
her  power.  Nothin*^,  of  course,  was  more  easy  :  (he  old  lady, 
after  obtaining  a  box  of  ointment  imule  up  of  all  sorts  of  filthy 
ingredients,  rubbed  it  on  difierent  parts  of  her  body,  callini^ 
lustily  on  her  fan  iliar,  who  announced  his  presence  by  an  au¬ 
dible  reply;  she  then  bei^an  to  crawl  like  a  creepini^  animal 
down  the  outside  of  the  tower,  and  when  she  had  descended 
midway,  darted  out  into  the  air,  (lyini?  with  f^reat  ease,  until  she 
was  lost  in  the  distant  horizon.  A  reward  was  oft'ered  for  the 
re-apprehension  of  this  e;ifte<l  person,  and  in  two  or  three  days 
after,  she  was  found  by  some  herdsmen,  and  attain  lodti;ed  in  safe 
custody.  When  questioned  w  hy  she  had  not  taken  a  lon<i^er  flight, 
so  as  to  place  herself  in  safety,  she  replied,  that  her  master  had 
refused  to  convey  her  beyond  the  ilistance  of  three  leai^ues,  and 
had  left  her  in  the  field  where  she  was  found. 

Some  of  our  readers  will  recollect  the  reply  made  by  Don 
Quixote  to  Sanclio  Panza  when,  mounted  on  the  wooden  horse, 
the  illustrious  pair  were  ridini^  throut|;h  the  sky  to  effect  the 
disenchantment  of  the  l>earded  dames.  The  worthy  squire, 
feeling;  himself  somewhat  annoyed  by  heat,  and  shrewdly  |;uess- 
in^  that  they  must  have  reached  the  rec:ion  of  fire,  proposed  to 
loosen  the  bandage  which  covered  their  eyes  : — ‘  Beware  of  so 
‘  <loin^,*  exclaimed  the  valorous  knight,  ‘  and  remember  thee 
‘  of  the  veritable  history  of  the  licentiate  Torralba,  who  by 
‘  devilish  art  rode  through  the  air  with  bandaii;ed  eyes,  and 
*  horsed  upon  a  bulrush  :  twelve  hours  journey  broiu^ht  him  to 
‘  Rome,  where  he  alii^hted,  and  beheld  the  storm  and  sack  of 
‘  that  city  by  the  troops  of  Ifourbon,  with  the  death  of  their  va- 
‘  liant  chief  ;  the  morning;'s  light  saw  him  again  at  Madrid, 
‘  where  he  faithfully  descril>cd  all  that  he  had  seen.  He  relatecl 
‘  also,  that  while  passing  through  the  air,  the  devil  bid  him  o|ieii 
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*  kU  eyes,  aod  obeyisi;,  he  saw  himself  so  near  the  moon's  (iisk> 

*  lhal  he  could  have  touched  it  with  his  hand,  and  that  he 

*  fearefi  to  cast  a  i^lance  towards  the  earth,  lest  he  should  laiut.* 
Possibly,  however,  our  readers  may  not  have  bten  aware  that 
Cervantes  was  not  citini^  a  mere  legend,  but  a  veritable  piece 
of  history  ;  so  far,  at  least,  as  ihe  veracious  licentiate  and  his 
confessions  were  concerned.  Lloreiite  has  supplied  us  wiUi  a 
very  curious  and  complete  narrative  of  the  history  of  Eugene 
Torralba,  who  was  not  only  a  real  individual,  but  a  personage 
of  tome  uote  in  his  day,  lie  was  born  at  Cuenza,  in  the  latter 
part  of  tlie  fifteenth  century,  and  studied  philosophy  and  physic 
at  Home,  where  he  imbibed  from  his  infidel  companions,  a  strong 
taint  of  scepticism.  Among  his  intimacies,  he  had  formed  one 
witli  a  Dominican  friar,  who  one  day  informed  him  that  he  had 
in  his  service,  a  good  spirit,  whose  name  was  Zequiely  and  who 
was  unequalled  in  his  knowleilge  of  futurity,  and  of  mysterious 
things;  tliat  he  refused  to  biml  himself  or  his  favourites  by  any 
compact ;  and  that  all  endeavour  at  compulsion  to  procure 
answers  from  him,  would  be  followed  by  an  entire  cessation  of 
his  visits.  11c  ofi'ered  to  procure  an  interview  between  this 
reapcctable  being  and  the  doctor,  and  Torralba  eagerly  acqui- 
osciiig,  Xequiel  made  bis  appearauoc  in  the  form  of  a  fair  and 
ligkt-baired  young  man  dressed  in  a  flesh-coloured  body  dress, 
with  a  black  surtout,  and  promised  to  attach  himself  to  the 
Spaniard  fur  life.  He  kept  bis  word,  and  visited  Torralba  re¬ 
gularly  at  the  difl'erent  changes  of  the  moon,  and  on  all  occa¬ 
sions  when  bis  assistance  was  required  to  transport  bis  client  to 
distant  places.  The  spirit  always  employed  in  bis  .communi¬ 
cations,  either  the  Latin  or  the  Italian  language,  never  spoke 
against  Christianity,  nor  counselled  any  unhallowed  action  ; 
but,  on  the  contrary,  reproaclicii  bis  friend  when  he  fell  into 
error,  and  frequently  accompanied  him  to  church.  He  explained 
to  the  physician  the  hidden  virtues  of  plants,  and  occasionally 
supplied  him  with  small  sums  of  money  ;  but  the  more  importaut 
of  bis  revelations  were  those  which  related  to  |>olitical  or  per¬ 
sonal  concerns  ;  and  'Forralba  described  himself  as  having  put 
various  individuals  in  possession  of  important  facts,  long  before 
the  intelligence  arrived  through  the  ordinary  channels.  Xiinencs 
haring  expresseil  a  desire  for  a  ttie  d  iite  with  the  angel, 
Eugene  endeavoured  to  procure  him  that  gratification  ;  but 
Zeqniel  was  restive,  and  kept  himself  as  close  as  a  reviewer 
behind  bis  invisibility  :  be  condescended,  however,  to  inform 
the  cardinal,  through  the  doctor,  that  he  should  he  *  king  here- 

*  after a  prediction  substantially  verified  in  the  elevation  of 
Ximenes  to  the  absolute  government,  as  regent  of  Spain  and  the 
Indies.  The  licentiate  made  no  secret  of  his  privilege  ;  or 
rather,  finding  his  imposition  tuiu  to  gooil  acumnt,  took  care 
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tbai  it  shouUi  be  every  wliere  kQO>\vo,  availin;^  biiuaeif  ef  every 
little  cM^ciiieut  iu  \m  course  of  life,  and  of  every  apparent  sliigu* 
Urity  in  liis  habits,  to  identify  witU  them  the  ai^ncv’  of  bis 
irenius.  And  his  hctions  were  so  firmly  accredited,  that  the 
Cardinal  de  Wdterra,  and  the  Grand  Prior  of  Uie  Order  of  8t. 
John,  expressed  their  anxiety  to  obtain  a  biuiilar  privile^ce  ;  but 
Zei^uiel  was  inflexible,  in  1525,  he  was  a|)poinUd  physician  ie 
the  Infanta  Eleonora,  queeii-dowaj^er  of  Portus^al,  and  in  the 
same  year,  made  his  famous  aerial  journey  to  Rome ;  the  won* 
ders  of  which  were  somewhat  under-rated  by  his  knightly 
chronicler,  since  the  licentiate  employed  only  one  hour  in  his 
transit  from  Valladolid  to  Rome  ;  whereas  the  lover  of  Dulcinea 
makes  the  trip  occupy  no  less  than  twelve.  Torralba  took  care 
that  all  this  should  be  immediately  known  ;  and  be  obtained  the 
reputation  of  a  s^roat  and  undoubted  necromancer,  sorcerer,  en» 
chanter,  and  uia^icl  m.*  Unluckily,  however,  bis  fame  reacbml 
the  inquisition  :  he  was  taken  into  custody,  and  subjected  to  tha 
torture,  under  which  he  made  contradictory  confessions,  but 
sdhered  to  the  main  facts  of  his  connexion  with  Zequiel,  VVhea 
asked  if  the  spirit  bad  predicteii  his  imprisonment,  he  replied  in 
the  aflirmative  ;  and  when  the  Inquisitors,  with  all  the  infirmity 
of  implicit  faith,  inquired  into  the  opinions  entertained  by  hut 
genius  respectini'  the  characters  and  doctrines  of  Luther  and 
Erasmus,  Torralba  with  cousiderable  adroitness  answered,  much 
to  tbe  satisfaction  of  bis  interrogators,  that  Zequiel  condeiDUud 
them  both,  with  this  distinction, — that  he  stigmatized  Luther  as 
a  depraved  and  corrupt  man,  while  he  represented  Erasmus  m 
a  subtle  and  dexterous  person ;  aflirmin^,  however,  that  this 
diflbrence  of  character  did  not  prevent  them  from  communicating 
confideiitially  with  each  other.  This  *  liar  of  the  first  magnitude* 
was  released  in  1531,  at  the  intercession  of  the  Admiral  of  Caa- 
tille,  his  protector  and  friend,  whose  physician  he  had  formerly 
been,  and  who  detained  him  in  that  capacity  during  many  years 
after  his  sentence. 

Maiiriquc  occupied  the  post  of  Grand  Inquisitor  from  1523  to 
1538.  in  the  following  year,  Juan  Pardo  de  Tabera,  arch¬ 
bishop  of  Toleilo,  was  nominated  to  the  office.  Tabera  was  a 
resolute  maintaiiier  of  the  (mwer  and  privileges  of  his  tribunal. 
Don  Pedro  Cardona,  viceroy  of  Catalonia,  having  ordered  the 
arrest  of  some  servants  of  the  Inquisition,  was  compelled  to  sub¬ 
mit  to  a  public  ))eiiance ;  and  tbe  Marquis  de  Terraoova,  view- 
roy  of  Sicily,  for  a  somewhat  similar  offence,  underwent  the 


^  If  he  really  did  in  this  instance  forestall  the  regular  comrounioa- 
tion,  and  if  it  were  not  a  lucky  guess,  founded  on. tbe  knowle^e  of 
previous  circumstances,  he  must  have  employed  the  courier-pigeon, 
for  which  he  was  well  prepared  by  hh  intimacies  in  Rome. 
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name  humilintion.  Duringr  his  administration  occurred  the  ft. 
moiia  imposition  of  Juan  Perez  de  Saavedra,  who  has  given  a 
hero  to  histories,  romances,  and  dramas,  under  the  title  of  the 
fnlne  nuncio  of  Portugal.  Stripped  of  the  fictitious  details 
with  which  this  exipiisite  knnve  adorned  the  narrative  of  his 
cart'cr,  which  he  drew  up  at  the  instance  of  Canlinal  Kspinusa, 
his  life  anil  adventures  were  still  of  a  verv  extraordinary  kiml. 
He  was  the  son  of  nohle  parents,  and  exhihited  such  iinlications 
of  talent  in  his  youtli,  as  aftorded  the  promise  of  a  distinguished 
reputation  in  riper  years.  Unhappily,  however,  he  very  early 
took  up  a  strong  propensity  to  the  imitation  of  written  j»apers, 
and  in  the  course  of  his  oecupations  in  this  way,  copied  or  forged, 
with  the  utmost  accuracy,  apostolic  hulls,  royal  ordinances,  de¬ 
crees  of  the  councils  and  tribunals,  letters  of  exchange,  and  the 
signatures  of  a  great  variety  of  individuals.  Armed  with  these, 
he  entered  u|>on  a  brief  hut  tiistinguished  career.  He  states 
himself  to  have  received  during  a  year  and  a  half,  the  revenues 
of  a  commander y  of  St.  Jago,  amounting  to  3000  ducats  an¬ 
nually,  on  the  credit  of  (ietitious  titles,  ami  to  have  accumu¬ 
lated,  bv  his  different  forgeries,  not  less  than  300,000  ducats. 
11  is  master-stroke  was  a  bold  scheme,  it  must  be  confessed,  ami 
manifested  some  genius  in  its  way  :  it  was  no  less  than  to  pass 
himself  as  a  cardinal,  sent  by  the  Pope  to  Portugal  as  u  legate 
a  latere^  for  the  regulation  of  the  Impiisition.  lie  partially  suc¬ 
ceeded,  and  in  the  course  of  a  visitation  through  the  kingdom, 
realized  handsome  sums  of  money.  He  seems  to  have  con¬ 
ducted  himself  with  admirable  inipudence  an<l  self-possession  ; 
but  retaining  his  honours  too  long,  and  neglecting  to  abscond  in 
time,  he  fell  from  his  ‘  pride  of  place*  into  the  fangs  of  the  In- 
nuisition  :  he  was  sentenced  to  the  galleys,  and  remained  there 
for  nineteen  years,  but  w  as  at  length  liberated.  The  establish¬ 
ment  of  the  Impiisition  in  Portugal  has  been  attributed  to  this 
impostor,  but  Llorente,  in  a  brief  and  clear  investigation,  has 
made  it  ajip»*ar  that  it  was  prf'viously  inexistence.  Under  the 
seven  yeai*s*  presidency  of  'I'abera,  the  Impiisition  of  Spain  con¬ 
signed,  on  a  low  calculation,  840  persons  to  the  llames,  while 
about  half  that  number  were  burned  in  <?tVigy,  and  5400  va¬ 
riously  punished. 

Tin*  reign  of  Pliilip  II.  was  the  most  flourishing  period  of 
Inquisitorial  domination.  'Phe  Holy  Office  was  less  sweeping  in 
its  proscriptioiis,  and  less  multitudinous  in  its  massacres  ;  but  its 
influence  was  more  extensively  established,  and  its  chains  more 
firmly  rivetted.  The  spirit  of  liberty  of  which  Spanish  feeling 
had  once  been  so  largely  participant,  was  broken  down  by  the 
continual  and  exhausting  pressure  of  civil  and  ecclesiastical  en- 
cmachinent,  and  Phili))  was  not  disposetl  to  let  slip  any  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  confirming  his  power.  Uharics  V.  though  he  had 
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shewn  himself  to  be  little  under  the  restraints  of  principle  of 
humanity  when  they  interfered  witli  his  schemes,  was,  in  com¬ 
parison  with  his  successor,  a  man  of  honour,  mercy,  and  libe¬ 
rality  ;  and  his  frequent  and  protracted  absences  from  Spain, 
had,  in  some  dep^ree,  lessened  the  oppression  of  his  rule.  But 
Philip  was  restricted  by  none  of  these  coutrolinsr  causes.  Bi¬ 
goted  and  unrelenting,  he  exercised  an  unyielding  despotism 
over  the  consciences  of  men:  sullen  and  suspicious,  he  supported 
the  Inquisition  both  as  a  system  of  terror,  repelling  innovation 
and  ileterring  opposition,  and  as  a  political  engine  enabling  him 
to  put  aside,  without  inconvenient  publicity,  the  olijects  of  his 
distrust.  Nominally,  at  least,  the  forms  of  Inquisitorial  judi¬ 
cature  underwent  some  improvement,  and  the  ordinances  of 
the  Grand  Inquisitor  Valdes,  otfer. the  semblance  of  some  regard 
to  fairness  and  equity  in  the  treatment  of  the  prisoner  ;  but  the 
system  was  in  no  point  substantially  altered  :  the  same  mockery 
of  justice,  the  same  wanton  inlliction  of  sutfering,  marked  the 
proceedings  of  this  sanguinary  tribunal.  Lutheranism  and  the 
doctrines  of  the  Ueformation,  attracted  its  main  hostility.:  they 
bad  forced  their  way  even  into  Spain,  and  at  Valladolid  and 
.Seville,  found  active  propagators  ;  but  their  opponents  were  re¬ 
solute  and  remorseless  in  counteraction,  and  many  of  the  most 
pious  and  learned  men  in  Spain  perished  either  in  prison  or  in 
the  llaines. 

It  was  during  the  long  reign  of  Philip,  from  1556  to 
156'^,  that  the  persecutions  of  Carranza  and  Antonio  Perez 
took  place,  the  events  of  whose  story  occupy  a  considerable 
space,  and  furnish  some  interesting  details  in  Llorente's  third 
volume.  The  first  of  these  was  a  man  of  exemplary  character 
and  respectable  talents  :  he  was  employed  in  many  important 
ecclesiastical  offices,  and  was  nominated  professor  of  theology  in 
the  college  of  8t.  Gregory  at  Valladolid  ;.he  was  employed  by 
the  Inquisition  as  a  sort  of  assistant  counsellor,  and  was  occa¬ 
sionally  appointed  to  preach  at  iUe  auton  da  fe.  In  1545,  he 
was  sent  by  Charles  V.  to  the  Council  of  Trent;  in  1548,  he 
was  nominated  to  the  post  of  confessor  to  Philip  ii.  then  prince 
of  the  Asturias,  hut  declined  it  from  motives  of  humility ;  in 
1554,  he  accompanied  Philip  to  England,  and  exerted  himself 
with  no  small  activity  in  converting  and  punishing  heretics  ;  and 
at  length,  he  was  made,  notwithstanding  a  most  sturdy  nolo 
episcopari.  archbishop  of  Toledo.  He  had,  however,  enemies 
who  were  jealous  of  his  reputation  and  success,  and  they  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  embittering  his  latter  years  by  calumny  and  persecu¬ 
tion.  The  Holy  Office  took  cognizance  of  a  number  of  frivolous 
accusations  against  him  ;  affected  to  hud  heretical  propositions  in 
a  catechism  of  which  he  was  the  author,  and  paid  no  regard  to 
his  firm  and  repeated  protestations  of  innocence  and  orthodoxy. 
When  it  was  intimated  to  him,  that  heresy  was  part  of  his  aocu- 
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Mtion,  he  replied  :  *  UnlesR  It  hw  crept,  unknown  to  me,  up 

*  the  flleeve  of  my  coat,  1  am,  thank  God,  innocent  of  anythinei^ 

*  approaching  to  that  crime  ;  I  nhall  let  things  take  their  course.* 
One  of  the  char^^  ag^ainst  him,  alleged,  that  ha?ing  enc^as^ed  in 
a  public  dmpiite  with  certain  Lutherans,  he  had  subsec|uent)y 
said,  ‘  I  never  felt  myself  so  much  embarrassed  as  to  day  ;  that 

*  Lutheran,  who  is  but  a  layman,  knows  more  of  the  Scriptures 
‘  than  1  do.’  ’I'lie  various  depositions  during  his  process,  are 
minutely  ainl  interestini^ly  abstracted  by  Llorente,  and  atforti  the 
cleareat  evidence  of  the  foul  and  inalig^iiaiit  motives  by  which  the 
Inquisitors  were  actuated  :  they  listenetl  eagerly  to  the  most 
vai^ue  ami  iinroeanitifi^  communications  ;  put  on  judicial  record 
the  small  talk  of  his  table  ;  and  received  as  valid  depositions, 
the  mere  ptossipin^r  hearsay  of  {lersons  who  had  never  exchanged 
a  syllable  with  him.  At  length,  he  was  put  under  arrest,  and 
confined  in  an  inconvenient  part  of  a  house  belonging,  not  to  the 
Inquisition,  but  to  an  individual ;  here  be  was  examined,  but 
conducted  his  defence  with  such  firmness  and  aliility,  as  to  con¬ 
found  his  adversaries.  His  imprisonment  excited  a  strong  and 
general  sensation.  The  Council  of  Trent,  then  sitting,  voted  a 
formal  approbation  of  his  catechism,  which  had  been  inserted  by 
the  Inquisitors  in  iUoir  Index  expurgatoriuft ;  and  the  official 
defenders  of  (’arranxa  adttressed  an  admirable  and  high-spirited 
remonstrunce  to  Phili|)  in  his  behalf.  Hut  the  passions  and 
pride  of  that  desjiot  set'in  to  have  been  completely  roused,  and 
he  left  no  effiirt  iintrietl  to  procure  the  ruin  of  the  archbishop. 
By  dint  of  briliery  and  misrepresc'iitationi  he  obtained  from 
Pius  IV.,  that  the  trial  should  proceed  in  Spain,  and  n  legate 
was  nominated  for  that  purpose ;  but  Pius  V.,  better  informed, 
reacioded  the  concession  of  his  predecessor,  com|>elle<i  tlie  lin¬ 
gering  obstinacy  of  l^iilip  to  give  way  on  pain  of  excomrouni- 
coition  and  interdict,  and  displaced  Valdes,  the  enemy  of  Car- 
ransa,  from  the  office  of  Inquisitor-general.  Still,  every  possible 
delay  was  inteqioscd,  and  it  was  not  until  he  had  siittered  a 
detenikin  of  seven  years,  three  months,  and  fourteen  days,  that 
he  was  jirriuitted  to  leave  \  ail  ii^olid.  The  chapter  of  Toledo, 
to  the  immortal  honour  of  the  ecclesiastics  who  composed  it,  had 
Dover  deserWti  tho  cause  of  its  archbishop,  and  twu  its  mem¬ 
bers  attended  him  to  Rome.  Here  he  was  placed  in  eoiiHne- 
mcAt,  it  is  true,  but  it  was  in  a  prison  which  we  ourselves  should 
not  be  sorry  to  tenant,  for  a  time  at  least :  he  inhabited  the  apart¬ 
ments  allolteii  to  the  Popes  themselves  in  the  castle  of  St.  An¬ 
gela,  with  ample  simk'c  for  exercise,  and  a  magnificent  prospect 
around  him,  of*  the  eternal  city,*  the  Tiber,  and  the  Campagna. 
A  series  of  the  most  disgusting  intrigues  now  took  place ;  and 
ihiriiig  the  process,  Pius  died,  with  some  suspicion  of  |>oison. 
Ilia  siicrestor  gave  way  to  l^ilip  by  pronouncing  Carrania  par¬ 
tially  guilty,  and  by  imposing  on  him  a  nominal  penance. 
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The  narrative  of  Antonio  Perez  is  full  of  Ttliiuble  roattoe,  anil 
much  li^ht  is  thrown  on  it  in  connexion  with  the  ^nefml  stale 
of  Spain,  hy  Llorentc  ;  but  as  it  belong  somewhat  more  to  the 
history  of  the  State,  than  to  that  of  the  Inquisition,  and  as  it  has 
already  been  frequently  published  in  its  principal  eircuiiistaiicea, 
we  shall  pass  it  by.  A  very  interesting  and  sufliciently  accurate 
account  of  it  will  be  found  among  the  valuable  tracts  of  Michaei 
Cieddes. 

For  the  same  reasons,  in  part,  we  shall  be  brief  in  adverting  to 
that  portion  of  these  collections,  which  relates  to  the  character  and 
history  of  the  Infant  of  Spain,  l>on  Carlos  of  Austria.  The  story 
of  this  wretched  prince  has  been  falsified  in  all  its  parts,  by  8t. 
Heal  and  others,  who  were  more  anxious  for  the  interest  of  their 
narrative  than  for  its  truth.  Their  hero  was  adorned  by  theaa 
with  the  various  graces  of  }>erson,  mind,  and  dis[M>sition  ;  and 
the  romance  was  heightened  by  the  introduction  of  a  pathetic 
episode,  in  which  his  hapless  attachment  to  the  princess  ot' 
V  ranee,  her  fond  return  of  his  affection,  and  his  father's  success* 
ful  rivalry,  with  the  subsequent  detection  of  their  mutual  though 
virtuous  flame,  the  death  of  the  heroine  by  poison,  the  cousign* 
inent  of  the  prince  to  the  tender  mercies  of  the  Inquisition,  and 
his  ^  last  dying  speech  and  confession,'  make  as  conspicuous  a 
figure  as  the  roost  touching  distresses  of  a  modern  novel.  AH 
this,  Llorente  demolishes  by  the  surest  of  historical  tests,— *a 
reference  to  dates  and  documents :  he  makes  it  ap}>ear  that  Car¬ 
los  was  weak,  capricious,  violent,  and  altogetlier  unfit  to  reign  ; 
that  all  these  defects  of  character  were  increased  to  an  intolera¬ 
ble  excess,  by  the  effects  of  a  fall  which  injured  his  spine  and 
skull ;  that  he  had  repeatedly  threatened  the  lives  of  others,  and 
attempted  to  assassinate  the  duke  of  Alba  ;  and  that  he  was 
actively  engaged  in  dangerous  intrigues,  lie  was  eonse<]uentlj 
jilaced  under  arrest,  hy  an  order  of  the  Council  of  Slate  ;  illiieiNi, 
the  result  of  rage  and  despair,  siqiervened  ;  and  his  death,  with 
very  shrewd  suspicions  of  poison,  took  place  in  July,  15M. 
Elizabeth,  quet'n  of  Spain,  died  in  October,  of  the  effects  of  a 
premature  delivery. 

The  principal  event  which  marked  tlie  history  of  the  li^iiisi- 
tion,  in  the  reign  of  Philip  111.  was  the  impolitic  expulsion  of 
the  Moriscoes,  in  which  its  chiefs  took  an  active  share,  and  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  depriving  Spain  of  not  less  than  a  million  of  hef  moat 
useful  and  industrious  inhabitants.  In  the  auto  of  November^ 
IfllO,  the  Inquisitors  of  Lagrogno  brought  forward,  not  for 
death,  but  for  severe  |>enance,  a  considerable  assortment  of  dab¬ 
blers  in  the  black  art ;  and  a  number  ol  disgusting  details  are 
given  ol*  the  inanner  in  which  these  wretches  were  compelled  to 
describe  themselves  as  carrying  on  their  commerce  with  the  Evil 
Heing.  This  reign,  and  that  of  Philip  IV.  are  passed  over  by 
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the  llintorian  rather  cursorily.  He  promises  a  fourth  voluiuo, 
with  an  Index  and  an  Appendix,  in  which  tlie  narrative  shall  be 
continued  to  the  present  time. 

Such  is  a  general  outline  of  the  history  of  the  Inquisition  ;  a 
tribunal  of  which  the  establishment  was  the  (grossest  outrage 
ever  ollered  to  reason,  relii^ion,  and  rij^ht  feeling.  NVe  have 
not,  in  this  place,  entered  into  a  minute  description  of  the  vari¬ 
ous  modes  in  which  it  intiicted  personal  sulVerin^,  because  they 
are  ol  common  notoriety  ;  neither  have  we  been  solicitous  to  ana¬ 
lyse  the  dilVerent  processes  which  it  employed  in  its  visitations  of 
individuals,  since  they  have  often  been  described  with  competent 
accuracy,  though  never  with  so  much  precision  and  detail  as  in 
the  present  volumes.  Faithless  in  all  its  proceedint^s,  relentless 
in  its  persecutions,  bent  sternly  on  the  condemnation  of  its  vic¬ 
tims,  this  ferocious  tribunal  relus<‘d  all  the  means  of  establishing 
innoeeiiee,  and  pushed  on  its  trials  through  the  dilTerent  stn^j^es 
i»f  deception,  privation,  terror,  and  torture,  to  their  termination 
in  a  sentence  to  ai^onizint;  death.  A  remarkable  proof  of  its  re¬ 
morseless  tenacity  in  retaininu^  even  its  most  atrocious  usaijes,  is 
to  be  fouiul  in  the  infernal  ini'tmuity  with  which  its  directors 
evaded  the  law  which  prohibited  them  from  administerini'  tor¬ 
ture  more  than  once.  W  hen  the  accused  had  sustainoil  his 
allotted  term  of  as^ony  without  making  the  desired  confession, 
the  ln<|uisitors  present  sent  him  back  to  his  duni^eon  with  the 
olVicial  iiuimation  that  the  further  application  of  the  torture  was 
suspendi  ti  !  Nor  was  the  spirit  of  ‘  the  bloody  tribunal,’  me¬ 
liorated  by  time,  though  its  practice  was  necessarily  altered  by 
the  improvement  of  the  public  mind.  Llorente  is  guarded  upon 
this  point,  but  enough  appears  to  shew,  that  thou^i  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  prisoners  was  in  many  respects  bettered,  and  public 
executions  no  more  tolerateil,  yet  that  the  machinery  of  the  In¬ 
stitution  was  carefully  preserved,  and  that  a  favourable  opportu¬ 
nity  of  reviving  its  ener^^ies  would  not  have  been  let  slip.  So 
late  as  1791,  an  unfortunate  Frenchman  was  confined  in  the 
prisons  of  the  Inquisition  ;  aiul  though  we  are  persuaded  that 
much  is  kept  back,  it  plainly  appears  that  he  was  treated  with 
so  much  treachery  and  inhumanity,  as  to  drive  him  to  the  com¬ 
mission  of  suicide. 

Alter  the  precedinij  remarks,  it  cannot  be  necessary  for  us  to 
say  more  in  commendation  of  the  work  before  us,  than  that  we 
have  been  deeply  interested  by  these  volumes,  and  that  we  re¬ 
gard  them  as  by  far  the  most  valuable  existing  collection  of  do¬ 
cuments  on  the  subji^t  of  which  they  treat. 
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Atit.  Vr.  The  Autumnal  Exettrsion,  or  Skrtchr<;  in  Tevlotdilo:  with 
otiu'r  I’oenis.  By  Thonuis  l*ringle.  1‘Jiiio.  pp.  l.%. 

'll  E  liavc  not  uiiy  ^Icscriplivo  pj^'in  since  Dr.  L^ydeii’?! 
"  “  Seelies  ot  liil.iiiex,”  that  hi*s  pleased  us  miieli  liettiT  tlinii 

the  leadiii&r  piece  in  this  liitle  volume.  Its  Aiitlior  is  c^videiitly'’ 
a  youn:^  poet,  but  he  piissesses  u  delieate  and  rultiwiled  mind. 
Horn  in  u  part  of  our  Island  ilistintruished  hy  its  romantic 
S(*enery,  his  earliest  associations  liavi*  InsMi  t'.ivourabie  to  the 
love  of  poetry,  while  heappcvirs  to  b»*  in  no  sui  dl  detjree  indebted 
to  a  t^iKid  elassie.il  (‘ducation  tor  the  torination  of  a  eorn^et  taste. 
\Ve  do  not  mean  to  eliar.icterise  the  volume  as  eoiit  liniip^  spe* 
eiuieiis  of  tirst-rate  exeelleiiee.  Mr.  Pr'iiii^le's  productions  arc 
not  maiked  hy  force  or  brilliancy,  so  iiiueh  as  liy  thdicacy  and 
ti  ndei ness.  The  thou:;;lits,  thoutxh  seldom  orii^iiiai,  are  never 
uiipoeiicMl,  and  are  expressed,  vve  think,  in  lant^u.ige  always  ap¬ 
propriate,  and  versiticaiion  suilieiently  nielodious. 

The  scenes  of  tlie  ‘  .\utuninai  Excursion*  are  those  of  tho 
Aullioi*s  infancy ; 

*  The  scented  heath,  tlic  slicafy  vale. 

The  hills  and  btreums  of  Teviotdule.* 

‘  The  district  of  're>iot<lale  (we  tfive  Dr,  Leyden’s  ilescrip- 
tioii)  takes  its  name  from  the  river  I'eviot,  which  rises  in  an  ele- 
\ated  momitainons  tract  in  the  south  of  *^cotlaiid,  from  a  rude 
roc  k,  termed  the  Teviot-stone,  ilescends  tliroii^li  a  heuiitilul 
pastoral  dale,  and  falls  into  the  'rwecul  at  Ixelsu.  The  vale  ot* 
the  river  is  ahove  30  miles  in  leii:;th,  and  comprehends  every 
variety  of  wihl,  |)ictuicsc|iie,  and  b^^antifiil  scenery.  The  first 
part  of  its  course  is  contined  and  overshadowc*d  by  abrupt  and 
saviii^e  lulls,  diversiiied  with  smooth,  trri'eii  declivities,  and  fan¬ 
tastic  copses  of  natural  wood.  Beneath  Hawick,  the  vale  o|>ens, 
and  several  beautiful  iiiouiitaiu-streams  fall  into  the  river.  As 
the  sirevim  ujiproaclies  the  T'weed,  the  scenery  becomes  pra- 
diially  softer,  ami,  in  tiie  vicinity  of  Kelso,  rivals  ibe  beauty  of 
an  Italian  landseape.  The  inbabitaiits  of  this  frontier  district, 
inured  to  war  from  tlieir  iiifaiiey,  bud,  at  an  early  |>eriod  of 
Scottisli  bistory,  utiuiiieil  a  bit^li  niililary  reputation.  They 
devoted  tlieiii^elves  to  the  life  of  the  priMlatory  warrior,  and  the 
shepherd ;  and  the  intervals  of  their  incursions  were  often  em¬ 
ployed  ill  celebratiiii^  their  martial  exploits.  Hence  this  district 
became  I  lie  very  cradle  of  Scolli?»li  soni^,  in  every  variety  of 
melody,  from  the  harsh,  and  siiuplt*,  but  ener:;etie,  war-soiit^H  of 
the  Liddisdale  borderers,  to  the  suit  aiul  pathetic  love-strains  of 
the  hank  of  the  'Tweed.* 

Snell  is  the  country  throutxli  l>^rt  of  which  the  *’  Autumnal 
Excursion*  is  supposed  to  be  made.  We  present  our  readers  an 
extract  in  which  the  Eoct  alludes  to  the  persecutions  of  the 
VoL.  Xlll.  N.b.  J  E 
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ctivrDtntrrs  in  Scotland,  when  Grahame,  of  Claverhoii^e,  made 
himself  no  odiously  conspicuous,  whose  conduct  and  character 
have  lately  become,  in  consequence  of  a  very  certain  popular 
novel,  the  subject  of  much  warm  discussioti. 

*  Fnr  inland,  where  the  mountain  crcbt 
()’erlook»  the  waters  of  the  west. 

And,  ’midbt  the  moorland  wilderness. 

Dark  moss'deuglis  form  a  drear  recess. 

Curtain’d  with  ceaseless  mists,  which  feed 
The  sources  of  the  Clyde  and  Tweed, — 

'I'hcre  injur’d  Scotland’s  patriot  band 
For  Faith  and  Freedom  made  their  stand; 

When  traitor  Kings,  who  basely  sold 
Their  country's  fame  for  Gallic  gold, — 

Too  abject  o’er  the  free  to  reign, — 

Warn’d  by  a  Father’s  fate  in  vain, — 

In  bigot  lury  trampled  down 

The  race  to  whom  they  owed  their  crown. 

'I'here,  worthy  of  his  masters,  came 
The  despot’s  champion,  Womlif  Gra/ianiCt 
To  stuiit  for  aye  u  warrior’s  sword, 

And  lead  a  fierce,  though  fawning  horde, 

The  human  bloodhounds  of  the  earth. 

To  hunt  the  peasant  from  Ids  hearth ! 

—  Tyrants !  could  not  misfortune  tench 
That  man  has  rights  beyond  your  reach  ? 

Thought  ye  the  torture  and  tlic  stake 
Could  that  intrepid  spirit  break. 

Which  even  in  woman’s  breast  withstood 
The  terrors  of  the  fire  and  Hood ! — 

‘  Yes  — though  the  sceptic’s  tongue  deride 
Those  martyrs  who  for  conscience  died  ; 

Though  modish  history  blight  their  fame, 

And  sneering  courtiers  hoot  the  name 
Of  men  who  dar’d  alone  be  free 
Amidst  a  nations  slavery  ; 

Yet  long  for  them  the  poet’s  lyre 
Shall  breathe  its  notes  of  heavenly  fire; 

Their  names  shall  nerve  the  patriot’s  hand 
I 'prais’d  to  save  a  sinking  land  ; 

And  piety  shall  learn  to  burn 

With  holier  transport  o’er  their  urn  ! — 

flow  lovely  seems  the  simple  vale 
Where  lives  our  sires’  heroic  tale! 

Where  the  wild  pass  and  mountain  flood, 

Hallow’d  by  dying  patriot's  blood, — 

The  rocky  cavern,  once  his  tent. 

And  now  his  deathless  monument, — 

Rehearse  to  memory’s  kindling  thought, 

What  Faith  Inspir’d  and  Valour  wrought !— 
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Oh,  iie*er  shatf  he>  whose  anient  prime 
Was  lostcr’il  in  tlie  freeman’s  climet 
'riiou^h  doonril  to  seek  h  distant  strand, 

Torgei  his  glorious  native  land! — pp.  10 — 13. 

We  recoihini  nd  to  the  atl<'nlioii  of  our  readers  the  Notes  on 
the  above  extract  ut  the  end  of  the  volume. 

The 'divaiit  of  past  times  restored,  is  well  painted  in  the 
folio vvin;^  lines  : 

‘  I  .ven  now,  far  distant  fancy  leads 
I'hrough  twilight  gr4)ve8  and  hlooniing  meads. 

And,  lovely  in  the  hues  of  truth, 

Restores  the  scenes — the  friends  of  youth  ! 

1  hear  their  voices  on  the  breeze, 

While,  walking  by  the  hedge-row  trees, 

1  weave  my  blissful  reveries  * 

— I  see  the  dusky  track  afar. 

Where,  lighted  by  the  evening  star, 

I  sought  that  home  of  youthful  love. 

'I'he  balmy  west-wind  stirs  the  grove, 

And  waves  the  blossom’d  eglantine, 

1  taught  around  its  porch  to  twine 
The  sire — the  friendly  band  1  see — 

They  rise  with  smiles  to  welcome  me !— 

— Again,  sweet  Fancy’s  dream  is  gone, 

And  midst  the  wild  I  walk  alone!* — p.  41. 

‘  Of  the  Miscellaneous  Pieces,’  the  Author  says,  *  the  greater 

*  part  are  also  early  productions, — composed  amid  the  scenes 
‘  they  describe,  to  amuse  the  Summer  solitude  of  College  vaca- 

*  tiuiis  ’  They  consist  of  brief  effusions  on  various  subjects,  and 
in  various  measures,  among  which  we  think  there  are  not  a  few 
favourable  specimens  of  lyric  writing.  His  songs,  in  general, 
are  well  conceived,  and  characterized  by  chasteiiess  and  sweet¬ 
ness  of  expression.  To  justify,  in  some  degree,  the  favourable 
opinion  we  have  passed,  we  give  our  readers 

‘  TIIK  WREATH.’ 

*  I  sought  the  garden’s  gay  parterre 
To  cull  a  wreath  for  Mary’s  hair; 

And  thought  I  surely  here  mi^ht  find 
i^ome  emblem  of  her  lovely  mind ; 

Where  taste  displays  the  varied  bloom 
Of  Flora's  beauteous  drawing-room. 

*  And,  first,  of  peerless  form  and  but. 

The  stately  Lily  caught  my  view. 

Fair  bending  from  her  graceful  stem 
Like  Queen  with  regal  diadem  ; 

But,  though  1  view'd  her  with  delight, 

She  seem'd  too  much  to  woo  the  sight — 

A  fashionable  belle — to  shine 

In  some  more  courtly  Wreath  than  mine. 

2  P  2 


IVmjjIf’s  A^tttmnid  ExcnrHiouB. 

*  I  tarn’ll  aiul  «aw  n  toinpting  row" 
or  riauntinj;  Tulip*  full  in  blow. 

Hut  left  them  with  tlieir  gautly  <lye» 

To  Nature’s  beaux — the  butierHies. 

*  llfwilder’il  ’mid  a  thousand  luies 
Still  harder  j;rew  the  ta^k  to  cliuse  : 

Here,  delicate  Carnations  bent 
Their  heads  in  lovely  lanj^iiisliment, — 

Much  as  a  pensive  .Miss  expresses, 

With  neck  declin’d,  her  soft  distresses  1 
There,  gay  Joiupiilles  in  foppish  pride 
Stood  by  the  Painted  Lady’s  side, 

And  Hollyhocks  superbly  tall 

Pesidc  the  Crown-Imperial : 

But  still,  midst  all  this  gorgeous  glow 
Seem’d  less  of  sweetness  than  ot  show ; 
While  close  beside,  in  warning  grew 
The  allegoric  and  Rur. 

*  There,  too,  stood  that  fair-weather  Flower, 
Which,  faithful  still  in  sunshint^,  hour 
With  fervent  adoration  turns 

Its  breast  where  golden  Pliiebus  burns — 
Base  symbol  (which  1  scorn’d  to  lift) 

Of  friends  that  change  as  fortunes  shift  ! 

‘  Tir’d  of  the  search,  1  bent  my  way 
Where  Teviot’s  haunted  waters  stray  ; 

And  from  the  wild-dowers  of  the  grove 
1  fram’d  a  garland  lor  iny  love. 

The  slender  circlet  first  to  twine 
1  pluck’d  the  rambling  Fglantinc, 

Thai  deck’d  the  clitt’in  clusters  free, 

As  sportive  and  ns  sweet  as  she  ; 

1  stole  the  Violet  from  the  brook, 

'I'hough  hid,  like  her,  in  shady  nook. 

And  wove  it  with  the  Mountain -Thyme, 
The  myrtle  of  our  8t(»rmy  clime. 

The  Ilarc-boll  look’d  like  Mary’s  eye, 

I  he  Blu.sh-Rose  breath’d  her  tender  sigh, 
And  Daisies,  bath’d  in  dew,  exprest 
Her  innocent  and  gentle  breast. 

*  And,  now,  my  Mary’s  brow  to  braid. 

This  chaplet  in  her  bower  is  laid, 

/V  fragrant  Emblem,  frt'sh  and  w  iid. 

Of  simple  Nature’s  sw  eetest  Child/ 
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Art.  VII.  1.  The  Vokeof  Roynl  Berravcmmis,  A  Sermon  preached 
in  the  Prot»*stanl  Dissenting  Mi'cting  House,  Battersea,  Feb.  16, 
1820.  By  Josepl)  Hughes,  A.  M.  hvo.  pp.  86.  Price  Is.  6d. 

t.  A  Rrrmon  prenchcd  in  the  Parish  Church  of  Harrow  on  the  Hill, 
on  Feb.  6,  on  the  Death  ot‘  His  Most  (tracious  Majesty 

(ieorge  the  'rhird.  By  J.  W.  Cuiiniiigliani,  M,  A.  Vicar  of  Har¬ 
row,  ci:c.  8vo.  pp.  *28. 

V¥U.  IIUCjIIES  has  so  rarely  appearetl  before  the  public  in  tlia 
character  of  an  Author,  altbougli,  as  one  of  the  co-si*cre- 
taries  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  .Society,  his  admirably 
appropriate  talents  as  a  public  speaker  have  made  him  known 
ill  every  part  of  the  kingdom,  that  in  making  our  sehH’tion  of  the 
Sermons  which  have  been  published  on  the  uivasioii  of  the  de¬ 
mise  of  our  late  veiieiahle  monarch,  his  would  seem  entitled  to 
what  vvill  not  be  thought  an  invidious  preference.  Perfectly 
distinct,  and  we  miglit  add  for  the  most  part  ineompatihle,  as  uro 
the  (pialifications  of  the  preacher  or  the  semilar  orator,  anti  those 
of  the  writer,  we  should  not  expect  to  find  in  a  fugitive  compo* 
sition  of  the  kind  before  its,  any  thing  above  a  certain  elegant 
correctness  of  style,  and  a  dignified  propriety  of  sentiment.  It 
is  by  these  qualities,  perhaps,  that  Mr.  IIuglies*s  citteinpora- 
noons  addresses  are  most  prominently  characterised, — qiialitief 
which,  if  they  tlo  not  come  up  to  the  full  idea  of  eloquence,  are 
not  less  rare  nor  less  valuable  in  the  advocate  of  such  a  cause  as 
that  to  which  xMr.  Hughes  has  devoted  fiimself,  than  the  utmost 
iinpi'tiiosity  of  a  luxuriant  imagination.  In  a  written  discourse, 
it  woiilil  have  been  very  c^xciisahle  had  we  found  them  carried  to 
the  extreme  of  a  J'ritjoriJic  nicety.  But  tliis  is  not  the  effect 
which  the  present  discourse  will  have  upon  the  reader.  It  is  far 
from  being  deficient  in  feeling  or  animation  ;  while  the  style  is 
perfectly  chaste,  and  the  sentiments  strictly  appropriate  to  the 
occasion.  It  has  all  Mr.  llughtVs  calmness  of  manner,  tlie 
calmness  of  unaHected  good  sense;  but  this  is  carefully  rescued 
from  becoming  lame.  Altogether,  we  consider  it  as  one  of  the 
Very  best  occasittnul  sermons  which  have  come  before  us 

The  Preacher  takes  his  motto  from  Jer.  lx.  21.  “  Deatli  is 

‘‘  come  up  into  our  windows,  and  is  entered  into  our  palaces.’* 
.\nd  first  lie  adverts  to  tlie  loss  which  society  at  large  has  sus¬ 
tained  in  the  siiddf'ii  death  of  II.  R.  II.  the  Duke  of  Kent,  upon 
whom  he  pronounces  a  w  arm  but  not  less  just  eu  louy. 

*  In  him  the  cause  of  civil  and  religious  freedom  was  blessed  with 
sn  intelligent  and  zealous  advocate*  Towards  the  various  schmues 
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oriu’ncvoicnrc,  fostered  all  around  with  such  commendable  assidtiifj, 
he  evinced  a  friendly  disposition.  If,  however,  it  were  required  of 
fue  to  specify  the  cases  in  which  his  joy  and  pleading  energies  beamed 
ibrth  with  more  than  wonted  lustre,  1  should  be  supported  by  those 
of  you  who  witnessed  his  public  career,  in  referring  to  those  Institu¬ 
tions  on  behalf  of  which  our  countrymen,  abstaining  from  allusi«  ns, 
political  or  theological,  of  a  discordant  nature,  were  seen  associating 
iheir  counsels,  their  pecuniary  means,  and  their  general  influence,  for 
the  benefit,  sometimes  of  a  neighbourhood,  sometimes  of  a  nation,  and 
sometimes  of  a  world.  You  will,  therefore,  readily  and  justly  pre¬ 
sume,  that  The  BritiJi  and  Fnrci}in  School  Socivli/%  and  The  British 
and  Toreijin  Bible  Societu^  were  his  favourites,  lie  cherished  the 
former,  as  offering  to  the  cnildren  of  the  poor  an  opportunity  of  learning 
to  read  ;  he  cherished  the  latter,  as  disclosing  and  conveying  to  the 
ethicatod  poor,  whether  children  or  parents,  the  treasures  of  divine 
revelation  ;  he  w’as  attached  to  the  proceedings,  and  he  exulted  in  the 
sticcess,  of  both,  ns  exhibiting  common  ground  benignantly  and  ad¬ 
vantageously  occupied  by  the  pious  and  humane  of  all  ranks  and 
of  all  parties.  Few  things  were  so  revolting  to  his  generous  mind  us 
Aelfutmess,  bigotry,  and  a  systematic  purpose  to  restrict  within  a  mere 
section  of  the  Christian  church,  or  the  globe,  privik'gcs,  vihich,  flow¬ 
ing  down,  not  from  an  earthly  partisan,  but  from  our  heavenly  Father, 
were  meant  for  universal  circulation.  Yet,  to  show  how  remote  he 
was  from  the  l.iiiludinarianism  often  cliargcd  on  lilu  ral  priiu'i[)les,  it 
nwiy  not  K'  unsuitable  to  inform  you,  that,  the  last  time  I  had  the 
privilege  of  intercourse  with  Iiim,  be  expressed  great  satisfaction  in 
th»*  prospect  of  a  measure  then  eontentplattd  by  himself  and  a  few- 
otlier  patrons  of  education,  vvhi<*b,  if  .accomplished,  besides  |H‘rpetu- 
ating  in  the  scluKvis  the  use  of  the  Holy  .Scriptures,  would  furnish 
•he  children  with  ('nteehetieal  instruction — regulated,  of  course, 
to  as  not  to  interfere  with  the  convictions  and  scruples  of  their  re- 
•pectivc  partuts.  Whclhej*  the  project  will  bo  extensively  tried,  or 
abandoned;  and  w  hi'ther,  if  tried,  it  will,  without  dcterioiating  the 
constitution  of  The  JlritUh  and  Foteion  School  Sociiti/t  convert  ob¬ 
jectors  into  advocates,  or  leave  them,  f\>r  the  rno.^t  part,  objectors 
still;  His  Royal  Highness’s  sanction  and  benevolent  hope  demon¬ 
strate  that  his  endeavours  to  provide  schools  for  all,  did  not  imply 
‘  the  sacrifice  of  truth  on  the  altar  of  indifference,  or  the  opinion, 
that  to  introduce  human  formularies,  is  to  bar  au  ultimate  appeal 
to  the  oracles  of  Ciod.’ 

»  Mr.  Hughes  expresses  himself  with  most  exemplary  caution 
y  oil  the  suhjeet  of  his  Koval  Highuess's  vit'ws  and  imprcssioiiiv 

all  expectant  of  immortality,  when  he  arrived  at  its  confines. 
Av%iire  that  by  some  persons  his  language  will  i>e  thought  more 
tiraii  siiflieieiKly  guarded,  he  adds  : 

•1  feel  assured,  that,  could  the  voice  of  him  whom  the  statement 
regards,  be  rendered  audible  in  this  assenihly,  his  voice,  from  wluii- 
ever  region  of  the  universe  it  might  proceed,  w  ould  proclaim  my  for- 
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i;Ifene88,  or  rather,  my  full  acqutitnl.  The  colouriui^s  of  hope,  ib 
their  application  to  tlie  dead,  arc,  probably,  much  ot'teiier  cliargeable 
with  excess  than  with  detect;  and,  while,  in  iieitliiT  case,  can 
they  alter  the  condition  ot  the  dead,  it  is  to  be  feared,  that,  in  the 
former  case,  they  are  incalculably  prejudicial  to  the  living' — whotn 
they  dazzle  into  a  conddence,  that,  whether  their  chuiacters  bo  exim* 
plary,  .(»r  (tuitions,  or  Hagrantly  hud,  death  will  elicit  the  encomiums 
of  men,  and  surround  them  with  the  con^iatulations  ofnn;;eis. 

*  On  the  other  hand,  we  should  recollect,  that  the  spiritual  disad* 
vanta^es  of  a  prince  are  neither  few  nor  small  To  say  nothing  of 
the  homage  invuriahly  paid  him,  and  ol  that  pomp  whose  glare  so 
often  conceali  from  him  his  obligations  and  Ins  interests — how  easily 
muv  he  avoid  listening  to  the  accents  of  evangelical  truth,  us  they  fall 
from  the  lips  of  those  w  ho,  experiencing  its  renovating  influence,  are 
intent  on  the  eternal  w  elfire  of  all  around  them  :  and  how  seldom  is 
wholesome  advice  poured  into  his  ear,  or  “  pure  and  uudeflled  religion” 
exemplified  before  his  eve  !  'Ihe  elements  of  his  grandeur  conspire 
against  his  salvation. 

‘  Let  inferior  and  even  indigent  mortals,  when  regretting,  the 
former  their  obscurity,  the  latter  their  privations,  consider  this ;  that 
they  muy  Icirn  to  oppose  the  first  risings  of  discontent,  aad  even  to  be 
thaiikfui  that  (iod  has  assigned  to  them  the  humble  vale-»-a  spot 
favourable  tii  tiie  growth  of  righteousness  and  peace.  1  may  also 
.suggest,  that  the  most  candid  conclusions  wliicli  the  Scriptures,  fairly 
interpreted,  will  .support,  should  be  eagerly  drawn  in  favour  of  such 
us  must  encounter  the  perils  of  worldly  elevation.*  p.  9,  10. 

In  the  saiin*  spirit  of  aflectiuiiale  but  cliasteiuMi  loyalty,  tlie 
l*i  t‘aclier  pi*oi*(  (‘ds  to  dtdineato  tin?  cliai  actor  of  our  late  sovereign, 
adverting  to  ^  bis  regular  habits,  liis  t(‘ni]>(*rance,  bis  conjugal 
‘  fidelity,  bis  paternal  tenderness,’ — (b^scribing  liiiii  as  ‘  frank, 

‘  sinemo,  aflable,  and  b»*nigii,  a  patron  of  the  arts,  a  “  lover 
^  of  good  men,'’  a  firm  believer  in  the  liilile,  and  a  constant  fre- 
•  qiKMiter  of  the  sanctuary.’ 

*  'file  fact  is  fimiliar,  that  many  sidiordinate  situations  about  the 
court  were  tilled  by  persons  of  undoubted  piety  ;  that  bis  majesty  *>11 
a  bigli  value  upon  such  persons ;  that  he  occasionally  conf'eried  with 
them  on  the  subject  of  tiieir  distinguishing  sentiments;  that  he  wat 
uniformly  indulgent  to  their  peculiarities:  and  that,  accordin.t  to  their 
testimony,  he  deserved  to  he  revered  as  an  humble  disciple  of  the  Di- 
\ine  KtHleemer.’ 

*  As  for  his  official  capacities,  the  administrations  which  he  framed 
or  di.ssolved,  the  wars  which  he  levied  or  concluded,  the  lerritoriee 
which  he  lost  or  acquired,  and  all  those  mighty  movements  which* 
within  the  last  forty  years,  have  convulsed  Euro|>e,  and  astonished  thtf 
world  ;  1  attempt  no  discussion,  I  adduce  no  document,  no  conjecUirB, 
no  opinion.  My  province  is  not  that  of  a  politician  ;  I  should  never 
be  at  home,  never  at  ease,  there.*  Thoughts,  indeed,  will  naturally 
aribe  on  such  subjects,  which  it  were  fastidious  and  absurd  to  banisk 
from  our  social  intercourse.  But,  sensible  that,  every  vohere^  ihe 
disciple  of  Him  whose  kingdom  is  not  of  this  world,  must  guard 
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•|»ain«t  BectilaritYf  anitnoftitj,  Bjcophanc}%  fuction,  and  that  politfcal 
interference  which  lay*  the  mimi  to  them  all ;  1  feel,  more  e*pe- 
ci.illy>  concerned  never  to  be  charitable  with  such  interference  Acre, 
or  indeed  to  dilute  on  any  topic,  or  miiiiifeAt  any  temper,  which  would 
disappoint  the  holy  wishe»  of  a  Christian  congregation,  or  violate  the 
awful  engagements  of  a  i'hristian  niiii'ster. 

*  At  the  same  time,  a  discourse  pni^cssedly  applicable,  as  far  as  re¬ 
ligious  considerations  admit,  to  an  event  so  serious  and  afiecting  as 
that  of  u  sovereien’s  demise,  would  be  pjil|»:ibly  de^cient.  if  it  took  no 
cngniziince  of  the  principal  tmnsactiems ’o»  his  re»gn  ;  whether  those 
transactions  respect  the  laws  of  t*  e  kingdom  or  the  deeds  of  its  inha~ 
bitunts,  such  omission  would,  in  the  prestuU  in'tanee,  be  the  more 
inexcu^ublcs  as  the  period  under  review  may,  on  various  accounts,  be 
deemed  both  important  and  dhiNlrious/  j'p.  12,  U>. 

The  points  to  which  Mr.  Hughes  direct^  the  attention  of  his 
audience,  are  judh  iou>ly  seh  cteii.  I  le  reminds  them  th  it  it  was 
tliiring  the  late  reig:n,  that  om  Jmli^es  were  i  t  ndeied  indepiuident 
of  the  ciuwii  h>  hi  tiig  fixed  in  llnir  OtVice  for  life  ;  that  the  term 
ot  miliiar)  serviee  was  limited;  that  tlie  piivileges  of  disseiiiers 
from  the  estahli'%hiMl  ehureh  were  extended,  the  execruhle  slave 
truiie  was  uhortshed,  and  ^  public  nuiiiiticeiice  hurst  forth,  in  the 

*  loriu  of  vohiiitaiy  ussoeintioiis,  with  iinpreceileiited  aniour.’ 
Those  are  ailveiletl  to  as  furnishing  matter  tor  gratitude,  rather 
than  as  the  materials  for  panegyric,  for  which  they  would  not  in 
all  respt  cts  cnmstitnte  a  legitimate  occasion.  With  regard,  how  ¬ 
ever,  to  one  of  the  partienlurs — the  enlargement  of  the  privi¬ 
leges  enjoyed  by  Protestant  Dissentirs,-  the  Preacher  feels 
liiiiiselt  called  upon  *  us  a  sharer  in  those  privileg(*s,’  to  ofler  a 
liilh  r  lu  knowledginent  of  that  ‘  rightisms,  gracious,  and  seasona- 

*  ble  ineuMire.*  Alter  a  very  temperate  assertion  of  the  right  of 
private  judgement  in  tin’*  mat  lei  of  r»  ligioii,  Mr.  Hughes  vindi¬ 
cates  the  intiudnction  of  the  lo[iic,  as  strictly  relevant  to  the 
occasion,  and  then  adds  : 

‘  Tlirouglithe  mercy  of  Him  in  whose  Imnds  are  the  hearts  of  kings, 
we,  nnd  our  immediate  progenitors,  have  reposed  beneath  the  protection 
of  a  sceptre  w  isely  ami  justly  swayed.  If  every  reasonable  desire  is  not 
gr.ititied ;  if,  according  to  our  concept  ions,  and  to  those  of  many 
cuimectiHl  with  all  the  ChriMian  communities  in  Britain,  certain  sta¬ 
tutes  ;irc  still  ill  force,  which  frown  upon  individuals  of  whom  the 
w»>rf<l  is  not  worthy  injure  the  public  service,  nnd  desecrate  a  sacred 
ordinance  :  and  if  the  hard  name  of  schismatic  is  sometimes  applied  to 
men,  who,  amidst  the  separate  inclosnres  into  which  a  sense  of  duty’ 
urges  them,  keep  **  the  unity  of  the  Spirit  in  the  bond  of  peace,**-— it 
•fiH  becomes  us  joyfully  to  hail  the  progress,  lit  re  and  there  oh^ervn- 
We,  f>f  more  hheral  sentiments,  and  gratefully  to  embrace  the  oppor¬ 
tunities  awarded  to  us,  of  worshipping  God  agreeably  to  onr  convic- 
t.ons — none  making  us  afraid. 
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•  I  cannot  state  this,  without  reminding  those  who,  in  common  with 
mysclt,  have  peculiar  reason  to  dwell  on  the  circumstance,  that,  at  a 
very  recent  period,  soon  after  recovering  from  the  apprehension  of 
losing  a  part  of  what  had  been  conceded  for  ages,  we  received,  with* 
out  importuning,  additional  favour.  The  right  of  exercising  the 
ministerial  office  among  Protestant  Dissenters,  apart  from  legislative 
interference,  was  thrown  more  widely  open  \  the  crime  of  disturbing 
their  assemblies  was  visited  with  heavier  penalties ;  and  thus,  the 
numerous  intimations  which,  for  several  preceding  years,  had  floated 
through  the  realm,  that  formidable  restrictions  were  preparing,  sub¬ 
sided  into  a  tranquility  and  a  confidence  which,  I  trust,  will  never  be 
forfeited  by  abuses  on  the  one  hand,  or  broken  up  by  unmerited  seve¬ 
rity  on  the  other.  Such  things  endear  the  memory  of  the  sovereign 
during  whose  life  they  occurred,  and  who  had,  long  before,  signified, 
that  there  should  be  no  persecution  in  his  reign.  Well  might  he  say 
so,  on  the  ground  of  equity  and  enlightened  policy  ;  and  it  peculiarly 
befitted  him  to  say  so  in  reference  to  a  class  of  sunjccts,  whose  anccs* 
tors  contributed  their  utmost  efforts  tow'ards  raising  his  illustrious 
family  to  the  throne,  and  who,  subsequently,  reasoned,  and  prayed, 
and  expended  their  treasure  and  tlieir  blood,  for  the  protection  of 
that  throne  from  the  attack  of  popish  usurpers.’  pp.  21),  21. 

The  remainder  of  the  Discourse  is  occupied  with  a  very  striking 
application  of  the  solemn  lesson  which  the  general  subject  of 
mortality  supplies.  \Vc  must  make  room  for  the  concluding 
puragrajdis. 

*  I  entreat  you,  my  hearers,  to  give  timely  heed  to  the  counsels  of 
the  Bible,  and  to  all  that  is  taught  you,  when  you  hear  another  and 
yet  another  cry  from  the  beds  of  the  dying  and  the  sepulchres  of  the 
dead.  Sharing  in  the  solemnity  which  now  pervades,  or  ought  to 
pervade,  the  nation,  be  it  yours  to  derive  everlasting  benefit  from  the 
awakening  occasion.  Royal  personages  have  been  smitten,  but  you 
are  spared.  If  the  stroke  had  fallen  on  you,  what  would  have  been 
your  present  condition  ?  Docs  the  appeal  offend  you  ?  **  Far  from 

It/'  (1  feel  persuaded,)  is  your  unanimous  reply.  Vou  know  that  the 
appeal  is  at  once  important  and  seasonable.  If  you  canuot  meet  it 
with  cheerful  decision,  how  deep  should  your  solicitude  be,  how  ur¬ 
gent  your  inquiries,  how'  serious  and  firm  your  resolutions!  Fain 
would  1  lead  every  wish,  and  hope,  and  thought,  within  you,  to  Jesus 
Christ.  There  is  no  other  name  under  heaven  given  among  men, 
whereby  we  must  be  saved.”  From  this  day,  from  this  hour,  may  He 
enthrone  himself  in  your  Hearts,  and  enrich  you  with  the  inheritance 
of  his  exceeding  great  and  precious  promises.”  May  the  Teacher, 
Sanctifier,  and  Comforter  of  his  church,  be  with  you  all.  Thus  will 
you  draw  attention  to  the  claims  of  the  gospel ;  confer  the  advantages 
of  a  high  example  ;  and,  nature  having  in  vain  struggled  awhile  with 
the  last  enemy,  siuk  down  in  the  embraces  of  the  best  Friend — by 
him  to  be  conducted,  amidst  the  acclamations  of  the  heavenly  host, 
into  the  palace  which  neither  death,  nor  sorrow,  nor  sin,  can  for  one 
moment  enter.*  pp.  29,  30. 

*  Refrain,  O  Cnristian,  from  lamenting,  that  you,  and  the  other 
VoL.  Xlll.  N.S.  2  Q 
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members  of  tlie  household  of  faith,  are  forbidden  to  lire  always  here* 
What  charms  con  the  music  and  the  poetry  of  the  earth  have  for  beings 
invited  to  hear  the  hymns  nnd  the  harps  of  heaven  ?  What  comparison 
can  be  made  between  the  lenderest  frieiuUhip  which  entwines  one 
human  heart  with  another,  and  “  the  love  of  Christ,  w  hich  passeth 
knowledge  or  between  the  occumulntion  of  all  which  mortals* 
formed  into  one  vast  confederacy  on  your  behalf,  can  bestow,  and 
the  everlasting  vision  of  “  Him  who  is  able  to  do  exceeding  abun¬ 
dantly  above  all  that  w'e  ask  or  think  You  may  easily  dispense 
with  terrestrial  riches,  dignities,  and  indulgences,  when  the  great  In¬ 
habitant  of  eternity  says,  “  Come  up  hither.**  And  with  your  last 
breathings,  you  may  bid  a  calm  farewell  to  the  saints  that  weep  in 
your  chamber — tho.«e  kindred  spirits  whom  you  will  soon  rejoin  above; 
and  it  will  be  yours  to  welcome  the  roaring  of  the  tloods  and  the 
tempests  which  shall  but  hurry  you  forward  into  “  glory,  honour,  and 
immortality.”  '  pp.  30,  31. 

Mr.  Cunninghaui*8  Sermon,  althoiigli  of  a  rather  more 
decidedly  political  complexion,  is  of  an  impressive  and  uselnl 
character,  and  not  iinwortliy  of  the  Anthor's  high  reputation. 
His  loyalty,  however,  in  some  passages  carries  him  to  the  very 
confines  of  poetry.  Speaking  of  the  decease  of  the  King,  he 
says :  ‘  'l  liere  is  scarcely  any  mun  who  does  not  feel  that  a 
*  void  is  created  in  his  own  hearty  which  he  cannot  easily 
fill.’  Although  warned  of  the  event  by  a  sncees>ii>n  of  sail 
circumstances,  yet,  he  adds,  ‘  we  were  still  unprepared  for  it.’ 

*  We  part  with  the  sovereign  of  our  hearts,  and  the  friend  of  our 
youUi  reluctantly ;  and,  even  in  his  upward  flight,  like  the  prophet 
watching  the  ascent  of  his  brother  prophet,  we  cannot  resist  exclaim¬ 
ing,  “  My  father,  my  father,  the  chariot  of  Israel  and  the  horsemen 
thereof!”  ’ 

We  will  not  say  any  thing  more  of  this  accommodation  of 
Scripture,  than  that  it  is  in  liad  taste.  The  Preacher  proceeds 
to  ofler  some  observations,  (I)  on  the  personal  character  of  our 
deceased  sovereign  ;  (4)  on  the  influence  of  his  character  on  (he 
moral  state  of  the  country  ;  and  (3)  on  the  duties  connected 
with  the  present  crisis. 

Mr.Cunninghain  justly  remarks  that  few  British  sovereigns  ever 
cngageil  so  large  a  share  of  tho  atfections  of  the  people  as  his 
late  Majesty,  and  he  attributes  this  popularity  to  the  eirciim* 
stance  of  his  possessing  a  character  so  essentially  and  minutely 
Hritish.  He  was,  in  the  first  place,  eminently  simple  in  liis 
pursuits;  he  was  conspicnous  for  his  sincerityy  for  hiscoK^anc^ 
and ^delity  to  his  friends,  and  not  less  so  for  personal  decision 
and  magnanimity ;  he  was  in  the  highest  degree  domestic  in  his 
character ;  and,  with  regard  to  the  moral  ipialities  of  his  mind, 
deeply  conscientious,  and  *  a  man  of  scriptural,  habitual, 
•  practical  piety.* 
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With  rc^arJ  lo  the  consdentiousness  of  our  venerahW  sove- 
Mr.  Cunnini»ham  is  fully  borne  out  in  tho  strongest  Ian* 
he  employs. 

<  He  is  well  known,  for  instance,  to  Imvc  declared  with  regard  to 
certain  political  concessions  demanded  of  him,  that  **  he  arould 
rather  lay  his  head  on  the  block,  than  concede  that  which  he  con* 
ccived  himself  bound  by  his  oath  to  his  country  to  refuse.*’  And 
on  the  spirit  of  this  splendid  declaration,  he  appears  habitually  to 
have  acted.  Where  is  the  solitary  instance  in  which  he  sacrificed 
conscience  to  Interest,  to  terror,  or  to  persuasion  ?  When  did  he 
tride  with  his  oath  to  God,  or  his  pledges  to  the  country  ?  Politicians 
may  differ  as  to  the  decisions  to  which  his  conscience  conducted  him  ; 
but  none  are  rash  or  wicked  enough  to  charge  liim  with  evasion— 
with  a  spirit  of  compromise with  a  surrender  of  right  to  expe* 
dience — with  giving  his  conscience  into  the  keeping  of  his  interest— 
with  endeavouring  to  twist  the  straight  letter  of  the  w'ord  of  God,  or 
the  stubborn  maxims  of  common  equity  into  all  the  crooks  and 
windings  of  state  policy.’  p.  13. 

Under  the  second  division  of  his  subject,  Mr.  Cunningham 
introduces  (he  following  gratuhilory  reference  to  the  progress 
whicii  has  been  mmle  in  the  moral  feelings  and  energies  of  the 
middle  and  lower  classes.  Whether  he  quite  makes  out  his 
point  ns  to  this  r.dvanceihent  being  mainly  attributable  (u  the 
example  and  influence  of  our  late  i^overcign,  ‘  next  to  the  grace 
‘  and  [lower  of  the  Holy  Spirit,’  we  will  not  too  nicely  scruti¬ 
nize,  lest  we  should  seem  to  be  insensible  to  tlic  high  importance 
of  his  exemplary  private  character,  which  we  are  far  from  under¬ 
valuing.  We  are  glad  to  receive  from  Mr.  Cunningham  such  a 
testimony  to  the  improved  disposition  of  the  poor. 

*  I  shall  next  direct  your  attention  to  the  middle  classes  of  society. 
The  existence  of  a  large  body  of  individuals,  occupying  a  central 
point  belw’cen  the  extreme  ranks  of  society,  is  one  of  the  valuobic 
peculiarities  in  our  national  condition.  And  the  moral  state  of  the 
country  is  in  a  great  degree  determined  by  the  condition  of  this  par¬ 
ticular  body.  Put  it  may  be  confidently  affirmed,  that  at  no  period 
did  this  class  comprehend  as  large  a  number  of  devout,  intelligent, 
and  benevolent  men,  ns  at  the  present  moment.  It  it  by  this  class  ojf 
individuals  that  our  churches  arc  filled,  that  our  charitable  institutions 
are  chiefly  managed,  that  those  funds  are  mainly  sustained.  There  if 
also  this  new  feature  in  the  moral  state  of  the  nation  :  Formerly,  if 
some  wise  or  benevolent  individual  projected  a  scheme  for  improving 
the  religious  or  moral  condition  of  society,  it  perished,  with  its  pro¬ 
jector,  for  want  of  some  atmosphere  in  the  nation  at  large  suited  to  its 
development.  Noxv,  the  inventor  of  any  such  scheme  finds  his  ogents 
and  abettors  every  where — ample  funds  at  his  disposal ;  and  the  pub¬ 
lic  mind  almost  anticipating  his  most  sanguine  desires.  The  recent 
reform  in  Newgale  and  other  prisons,  if  it  owe  much  to  the  diftrn- 
guishod  individuals  who  projected  it,  stands  also  deeply  indebted  to 
general  sympathy,  to  a  concurrent  feeling  in  the  great  mast  of  the 
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people,  to  that  eager  spirit  of  philanthropy  which  characterizes  the 
iroprovcil  period  in  which  wc  live.  No  fact  can  more  decisively  mark 
the  progress  of  national  character. 

‘  kor  have  the  poor  of  our  country  fallen  behind  in  the  race  of  ge¬ 
neral  improvement.  I  am  not  speaking  as  though  crime  were  extinct, 
or  as  though  a  real  and  deep  feeling  of  religion  generally  prevailed. 
But  our  schools  and  our  uluccs  of  worship  are  more  crowded ;  and  the 
haunts  of  profligacy  are  less  frequented.  And,  if  the  pressure  of  the 
last  few  years,  by  throwing  a  large  number  of  individuals  out  of  em- 
ployment,  has  increased  for  a  time  the  number  of  petty  offences ;  if 
the  devilish  arts  of  popular  demagogues  has  succeeded  in  seducing  a 
few’  from  the  banner  of  sound  religion  and  loyalty,  yet  the  number  of 
ferocious  crimes  has  considerably  diminished,  sin  has  assumed  a  less 
hideous  form,  and  the  ^reat  mass  of  the  community  has  never,  per¬ 
haps,  been  so  strongly  impregnated  with  a  spirit  of  genuine  religion 
ns  at  the  present  moment,  (iod  has  given  the  word,  and  great  is  the 
number  of  those  w  ho  proclaim  the  principles  of  truth  :  vast  also  is  the 
multitude  w  ho  welcome  the  **  glad  tidings,'*  who  bring  their  sins  and 
their  sorrows  to  the  cross  of  a  compassionate  Uedeemer,  and  who, 
consecrated  to  his  holy  happy  service,  break  from  the  bondage  of  cor¬ 
ruption,  and  rejoice  in  the  liberty  wherewith  Christ  hath  made  them 
free.  The  progress  of  religion  and  of  morals  among  the  poor,  within 
the  last  half  century,  is,  1  believe,  a  matter  of  astonishment  and  grati¬ 
tude  to  those,  who,  by  their  age  and  circumstances,  have  been  best 
able  to  measure  it.  Itcligion  has  stretched  the  cords  and  widened 
the  stakes  of  her  tent.  And,  struck  with  the  unusual  progress,  not  a 
few  ardent  spirits  arc  tempted  to  conceive  that  the  pledges  of  pro¬ 
phecy  are  about  instantly  to  be  fulHlled,  and  her  golden  visions  rea¬ 
lized  :  and  that  soon  this  w’orn-out  world  shall  be  swept  aw’ay,  and 
that  “  new  heaven  and  new  earth**  createil,  “  wherein  dwcllcth  righ¬ 
teousness.*’  It  is  suliicient  for  the  calmer  observer  to  watch  the  pre¬ 
sent  advancement  with  delight  and  gratitude  to  the  Great  Author  of 
it,  without  venturing  to  predict  any  tning  as  to  the  future.’ 

pp.  20 — 23. 


(  4M  )  . 

Gentlemen  and  Publishers  who  have  works  in  t^e  preUt  xvill  oiUge 
the  Conductors  of  the  Eclectic  Kkvikw,  bu  sending  information 
( post  paid)  of  the  subject^  extent,  and  probable  price  of  suck  works  ; 
which  ihep  may  depend  upon  being  communicated  to  the  publiCf  if  con^ 
shtent  with  its  plan. 

Art.  VIII.  SELECT  LITERARY  INFORMATION. 


LuuU  BuunaparteN  History  of  his 
rci}{n  ill  Ilolland,  will  b«  pubiishetl  in  a 
few  days. 

The  Trarids  in  F.iijiland,  Wah*s,  and 
Scotland  in  the  year  1816,  of  Dr.  S|)i< 
ker,  Librarian  to  his  Majesty  the  King 
of  Prussia,  have  been  translated  from 
the  German;  and  will  be  {Miblishcd  in 
the  course  of  the  ensuing  month. 

Also,  a  System  of  HducMtimi  intended 
for  the  King  of  Kuuie  and  other  Piiuces 
ot  the  Blood  of  France,  drawn  up  by  the 
Imperial  Council  of  State,  under  the 
personal  superintendence  of  the  Em* 
pii'or  Napoleon,  and  finally  approved 
by  him.  This  extraordinary  production 
was  found  in  the  Cabinet  of  Napoleon 
at  St.  Cloud.  It  is  printing  in  French 
xerbalutn,  with  an  English  translation, 
and  will  be  oinamenteil  with  a  beautiful 
portrait  of  the  Son  of  Napoleon,  engrav> 
ing  by  Wright,  from  a  line  original  mi- 
iiature  painting  by  Isabey. 

The  Kcv.  Dr.  Evans,  of  Islington,  has 
on  the  eve  of  publication,  The  Welsh 
Nonconformist  Memorial ;  or,  Cambro- 
british  Biography:  containing  Sketches 
of  Vavasor  Powell,  and  other  founilers 
of  the  Dissenting  Interest  in  Wales. 
With  an  Essay  on  Druidisni,  by  the  late 
W.  Richards,  LL.  D.  of  Lynn. 

Mr,  Fraser’s  Travels  in  the  Himala 
Mountains,  are  nearly  ready  for  pub¬ 
lication. 

Nearly  ready  for  publication,  Dia- 
logue«.  Moral  and  Religious,  inteiuied 
chiefly  for  the  domestic  use  of  young 
persons  in  the  middle  rallies  of  life,  and 
for  their  reading  in  schools,  in  one 
Volume,  l2mo. 

In  the  press.  Early  Education,  or  the 
general  Management  of  Children,  con¬ 
sidered  with  a  view  to  their  future  cha- 
rseter.  iJy  Elizabeth  Appleton,  author 
of  Private  Education,  tec,  in  one  Vo¬ 
lume,  12mo. 

The  Rt».  n.  Card,  vicar  of  Great 
Malvern,  M.R.  P.R  S.  has  in  the  press, 
a  Third  and  enlarged  edition  of  his 
Essay  on  the  Sacrament,  or  a  Refuta¬ 
tion  of  ir.e  Koadlyan  Scheme  of  it. 


Mr.  Murray’s  **  Historical  .Account  of 
Di'Coverivt  and  Travels  in  Asia,*'  which 
has  bieii  for  some  time  annoiiuccd,  will 
make  its  ap|>carancc  in  the  course  of 
this  month.  The  object  of  this  work,  as 
of  that  oQ  Africa,  is  to  comprise,  within 
a  moderate  compass,  whatever  is  must 
important  and  aiiuuiug  in  the  narra- 
tiv(‘S  of  the  various  travellers,  who  have 
visited  this  extensive  quarter  of  the 
globe.  Besides  the  liesl  works  of  known 
and  standard  travellers,  the  author  has  in* 
troduet^  a  cumiderablu  ntinilier,  which, 
as  they  exist  only  in  the  less  known 
European  languages,  or  in  the  MSS.  of 
our  public  libraries,  may  probably  be 
new  to  the  English  reader.  Among 
these  may  be  meutimicd,  CUvDo's  Em¬ 
bassy  to  Timur  in  1404 — Audfada’a 
Passage  of  the  Himmaleh  in  1624— -Don 
(*arcia  de  Sylva’s  Embassy  to  the  Court 
of  Shah  Abbas  in  1618«-Sir  Thomas 
Grantham’s  Voyage  in  the  Indian  Seaa 
in  j683>4— Pruce^ings  of  the  Portu¬ 
guese  Miaskmaries  in  India  and  Japan, 
(from  the  great  works  of  Gusman,  Nie- 
remherg,  the  Oriente  Conquitlado,  dxc.) 
— MS.  Reports  to  the  Senate  of  Venice, 
on  variuus  countries  of  the  East;  and 
narratives  relative  to  Asiatic  Rusaia, 
from  the  German  collections  of  Pallas 
and  Muller.  The  whole  will  be  accom¬ 
panied  with  geographical  and  historical 
illustrations  of  the  past  and  present 
state  of  the  continent. 

Select  Biography.  Under  the  above 
Title  it  is  proposed  to  publish  MonthI)', 
at  a  moderate  price,  in  a  convenient  and 
unifurm  size,  after  the  manner  of 
Sharpe’s  Classics  and  the  Percy  Anec¬ 
dotes,  a  Selection  of  the  most  approved 
Pieces  of  Biography  extant  in  the 
English  Language.  A  few  notes  will  be 
added  where  fresh  information  can  be 
given.  A  specimen  will  be  ready  on  the 
first  of  May  next.  The  Ufe  of  Hugh 
Latimer,  with  a  portrait,  18mo,  2s.  6d. 
Among  the  lives  intended  to  be  brought 
forward  are  the  following:  Caveodisb't 
Life  of  Wolsey ;  Life  of  Sir  T.  More,  by 
his  Son  in  lav,  Rf*por;  Gilpin’s  Lives 
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of  Widif,  Latimer,  Cninmcr,  an<i  Ber¬ 
nard  Gilpin  i  Waiton*t  Livf*  of  Donne, 
Wntion.  Hoeker,  Herbert,  Saoclerann, 
and  bit  own  Life  by  Dr.  Zuucb ;  Liert 
of  Birbope  Nevtou  awl  Pearce,  written 
by  tbcQiaelvea. 

Preparing  for  ibepreet,  A  Grammar 
of  tbe  Arabic  Language,  by  James  Grey 
Jaekauo,  Profetior  of  Arabic;  late  Bri- 
tia  CootuI  at  Santa  Cruz,  in  South 
Barbary  ;  resident  merchant  upward  of 
16  years  in  a  country  where  the  Arabic 
is  the  vernacular  language.  No  accurate 
Grammar  of  the  Arabic  Langnape  has 
ever  yet  issued  from  the  British  Press  ! 
—It  it  extraordiuary  that  the  many 
professors  that  bold  and  figurative 
language  of  the  East,  have  Uvver  yet 
favoured  the  public  with  such  a  desirable 
work.  An  attempt  will  now  be  made, 
by  the  above  author,  to  supply  in  Eng¬ 
land  this  deficiency  in  Oriental  Litera¬ 
ture. 

Miss  Joanna  Raillic,  it  is  said,  is  to 
receive  1000  guineas  for  a  volume  of 
Metrical  Li  geods  of  exalted  characters, 
to  be  published  next  season.  'Phe  sub¬ 
jects  are  Sir  William  Wallace,  Chris¬ 
topher  Columbus,  Rady  Qriselda  Bail- 
lie,  Ac. 

Mr.  Ingram  Cubbin  is  printing,  Me¬ 
morials  of  Royal  Worth,  containing  a 


collection  of  .inecdotes  of  George  UI. 
and  various  tributes  of  grief  on  the 
death  of  the  Duke  of  Kent 

O.  B.  Qrcenuiigb,  Esq.  will  soon  pub¬ 
lish,  a  Geological  Map  of  England,  ac¬ 
companied  by  a  Memoir;  with  an 
alphabetical  index  to  the  hills,  aiul  a 
list  of  the  hills  arranged  according  to 
the  counties. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Lant  Carpenter  has  in 
the  press,  Principles  of  l^lucatiuo,  in¬ 
tellectual,  moral,  moral,  and  physical, 
in  an  octavo  volume. 

The  Rr.v,  F.  A.  Cox  will  soon  publish, 
Seasonable  Advice  to  Youth  on  tho 
Study  of  the  Scriptures. 

Tbe  Rev,  Dr.  Wm.  Brown  is  printing, 
in  two  octavo  volumes.  The  Antiquities 
of  tbe  Jews,  compiled  from  authentic 
sources,  and  illustrated  from  modern 
travels. 

The  R«v.  James  Towolcy  has  in  the 
press,  an  Introduction  to  the  Literary 
and  Ecclesiastical  History  of  the  Sacred 
Scriptures,  in  three  octavo  volumes, 
with  plates. 

Miss  Holford  will  soon  publish,  Tales 
of  the  Priory,  in  three  volumes. 

*  Capt.  Batty  is  printing  in  quarto,  The 
Campaigns  of  the  Allie<l  Army,  under 
the  Duke  of  W'elliogtun,  in  1B13-I4, 
with  a  plan  and  twenty  views. 


Art.  IX.  LIST  OF  WORKS  RECENTLY  PUBLISHED. 


StOOIArHY. 

The  IJfc  of  Wesley,  and  the, Rise  and 
Progress  of  Methodism.  By  Robert 
Southey.  2  vols.  8vo.  II.  I  Os.  with 
l>ortraits. 

Memoir  of  the  late  John  Murray,  jun. 
Published  by  Order  of  tbe  Governors  of 
the  New  York  Hospital.  Is. 

Memoir  of  the  Rev.  S.  J.  Mills,  late 
Missionary  to  the  South  W'esiern  Sec¬ 
tion  of  the  Uniteil  States,  and  .\pent  to 
the  Colonization  Society,  depuU'd  to  ex¬ 
plore  the  coast  of  Africa.  By  0.  Spring, 
D.n.  l9mo.  4s. 

Tbe  Converted  Atheist,  or  a  Narrative 
of  the  early  Hfr  of  a  Reclaim<'d  Infidel. 
Written  by  hiroM*lf.  KevUed  and  edited 
by  W,  Roby.  6d. 

■  DVCAriOM. 

rollectanea  Grarca  Majora,  ad  usum 
Academiew  Jqventutis  Aci'ommodala. 
Cum  Notts  Pbilotogicis,  qius  Partial 
f 'ollsgit,  Partim  Scripsit  Georgius  Dim- 
bar,  A.M.  Soriut  Regiar  Societstis  Kdi- 


nensis,  et  in  Academia  Jacobi  VI. 
cotoiuiD  Regis  Lilt.  Gr.  Prof.  Tumus 
III.  Complectens  Excerptacx  Duobus 
Principibus  Oratoribus  el  V'ariis  PoetU, 
at(|ue  in  Duos  Partes  Divisus.  8yu. 
bds. 

An  lotiXMluction  to  Arithmetic,  in 
which  the  primary  rules  are  interspersed 
with  a  variety  of  biographical,  historical 
and  miscellaneous  information. 
Richard  Chambers.  28.  bound. 

The  Mercantile  Letter- Writer  ;  or, 
Commercial  CorrespoiKlrnt :  containing 
a  Series  of  Letters  on  Business,  com¬ 
prehending  almost  every  Subject  which 
occurs  in  the  Counting-house,  for  the 
Use  of  Commercial  Schools.  W'ith  an 
Introduction ;  containing  Remarks  on 
the  Style  an4  Manner  of  Mercantile 
I.etter-writiDg.  By  James  Morrison, 
Accountant,  Author  of  Ute  Commercial 
Arithmetic,  Elements  of  Book-keeping, 
Ac.  12mo. 

A  Treatise  of  Geometry,  conUintnf 
the  first  Six  Books  of  Euclid's  Elements, 
mefbodieally  arranged,  and  ronrisety 
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rfrnioiutnitH  ;  tof^etber  with  the  Kle- 
mmti  of  Solid  (Jeomt-lry.  By  D.  Crei- 
irrlli  M.  A.  Fellow  of  Trinity  CoHege, 
Cauibriil^^e.  8?o.  14s. 

UiriORY. 

The  History  of  Greenland  ;  including 
an  account  ut  the  Mi»8K>n  carried  on  by 
thu  United  Brethren  in  that  country: 
from  the  German  of  David  Crantr. 
With  a  continuation  to  the  prevent 
Time  ;  illustratit’C  Notes  ;  and  an  Ap¬ 
pendix,  containing  a  Sketch  of  the  Mis¬ 
sion  of  the  Brethren  in  Laibrador.  A 
new  EJition,  with  new  maps  and  plates, 
volt.  Bvo.  tk  Is. 

An  Iiitioduction  to  Alodem  History, 
from  the  Birth  of  Christ  to  the  present 
Time.  By  the  Rev.  Jellard  Hort.  Printed 
uniformly  with  his  Chronohtgy  and  An* 
ciant  History.  2  vols.  18iuo.  10s.  tkl. 
bound. 

All  Historical  Research  concerning  the 
most  ancient  Congregational  Church  in 
Kngland ;  shewing  the  Claim  of  the 
Church  worshipping  in  Union-street, 
Southwark,  to  that  distinction.  By  B. 

H anbury.  28.  ( Sft  the  Cover.) 

MtDlCIMB. 

Cases  of  Tic  Douloureux  successfully 
Treated.  By  Beujamin  HutchioKm, 
Member  of  the  Royal  Odiege  of  Sur¬ 
geons  of  London,  4tc.  8vo.  3s.  bd. 
sewed. 

MlSCBLLAaXOUS. 

Winter  Nights.  By  Nathan  Drake, 
M.D.  Author  of  Literary  Hours,  an  Essay 
on  periodical  Literature,  and  Shakspeare 
and  his  Times.  2  vols.  post  8va  IBs. 

Letters  from  a  Mother  to  her  Daugh¬ 
ter,  at,  or  going  to,  school.  Pointing 
out  the  Duties  toward  her  Maker,  her 
Governess,  her  School-fellows,  and  her¬ 
self.  By  Mrs.  J.  A.  Sargant.  ISmo.  3s. 
bound. 

Edward ;  or,  the  Pursuit  of  Happi¬ 
ness.  1  ‘2mo.  6s.  6d. 

Original  Miscellanies,  in  Prose  and 
Verse.  By  John  Laurens  Bicknell, 
F.A.S.  8tro.  9s. 

The  Orientalist ;  or  Electioneering  in 
Ireland:  a  Tale.  2  vols.  l2mo.  15s. 

POETIY. 

The  River  Duddon,  a  Series  of  Son¬ 
nets  ;  Vaudracour  and  Julia,  with  other 
Poems.  By  William  Wordsworth.  8vo. 
12s.  boards. 

This  publication,  together  with 
Peter  Bell,  the  Waggoner,  and  tht 
Thanksgiving  Ode,  completH  the  third 


and  laat  V^oiuioe  of  the  .tuthor^s  Misccl- 
laueous  Poems. 

Trivial  Poems  and  Triolrta.  By  Pa¬ 
trick  Carry,  20tb  Augui.t,  1651.  Edited, 
with  a  Pietace,  hy  Walter  Scott,  Esq, 

4lo,  15s. —A  'rry  few  copies  are  printed. 

Zayda ;  a  Spanish  tale,  in  three  can¬ 
tos  i  a  ud  other  poems.  By  Oscar,  fcap. 

8vo.  bi. 

The  Fall  of  Jerusalem,  a  Dramatic 
Potmi.  By  H.  H.  Miluiau,  M.A.  Autiuir 
of  Fasio.  8vo.  bs.  6d. 

The  Comedies  of  Aristophanes,  trans¬ 
lated  from  the  Greek,  w.th  numerout  iU 
lustrative  Koles,  By  Thomas  Mitchell, 
A.M.  late  Fellow  of  Sidney-Sussex  Col¬ 
lege,  Cambridge.  Vol.  1.  8vu.  Ws. 

The  Coiufurier,  a  Poem.  Bvo.  3*.  6d. 

roiiTicAi. 

The  Principles  of  Political  Economy 
considercsl  with  a  View  to  their  practi- 
cal  application.  By  T.  R.  Malthas,  A.M. 
8vo.  15s. 

The  S|)eech  of  the  Rt.  Hon.  George 
Canning  at  the  Liverpool  Dinner  given 
in  Celebration  of  his  K^lection,  8vo,  2i. 

— A  cheap  e«lition  for  distribution  may 
also  be  had,  price  2d. 

Motives  fur  an  Inquiry  into  the  pre¬ 
sent  distresses.  Addressed  to  Mcmbera 
of  both  Houses  of  Parliament:  shewing, 
that  the  artificial  high  price  of  corn  oc¬ 
casions  a  much  greater  pressure  than 
the  whole  amount  of  the  taxes.  Is. 

TtttOLOOT. 

Pimis  Memorials ;  or,  the  Power  of 
Religion  upon  the  Mind,  in  Sickuese 
and  at  Death.  Exemplified  in  the  ex¬ 
perience  of  many  Divines,  and  other 
eminent  Persons,  at  those  impunant 
seasons  ;  intersperscil  with  what  was 
most  remarkable  in  their  Lives.  By  tht 
Krv.  Richard  Burnham.  A  new  edition, 
with  a  continuation,  containing  an  ac^ 
count  of  the  dying  experience  of  Whit¬ 
field,  Edwards,  Toplady,  Hervey,  P. 
Henry,  M.  Henry,  J.  Williams,  Qilliet, 
Fuller,  Cadogan,  Medley,  Pearce,  Dr.  , 
Williams,  Mr.  Eyre,  Doddridge,  Urainerd, 
Lavater,  Lady  Huntingdon,  Lady  Br»- 
kine.  Lady  Maxwell,  Mr.  Cooper,  Mr* 
Graham,  and  many  more.  Bj  the  Rev. 
George  Rurder,  Author  of  Village  Ser¬ 
mons,  Rc.  8vo.  IDs.  fid. 

Tlie  Works  complete  of  the  Rev. 
Ralph  Erskine,  iii  tcu  volumes,  8vo.  41. 

A  Humble  Request  to*  ConformiaU 
and  Dissenters  touching  their  temper 
and  behanoor  toirards  each  other.  By 
the  Rev.  John  Howe.  A  new  edition..  Is. 
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Tlie  Ajc  of  ChrisliDn  Kea«on  :  mn. 
lainio|r,e*cluki»«of  thr  Fvidtfoce*  of  the 
Holy  Scriplur***.  •  Refuiation  of  thr  Po- 
lltical  ami  Th«*t»lojcic*1  Principir*  of  Tho- 
ma<  Paine  and  M.  V’olnry  ;  alto  of  S. 
Francis,  M.D.  in  hif  “  Bishop  Watson 
Refuted and  the  Obj**rlions  of  Atheists 
to  the  Being  of  a  GimI,  answer^xl  on  their 
own  (innnnis.  Also,  n  Refutation  of 
rnitarisnism,  in  an  I'uquiry  into  the 
Charge  of  IV-sna,  cloaked  with  (’hris- 
tianity,  made  by  a  Follower  of  Paine  on 
hit  late  'I'rial,  against  that  Doctrine  ; 
and  on  a  Unitarian  Sermon  on  that  occa¬ 
sion,  bv  the  Rev.  W.  J.  Fox  ;  with  Stric¬ 
tures  on  Win.  CohUtt  with  P.aine’s 
Bones,  and  on  the  Theology  of  11.  Owen, 
Ksq.  of  New  l.nnark,  in  his  Reply  to  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Kxchequer.  By  Tho¬ 
mas  Broughton,  F.sq.  Bvo.  7s. 

Fvidcnces  of  Chiistianity,  stated  to  an 
Ingenuous  Mind  doubtful  of  its  .Autho¬ 
rity:  in  a  ladter  to  a  (icntleman.  By 
the  Rev.  James  Bean,  M.A.  one  of  the 
Ubrarians  of  the  British  Museum  and 
Assistant  Minister  ofWelbock  Chapel, 
St.  Mary-le-bone.  Is. 

The  B*M»k  of  Common  Prayer,  and 
Administration  of  the  S.ieraineiits,  and 
other  Rites  and  Ceremonies  of  the 
Church,  aec'onling  to  the  Use  of  the 
United  Church  of  Fn^tl.'tnd  and  Ireland  : 
together  with  the  Psalter  or  P>alin*  of 
David,  |>oinUs|  as  they  are  to  be  Ming 
or  said  in  Churches  ;  and  the  Ftirm  and 
Manner  of  making,  ordaining,  and  con- 
MX'rating  of  Bishops,  Priests,  and  De.i- 
cuiu:  with  Notes  rxplaiutory,  practical, 
and  historical,  fn>m  approved  Writers 
of  the  Church  of  Fngininl,  selert*?\jl  and 
arraugtsl  by  the  K<‘v.  Kichurd  M.tiil, 
D.D.  Rector  of  St.  Botoipb’s,  Bishops- 
gale,  and  of  Fa^t  Horsley,  Surrey  ;  and 
l>oinestic  Chaplain  to  his  Grace  the 
Archbishop  of  ('anteibnry.  Medium  4to. 
11.  16s.  Uianls,  and  ntyal  p.ipcr,  .31.  ]‘2s. 

Discourses  delivered  at  the  Ordination 
of  tb«  Rev.  John  Addison  Coombs,  as 
Pastor  over  the  Congregational  Church 
of  Christ,  assembling  in  Chapel  Street, 
Salford,  viz.  Introductory  DisiXHirse,  by 
the  Rev.  Joseph  Fletcher,  A.M.  of 
Biackbuni;  Charge  by  the  Rev,  Robert 
Winter,  D.D.  of  London;  and  Sermon 
to  the  People,  by  the  Rev.  Thomas  Kal- 
flos,  A.M.  of  Liver(>ool.  2s.  6d. 


Celestial  Glory  dawning  on  the  young 
Cbristiaii  at  the  Gate  of  Heavt  ii;  a  Mq. 
niorial  of  Mrs.  Mary  Westbrook,  wife  of 
Mr.  Z.  Westbrook,  a rwl  Dunk;)iter  of  ibf 
Hev.  J.  (\)oke  ;  who  died  November  the 
12th,  18iy,  ill  the  V6th  year  ot  her  age. 
By  John  Cooke,  .Minister  of  the  Gospel, 
Maidenhead,  Berks.  Is.  6*1. 

Thu  Researches  of  Physiology,  Illus¬ 
trative  of  the  Chrisiinii  Ihictriiu*  of  the 
Resnirection  :  a  Discourse  rieliveird  at 
I.Miira  ('impel,  Bath,  January  SO,  1820. 
To  which  is  added,  an  Appendir., contain¬ 
ing  Strictures  on  some  reient  Piihhca- 
tions  m  Medicini'  and  Theology.  By  K. 
W.  Grinfirld,  M..\.  Minister  of  l.auva 
Cha|M  l,  Bath.  Is.  6d. 

Christianity  pleading  for  the  patron¬ 
age  of  the  civil  power,  hut  protesting 
against  tin*  aid  of  penal  laws  :  considered 
in  three  SiTmuns  pn  aehed  in  Kssex 
Siteet  ('hu|H‘l.  By  the  liev.  Thomas 
Belslmm,  8s. 

Tr.AVET.S  ASn  TOPOORAl’HY. 

A  Voyage  to  Indi.!.  By  the  Rev.  Janies 
Conliner,  A.M.  Author  of  a  IVscription 
of  Ceylon,  and  Minister  of  St.  Paul’s 
Chapel,  Ab«*rdeeii,  8vo.  7s. 

Travels  in  various  (  ouiitiies  of  the 
F^ist  ;  IxMng  a  ('ontiniiution  of  .Memoirs 
relating  to  I’uiopenn  and  Asiatic  Tur¬ 
key,  ficc.  Frlited  by  Robert  Walpole, 
M.  A.  rontnining  the  laAt  J'ravcls  of  the 
late  Mr,  Browne;  a  Biogrn}»hical  Me¬ 
moir  of  him  ;  a  .louniey  from  Suez  to 
Sinai;  Travels  in  Syria,  .\sia  Minor, 
Grrece,  ni;d  the  .Archipelago;  an  Ac¬ 
count  of  the  remnrkuble  .Monuments  of 
Antiquity  discovered  at  Susa,  in  Persia  ; 
with  Remarks  on  the  Antiquities,  Natu¬ 
ral  History,  Manner-,  Customs,  Lc. 
With  {dates,  4to.  31.  2». 

A  Joiirnev  in  Carniola  and  Italy,  in 
the  Years  1817-18.  By  W.  A.  Cadell, 
F^q.  F.  R.S.  [33  F.ngravmgs]  2  vols,  Rvo, 
II.  16s. 

A  Picture  of  Margate,  being  a  com¬ 
plete  and  accurate  descri|itioti  of  that 
place  of  fashionable  rt^irt,  jihI  of  the  in¬ 
teresting  objects  in  its  vicinity.  W'lth  a 
map,  and  23  views.  By  W.  C.  Oulton, 
K><|.  8vo.  9s. 
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